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g Saves your Health. No Coal Gas! No Smoke! No Dust ! 


A physician of large practice says of Ripce’s Foop: 
‘*T can say of this preparation of food that it has never 
Jailed me, or failed to agree when given strictly accord- 
ing to my directions. ‘With scrupulous care, there need 
be very little trouble from bowel complaints ; and to 
this I ascribe the fact that I have never lost a child with 
any form of diarrhoea or cholera infantum.’? This is 
the testimony of thousands who have successfully reared 
their little ones on it. Give it a test. 
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OUTFITTER TO THE ATHLETIC CLUBS OF AMERICA 


m STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL CAPS, 
$1.00 Each. 











IMPORTED SILKE BELTS, 
In Plain Colorsand Fancy Stripes 
$1.25 Each. 


STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL BLAZERS. 


Scarlet and Black, Extra Quality, 
Orange and Black, 
Red and Black, 
Black and White, 


etc., 
$5.00 Each. 


LONG HOSE, 


All Colors, 


$I, $1.50, & $2 


per Pair. 





128 & 130 Fulton St., & 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Send 2c. Stamp for New Illustrated Catalogue. 








SKIN-SUCCESS. 


SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP. 


SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP Purifies, Heals, Beautifies, 


By Special re- 

quest of Physi- SKIN b SCALP 
cians, and with 

their unqualified 

approval, Skin- 
Success Soap 
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skin to healthy 
action. Invigor- 
ates and beauti- 
fiesit. Unequall- 
ed for all toilet 
urposes. 
ositive Evidence : 
Rev. B. M. 
Adams, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 
Harcourt, D.D., 
Jersey City, N. ye 


A. Marcy, Hartford, Conn. ,» and many others are 
witnesses for Skin-Succes 

Sold by all Druggists. iia Succgss, 75 Cents, 
Sxin-Succes s Soap, 25 Cents. 
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DR. NICHOLS’ | THE HAMMOND. 
Skirt-Supporting Bustle & Corset Cover | 


COMBINED. 


PATENTED Marcu 22p, 1887. 


Combining Ease and Comfort with Elegance of Shape. | 

DESICNED TO AID NATURE IN THE HEALTHY | 

DEVELOPMENT OF A CRACEFUL FICURE. 

This is an improved Adjustable 
Bustle and Corset Cover combined. g 
It supports the weight of the skirts § 
from the shoulders, and relieves all 
weightand pressure from the waist, 
thus insuring perfect comfort and 
health to the body. The steels in 
the bustle can be removed and the 
article washed as readily as any ordi- 
nary underskirt. It is highly 
recommended by the leading 
modistes, the fashionable dress- & 
makers and the most eminent 
a aatigge For sale every- 
























| Price, including one extra type wheel, - - $100. 


THE HAMMOND 
mes Bacieah S58 SL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, 


SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT AND MANUFACTURERS, Office, 75 & 77 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
384 & 386 Broadway, New York, 144 South 4th Street, Philadeiphia, Pena. 
186 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EACH H MONTH. 300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lady Agents \ wanted, 50 617 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
best-selling Corsets, Bi 


A tye sant g oe 128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
clading our celebrated DR. ON es ELE CTRO-MAG- 443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
NETIC SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. No experi- 
ence required. Four orders per day give the agent S150 15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Mc. 
monthly. Our agents report from four to twenty sales 215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
daily. 83 outfit atts Send _at once for terms and 
full particulars. NICHOLS x CO., 384 & 386 SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
Breadway, New York, | 





HOMES ! HOMES !! HOMES ! 


SS AND $10 MON TALLY 


LOVELY BROOKLYN HOMES, 


S1lLOO AND UPWARDS. 
“HOME, SWEET HOME, THERS’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


No family should live in a crowded flat or tenement, when for $100 and upwards, payable $5 and $10 monthly, a superb lot, the 
title of which is guaranteed by the ‘‘ Title Guarantee and Trust Company,” of New York, can be purchased in the 


BEAUTIFUL CITY OF BROOKLYN OR ITS SUBURBS, 


on the line of Elevated, Horse Car or Steam Railroads, which is sure to double in value every year, and be to the owner the foundation of 


BA. Sse, WBA Ps AIND BAL Es N Ss. 


JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., who has for years been engaged in selling Suburban Lots, will, on April 20th, offer to the public the 
following magnificent properties: 

First.—500 Lots in the 26th Ward of Brooklyn (East New York), on what is known as the Van Sicklen Farm. All must acknow- 
ledge, when the fact is realized, that the Elevated, Rapid Transit and Horse Car Roads (fare 5 cents) run within a short distance of this 
property, that these Lots at $100 and upwards are wonderful bargains, and that in all probability they will during the year double 
and treble in value. 

Second.—300 Lots at Bath Beach Junction, the nearest suburb of Brooklyn, only half a mile from the City Line; communication 
rapid and constant, with low rates of fare. 650 Lots at this place were sold last year to delighted purchasers. Many of these have 
been resold at large advances. 30 houses have been erected. This property is only 30 minutes from New York and a few minutes 
from Brooklyn. It is expected that this whole offering will be closed out by July 1st. Prices of Bath Beach Junction Lots, $175 and 
upwards. 

Third.— 150 Superb Lots at Woodside Heights. Prices, $100 and upwards. This fine property is on elevated ground, only 20 
minutes from New York, on the Flushing and North Shore Railroad; 45 trains daily, from 6 a. M. until midnight; low fares and com- 
mutation. The entrance to Bridge over Blackwell’s Island will be near the lots, and when this great work is completed they will 
readily bring five hundred per cent. more than present catalogue prices. 

All Lots on the above properties are sold by carefully prepared price lists, which are strictly adhered to, except when _all cash is 
paid; then a discount of 5 per cent. is allowed to the purchaser. Careful selections of lots are made for out-of-town buyers. Free excur- 
sions to grounds every work-day afternoon. 


Maps, free passes, and full inf:rmation can be had of JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., 60 Liberty St., N.Y., or 393 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE 


MERICAN MAGAZINE: 


THE EARLIEST AND LATEST 
ON THIS CONTINENT. 


1'°741—————_188'°7. 


HIS Magazine is representative of American thought and life, from ocean to ocean, and should be read by every 
English-speaking person on the face of the earth. In one year it will contain 1,536 large octavo pages of new, 
bright and instructive literature, which cannot fail to prove itself a great educator in any family. Recent 

literature of this character and of this amount (sufficient for two large volumes) could not be purchased in books 
while new for less than $8 to $10, while our subscription price is only $3 a year. 

Sometimes a considerable amount of excellent old literature is gathered together and published in a large 
volume at a low figure, fine examples of which are **Gems for the Fireside ’’ (708 pages) and ‘** Golden Thoughts.” 
Either of the collections (which have had very large sales) contains less than one-half as much as THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE in one year. 

You probably could not buy the two volumes mentioned for less than $3 each, while this Magazine, containing 
more than both of them, costs only $3, and not a line of its contents was ever in print before. 

Choice magazine literature coming into a family, monthly, is like mountain spring water—always fresh and 
sparkling, paying as an investment ten-fold. 

As the best evidence of the high character of this Magazine, we refer to the following list of eminent writers 
whose contributions have appeared in its pages, and to this list we are constantly adding distinguished names: 


Joun G. WuiTTIER, © EpNnA DEAN PROCTOR, WILL CARLETON, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, JuLIAN HAWTHORNE, Rev. J. P. NEwman, D. D., 
Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, D. D., REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
GEORGE Parsons LATHROP, GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, HELEN CAMPBELL, 

Rev. RopertT Couiyer, D. D., W. H. RIDEING, FRANCIS PARKMAN, 

E. P. Rog, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
EpGAR FAWCETT, RICHARD WATSON GILDER, Z. L. WHITE, 

ADMIRAL Davip D. PorTER, Mrs. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN, Lucy Larcom, 

Rev. R. S. Srorrs, D. D., MARION HARLAND, Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Rev. T. DEWitt TAtMacE, D. D., Rev. Epwarp EVERETT HALE, 
Louisa M. ALcoTT, W. HamILtTon GIBSON, Jutta C. R. Dorr, 

LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, ; EpirH M. THoMAs, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, Laura C. HoLioway, 
THOos. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, RosE HARTWICK THORPE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, ERNEST INGERSOLL, and many others. 


We employ Artists of the highest intelligence and skill. 
Money should be sent by P. O. Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


R. T. BUSH & SON, 


Publisbers, 
130 & 132 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


We are not publishers of books, but wiil sell and deliver to any part of the United States, 
free of postage or expressage, any of the following works, at the publishers’ catalogue prices, 
given below. These books are printed from large, clear type, on good paper, and are hand- 
somely bound. We do not break sets, but you will find hundreds of valuable volumes which 
will be sold separately. 


a | 
e. . STANDARD WORKS. 





WM. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols., 2,010 CHOICE QUOTATIONS, in Poetry and Prose, from the 
illustrated. This isan entirely new edition of Mr. ‘Thackeray’s master minds of all ages, arranged for daily use. Large 12mo, 
writings. It is beautifully printed from large, clear type, on Cloth, $1.25. 
fine paper, handsomely illustrated with over 200 full page POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Knight. 
illustrations. Cloth gilt, $16.50; half morocco, $33. Fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 4 vols., 12mo. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. _ Illustrated, Cloth, $6 ; half calf, $12. 

15 vols. Cloth, $18.75; half morocco or calf, $45 J. FENIMORE COOPER’S WORKS. Complete in 16 hand- 
CARLYLE’S WORKS, 11 vols. Cloth gilt, $16.50; half calf, somely bound vols. Cloth gilt, $24; half calf, $48. 

$33 JOHN RUSKIN’s COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols. Cloth gilt, 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS, Complete, 10 vols. $24; half calf, $42. 

Cloth gilt, $15; half morocco or calf, $30. RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $10; 
GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 8 vols. Cloth gilt, half calf, $20. 

= $12 ; half morocco or calf, $24, RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE. 3 vols,8vo, Cloth, $6; 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 12 vols. half calf, $12. 

Cloth gilt, $18; half morocco or calf, $36. CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOP-EDIA. Unabridged, with a care- 

; GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. 5 vols.; over 2,000 pages. fully-written American Supplement ; all the illustrations of 

" Cloth, $5; half calf, $15, the English work ; 40 full-page maps. 6 large vols,, 12x9 in. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. Caxton Handsomely bound in cloth, $18 ; sheep, $24 ; half morocco, 
by every edition. Cloth, $5; sheep, $7.50; half calf or morocco, $15. $30. A better or cheaper Encyclopedia than this does not exist. 
of new, MACAULAY’S ESSAYS AND POEMS. 3 vols.; 2,460 pages. WM. BLACK’S COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols. Cloth gilt, 

Recent Cloth, $3.75; half calf, $7.50. $10.50 ; half calf, $21. 
n books PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 3 vols., WM. GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. 17 vols. 
12mo.; 1,609 pages. Cloth gilt, $4.50; half calf, $9. Cloth, $20. 
a large LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. 13 vols, Cloth gilt, $19.50; half | GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 8 vols.; 400 fine illustra- 
ughts.”” morocco or calf, $39. tions ; about 4,000 pages; 8vo. Cloth gilt top, $20; half 
LERICAN GOETHE’S WORKS. 5 vols., illustrated. Cloth gilt, $7.50. calf, $32. 

SCHILLER’S WORKS, including his Historical Works, Ro- GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
ntaining semncen, Dramas, Poems, Essays, etc. 4 vols. Cloth gilt, John Richard Green. 4 vols., large 12mo. Cloth, $6; half 

$7.50. morocco or calf, $12. 

JOSEPHUS’ COMPLETE WORKS. 1 large vol., in sheep, $3. HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy. 
esh and A necessary book in the library of every student of theology 2 vols. Cloth, $3; half calf, $6. 

: or history. LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By his 
. writers BACON’S ESSAYS. Cloth gilt, $1. nephew, Geo. Otto Trevelyan. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
S: 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION, STANDARD WORKS. 


Large 12mos, beautifully bound in cloth, extra. 49 volumes. Sold separately. Price $1.25 each. 


AurRoRA FLoyp. Braddon. HoRSESHOE Rosinson, Kennedy. Pitot. Cooper. 
ADMIRAL’s WARD. Alexander. HyYPERION AND OurrE Mer. Longfellow. | Portia; oR, By Passions RockEp. ‘The 
Arry Farry Litian. ‘The Duchess.” JANE Eyre. C. Bronte. Wuchess.” 
Att In A GARDEN Farr. Besant and Rice. | KnicKERBOCKER’s History or New York. PRINCESS OF THULE. Black. 
Caxtons. Bulwer. Irving. SEA QuEEN. Russell. 

LE, Davip CopperFIELD. Dickens, Lavy Aup.Ley’s Secret. Braddon. SECRET DespatcH. Grant. 
DEERSLAYER. Cooper. LirtLe Dorrit. Dickens. Spy. Cooper. 
DANIEL DerRonDA. Eliot. MANUAL oF ANCIENT History. Schmitz.| THE PARTISAN. Simms. 
Domsey & Son. Dickens. MIDDLEMARCH. Eliot. Tuirty YEARS’ War. Schiller. 
Dora Tuorne. Clay. Mo.ty Bawn. ‘ The Duchess.” Tom Brown at Oxrorp. Hughes. 
DuNALLEN. Kennedy. Monsieur Lecog. Gaboriau. Twice-Totp TALes. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Emerson’s Essays. Emerson. Moonstone. Collins. Unpber Two Fiacs. Ouida, 
Fite 113. Gaboriau. Newcomes. Thackeray. VoYAGE IN THE SUNBEAM. Brassey. 
Giant Rarr. Jules Verne. NicHoLas NicKLesy, Dickens. Wanpba. Ounrda. 
GRANDFATHER’S CHaiR. Nathaniel Haw-) Pe_nam. Bulwer. Wivow Beport, Witcher. 

thorne. PENDENNIS. Thackeray. Wooinc O’r. Alexander. 

GREEN Mountain Boys. Thompson. Pickwick Papers. Dickens. | YoranveE. Black. 


HarrY LoRREQUER. Lever. 


UE. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO R. T. BUSH & SON, 
130 & 132 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Any of these Works sent to any address, free of cost, on receipt of publishers’ price. 


STANDARD POETS, 


GILT-EDGE EDITION OF THE POETs. 


The finest and most complete edition ever issued in this courtry. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Fifty. 


nine 12mo volumes handsomely bound in cloth, black and gold, gilt edges; sold separately; per volume, $1.25. 
d ? g 1s > , ¢ I ,* 


ARNOLD, Epwin. Euior. 
AURORA LEIGH. 
AYTOUN. 

BROWNING, EL1zABeTH B. 


FavorirE Poems. 
GOETHE, 

GoeETHE’s Faust. 
GOLDSMITH. 

HAVERGAL AND SIGOURNEY. 


BrowwinG, ROBERT. 


BRYANT. 


Early Poems. 


Burns, HEAVEN IN SONG. 
Byron. HEMANS. 
CAMPBELL. Hoop. 

CHAUCER. ILIAD. 


COLERIDGE. INGELOW. 


CowPER. KEATS. 


CRABBE, KIRKE WHITE. 
DANTE. Lapy OF THE LAKB&. 
DRYDEN. LALLA RooKkH. 





LoNGFELLow. Early Poems. SCHILLER. 


LUCILLE. Scorr. 
Macau.ay. SHAKESPEARE, 
MEREDITH. SHELLEY. $ 
MILTon, SonGs, Sacred and Devotional 
Moore. | 
OpysseEy. TENNY 
OssIAN | 
ParapiseE Lost. 


SWINBURNE. 





SON. 
THACKERAY. 


THOMSON, 


PoETRY OF FLOWERS. TUPPER 
Pog. | Virait. 
Porr. | Wuuirtier. Early Poems. 
Procror, WILLIs. 


ROGERS. | WorpswortnH, 


Rossetti, DANTE, | 


ART BOOKS. 
Elegant Gift Books. 


PAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Iilustrated | 


by 25 original copper-plate engrav ings of choice masterpieces 
of the leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of 
art by the famous French engraver, M. de Mare. Small 4to. 
Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamentation. 
Cloth, $5; full morocco, $8. 

PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. Edited, with notes, and a 
life of Milton, by Robert Vaughan, D. D. With the celebrated 
illustrations of Gustave Doré, fifty in number. Imperial 4to. 
Richly bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, gold title and orna- 
mentation. Cloth, $6; full morocco, $10, 

DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A., from the original of Dante Alighieri. Illustrated 
with 70 magnificent full-page illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
Imperial 4to. Richly hound, extra cloth, gilt edges, gold title 
and ornamentation. Cloth, $6; full morocco, $10. 

DANTE’S PURGATORY AND PARAD:SE. 
the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., frem the orginal of 

Tilus- 

trated with magnificent full-page illustrations by Gustave 

Richly bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
gold title and ornamentation. Cloth, $6; full morocco, $10, 

PORE GALLERY OF BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
STORIES. One large 4to volume, including 101 cartoons and 


Translated by 
Dante Alighieri, with critical and explanatory notes. 


Doré. Imperial 4to. 


a portrait of Doré. New edition, very finely printed and 
richly bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, gold title and ornamenta- 


tion. Cloth, $6; full morocco, $10. 


THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. A series of | 


twelve designs by Gustave Doré, with explanatory introduc- 


tion. One imperial 4to volume. New edition, very finely 
printed and richly bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, gold title and 
ornamentation. Cloth, $4. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 





MANY THOUGHTS 
Prose and Poetry. 


FOR MANY HOURS, 
By Alice L. Wilhams, 
54 full-page illustrations by Irene Jerome. 


Selections in 
Illustrated with 
4to. Richly 
bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamentation. Cloth, $6; 

full morocco, $10, 

LAUREL LEAVES. Poems, Stories and I ssays. By Henry W. 
Longfellow and others. With 75 illustrations by I ytinge, Jr., 
Birket Foster and others. 
cloth, full gilt, gilt edges 

LOTUS LEAVES. By 
some of the most popular American and English authors. 
Edited by W. F. Gill. One handsome 
volume, 4to, extra cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. Cloth, $4. 

PAPYRUS LEAVES. A companion to ‘Laurel Leaves” and 
‘Lotus Leaves,” comprising Poems, Stories and Essays. By 
Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Wilkie 
Collins, Edward Eggleston, James T. Fields and other eminent 


One handsome volume, 4to., extra 
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103 varieties for every taste and use. 


| PERFUMERY. Handkerchief Extracts and Toilet Waters of ex- 


ceptional delicacy and strength. 
TOILET ARTICLES. True Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and Rince Bouche, 
an agreeable dentifrice. 


The name and trade-mark of Colgate & Co. on each article assure purchasers of superior 


} and uniform quality. 
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THE LAST REMNANT OF FRONTIER. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


In the summer of 
: 1882 a gap remained 
: between the approach- 
ing ends of the North- 
ern Pacific’ Railroad, 
then building in west- 
ern Montana, of 150 
miles-—an almost road- 
less wilderness. This 
interval, in the valley 
of the Pend’ d’Oreille 
river, it became neces- 
sary for me to cross on 
horseback, from the 
terminal camp of the 
western division of 
ON THE WRONG SIDE the new road in.the 
a Cabinet hills near 
Lake Coeur d’Aléne, 
to Missoula, at the foot of the Bitter Root 
range. It was the last bit of real ‘‘ frontier” 
left in the United States, and a few months 
later was spanned by the iron tracks that now 
gird, close along each land boundary and up 
and down both coasts, the whole of our territory, leaving nowhere any truly 
wild frontier. 

So swift had been the advance of the railway into the wilderness, that it had out- 
stripped all previous occupation, and had been compelled to build for its own use, as 
it went along, a wagon road by which to haul its supplies to the front. Ahead of 
the foremost camp of track-layers, then, lay only a trail, or bridle-path, over the Coeur 
WAléne mountains, following as‘closely as possible the course of Clarke’s Fork of the 
Columbia, along which scattered parties of engineers wer? locating the route. Every- 
thing to be carried to them had to be packed upon the backs of mules or horses. This 
gave employment to a small class of men skilled in the manipulation of the ‘‘ dia- 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1887, by R. T. Bush & Son, in-the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington. All rights reserved. 
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mond hitch,” who were called packers, 
and who spent their lives in the saddle. 

One o- these packers was Pete, my 
aid-de-camp. Pete was of German de- 
scent, but with a thoroughly developed 
American idea of freedom of speech. He 
rode a wiry sorrel horse, and strapped 
my modest belongings upon the back of 
a small bay whose head drooped almost 
as much as his tail. To me was given a 
white, pink-eyed, cat-hammed, sad-look- 
ing pony, whose ideas of speed were im- 
mense the instant you lifted your toe to 
the stirrup, but so evanescent that they 
disappeared as soon as he felt your weight 
on the saddle-tree. Behold, therefore, 
the quartette of us—an engineer in the 
van; second, myself; third, the pack- 
horse, and, fourth, matter-of-fact Peter, 
bringing up the rear. 

The trail led up through the foot-hills, 
which at first showed thin timber and 
much underbrush, but soon became cov- 
ered by a more solid growth of forest, 
giving us a grateful shade. The horses 
twisted right and left among the rocks, 
prostrate logs and huge tree- trunks, 
wherever they could find the best way, 
for little work had been done to improve 
the natural vagrancy of an Indian trail. 

The trees were all coniferous, but held 
a thick undergrowth of hard-wood shrubs 
—wild currant, maple and cherry—while 
the service-berry, arching over our heads, 
dangled the purple fatness of its sugar- 
ripe fruit within reach of our hands. 
Here and there we came upon burned 
tracts filled with splendid pink masses 
of tall fire-weed, out of whose glowing 
aeres the shining white of the barkless 
trees and the black columns of charred 
stumps arose with double distinctness. 
Shaded by the huge pines, brushing 
past bushes dewy and odorous, splash- 
ing from bank to bank of streamlets icy 
cold with the dripping of snow-drifts 
overhead and the chill of the mossy 
basins whence they trickled with cease- 
less singing, space and time sped behind 
us unnoted, until we were surprised to 
hear noon struck in the thunders of the 
daily blasting ten or fifteen miles away. 
At this reminder we turned aside to an 
engineer’s camp in search of luncheon. 

Two large tents had been set up in the 
forest close by the mouth of a rushing 
torrent, but the occupants were away at 


their work on the farther side of the 
river, leaving the cook alone in his 
glory. He was a young negro from 
Kentucky, who conquered loneliness by 
incessant singing and whistling. Seeing 
me get off my horse pretty stiffly and 
stretch myself on the grass with a gest- 
ure of fatigue, he sought to amuse me by 
chatting while he worked over the fire. 

‘*You ain’t been use’ to ridin’, I reck- 
on, has you, sah?” 

‘* Not this season,” I confessed. 

‘* Well, the fust day yo’ gets pow’ful 
soah, but de seco’d day it kinder gets 
pounded into yo’.” 

Luncheon was spread on a rude table 
under the trees and was announced with 
those apologies that are signs of good 
cooking, for the bad cook is simply de- 
fiant. At the end there came a big sort 
of tart, trembling like jelly and as gray 
as a traveler's duster. 

‘* What in the name of Sam Ward is 
that?” 

‘** Don’ know nothin’ *bout MistahWa‘d, 
but dat’s a lemon-pie, sah.” 

‘* How did you make it?” 

‘Well, sah, I didn’t hab no lemons, 
yo’ know, so I had to use flav’rin’ an’ 
co’n starch.” 

‘It got that color from the smoke, I 
suppose?” is my next observation. 

‘* No, sah, dat’s the brown sugah.” 

‘*Ah! exactly—just give me another 
piece, will you?” 

Luncheon dispatched, we rattled on 
again through woods, now grown some- 
what open with the disappearance for 
the most part of hemlocks and white 
pines, until the descent of a long hill took 
us to a second camp of engineers—Mr. 
Cooper’s—a very good type of how these 
gentlemen of the transit and level made 
themselves comfortable in the wilder- 
ness. 

Here were three large wall-tents in 
addition to the cooking shanty and din- 
ner tent. One of these tents accommo- 
dated the three leaders of the party, and 
was also the office, nearly all the room 
being taken up by a light table, where 
the draughtsman was busily making 
maps, contours and profiles, upon huge 
scrolls of thick white paper. The bed- 
steads were made of logs piled in a crib 
work and overlaid with springy poles and 
soft boughs; blankets alone formed the 
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bed clothes—black, green, red, every 
color except white. Lines stretched 
overhead took the place of hooks and 
wardrobes, while the chests holding the 
stationery and instruments afforded the 
only semblance to trunks, since all per- 


assembled on the opposite shore and 
shouted for a ferryman. Clarke's Fork 
is here about 300 yards wide, and ex- 
tremely rapid, as, indeed, is its character 
during the whole of its vexed length 
from Hellgate cafion to Lake Pend’ d’O- 





THE DIAMOND HITCH. 


sonal baggage was carried in canvas bags 
and soft valises. Warmth was provided 
by a conical hood of sheet iron about 
three feet in height, out of the apex of 
which a stovepipe passed through the 
roof of the tent. This contrivance was 
set on the earthen floor, banked up with 
loose earth so as to confine the draught 
to a single channel left open in front, and 
the fire was built on the ground under- 
neath. It was a stove reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, but it answered all purposes 
even in the severest winter weather. 
Everybody except the cook and the 
draughtsman was away at work in the 
woods across the river: but as evening 
approached, a group of sunburned men 


reille. Swinging round a grand curve 
it swept by us in a ridgy torrent of clear 
pea-green water, boiling with those round, 
smooth eddies that show how the surface 
current continually outstrips the water 
checked and fretted by hidden rocks 
below. 

Black of poll as an Indian, powerful 
as a Maine log-driver, red-shirted like a 
fireman, the boatman takes his seat in 
the extreme end of his dory-like craft 
and paddles far up stream in the slack 
water along shore. Then he turns 
toward the middle, and in an instant 
goes flying sideways, end on, twisting 
and turning, but paddling with mighty 
strokes and always gaining just enough 
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headway to carry him across the stream 
to an ultimate landing at the right point. 
Coming back, half a dozen men at the 
oars make a shorter transit. 

What is your idea of an engineer who 
is locating and building a transconti- 


LAST REMNANT 


OF FRONTIER. 

Supper was served in a long tent 
stretched over a frame of poles, all sitting 
down together, every man’s hair shining 
with the fresh marks of the comb, and a 
pleased expression of happy expectancy 
on each face as the cook’s boy goes flying 





**LEMON PIE, SAH!” 


nental railroad through a mountainous 
wilderness, and is expending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually? That 
he has brains and education and nerve 
and endurance and energy; that he is a 
companionable fellow and a gentleman 
of cultivated mind and manners? Right. 
But do you think he wears his univer- 
sity airs and town clothes in his work ? 
Not he! He has too many rocks and 
logs to scramble over and under; too 
many streams to wade, and dusty wastes 
to tramp. His beard is grown, his shirt 
is coarse flannel and open at the throat 
for coolness; his trowsers are brown 
canvas, the seams riveted with copper to 
save ripping, and tucked into big boots 
or heavy brogans or the thong-tied tops 
of Indian moccasins. For months at a 
time he never sleeps between sheets or 
puts on a linen shirt; but there is no 
one whom you will more enjoy associa- 
tion with, if you find pleasure in manly 
company and outdoor life. 


around with café noir in tin cups hold- 
ing half a pint. Then burning tobacco 
and jolly chat follow, until bedtime is 
marked by the sparkling play of moon- 
light on the rushing river. Pete fore- 
gathers with the axemen and boatmen of 
the camp. <A contribution of blankets is 
made by the dwellers in the headquarters 
tent, and [ roll myself in them under the 
draughting-table and sleep like a log. 
Saturday’s march was through the 


woods again, up and down hill. Some- 
times we could go pretty fast—sending 


our little nags at a full gallop along 
the trail, ducking under the branches, 
pushing aside the crowding bushes, leap- 


ing the logs and chuck-holes, rarely 
seeing ten yards ahead of our noses. 


Wouldn't I like to see one of the riding- 
school pets of Central Park try to do 
that! Picture him, carefully rising in 
his stirrups and bowing over his cob’s 
ears at every step, his whole mind anx- 
ious as to whether he was accomplish- 
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ing it just according to the style of Rot- 
ten Row! In fact it would be equally 
out of the question for a bir Eastern horse 
to do this work; he couldn't keep in the 
trail, because of his inability to turn cor- 
ners quick enough. These nags of ours 
were bred from Indian ponies with more 
or less admixture of American blood. 
They were small, agile, used to the moun- 
tain climbing and sure-footed, yet no- 
tional enough to keep your temper at 
boiling point. But they could ¢o, and our 
mode was to sit hard in the saddle, cling 
with our knees to the kiyoos’s ribs, stick 
our elbows into our waistcoat-pockets, 
and stay with the little horse wherever he 
went or whatever he pleased to do. 

The second morning brought us out 
upon a high point, where for the first 
time an extended view was to be had. 
Immediately below wound the swift 
river, grass-green and glassy, here worry- 
ing into froth along a rocky shore, there 
easing its excitement by gnawing down 
high blue bluffs or taking a rest in some 
shaded curve. 

All the trees in this central part of the 
range—we were now in the very heart 
of the Coeur d’Aléne mountains—were 
hung with Tillandsia like Spanish moss ; 
but in place of the familiar gray tint 
known at the South, the parasite here 
was of a deep brownish black, giving a 
strange funereal aspect to the heavy-laden 
branches. It suggested that the scalp- 
locks of all the warriors who, during im- 
memorial ages, had fought through these 
mountains, were hanging here, converted 
by some alchemy of the resinous air into 
imperishable trophies. 

In one of the gulches stood the ruins 
of a cabin and a “star-route” refuge. 
No possible need had existed for a mail- 
carriage across here, but a few years be- 
fore my date contractors had found it 
profitable to institute the route; and a 
sack holding half a dozen letters and 
perhaps a few copies of The Congres- 
sional Globe, was carried back and forth 
on horseback. One man brought it one 
hundred and fifty miles or so from Mis- 
soula and delivered it here in the wild 
woods to a second man, who carried it 
down to Lake Pend’ dOreille, rowed 
forty miles across the fir-circled water, 
and handed it over to a rider at the 
western end. This middle man was 


utterly alone. Not a single soul lived 
on his route. In the winter he traveled 
on snow-shoes, for months together saw 
nobody but the carrier who brought him 
his pouch at each end, and could tell you 
stories of adventures with wolves and 
bears, and of wonderful visions of elks, 
sheep and mountain goats. 
Crusoe led a less secluded life. 
Coming down again to the river over 
a very rough trail where the horses were 
often led in steep places, we overtook ¢ 
long pack-train of mules moving a camp 
of engineers, and a little farther on found 
the men themselves, walking with their 
theodolites over their shoulders. They 
had worked four hours that morning on 
the ‘‘line,” had broken camp, and now 
were walking fourteen miles to pitch a 
new home. It was a hard day’s stint. 
Here the river rushes from pale green 
into misty white over the curved brink 
of Thompson’s falls, a point of beauty, 
not only, but lately become of impor- 
tance through its water power. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company once had a small 
trading-post here; and upon its site we 
found that three far-sighted men had 
planted a potato-patch and set up a saloon 
and store in a low cabin. Over the rude 
bar was written a characteristic sign: 


Robinson 


TAKE NOTICE! 
To trust is bust! 
To bust is hell! 
No trust ) 


No bust § no hell: 


Here my friend the engineer bade us 
farewell, and Pete and I were left to our 
own devices. Up the canon of the 
Thompson, under cliffs of banded rock 
of great height and beauty, we pushed 
on all the afternoon, fighting fatigue. 
The woods had been cut for the passage 
of the railway, and a straight-sided lane 
opened through the thick forest of the 
hot, damp valley, so far that it dimin- 
ished to nothing in the distance. Thus 
it was nightfall before we finally reached 
Weeksville—a settlement of people pre- 
paring for the advent of the railroad. 
Sawmills made the bright air quiver 
from dawn to dark with the hum and 
sereech of rending wood, turning out 
bridge-timbers, ties and lumber. <As this 
was Saturday night, all the men attached 
to the mills came in for a frolic. To aid 
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the festivity, of course, 
plenty of bad liquor was 
to be had under the frank 
name of ** nose-paint.” Half 
of these brawny fellows | .; 
were Frenchmen, and in [|%# 


and suspected that somebody had 
been drinking. 

Hitherto there had been enough 
food and a good place to sleep*in 
fact we had been eating our soft corn 
first. What was ahead we didn’t know 
and couldn’t learn. *‘‘They say it’s. 
twenty-six miles to the ferry by the 
‘roadometer,’ but I reckon it’s about 
| thirty—that is of horseback miles.” 
| More accurate information of any 
| kind was unattainable. So, in a spirit 
| of discovery we marched away in the 

cloudy morning through the scant 
woods of orange-barked pine, across 
prairies, up and down bare hills and 
under great heat until noon, think- 
ing we had made about 
twenty miles. Then we 
stopped for two hours, 
turning the horses loose 
by a creek-side, and tak- 
ing meagre luncheon un- 
der a tree. A man came 
by with a team and told 
us it was about fifteen 
miles yet to the ferry, 
which increase upon our 
first estimate alarmed us 
into pushing forward 
over an open country, 
where the sun had full 
pelt at our heads and 
nearly melted us out of 
our saddles. On all sides 
the distant hills 
‘capped by clouds 


were 





tagged rims of thunder brood 
j ing low, 





each of the saloons the 

squeaking of a fiddle was 

to be heard very soon after 

supper. There were no women to dance 
with as yet, but the fiddles set all heels 
a-rocking, and man after man jumped 
into the middle of the floor and jigged 
until he was out of breath, saluting the 
spectators with a fiendish yell as he 
shook out each extra pigeon-wing. 

Tired with my thirty miles in the sad- 
dle, I was glad to leave these sounds of 
devilry by night, and so missed the 
fun that was said to have come later; but 
when the man who occupied the other 
bunk in my cabin dropped his six-shooter 
on the floor with a tremendous crash as 
he came in toward morning, I woke up 


A VERY ROUGH TRAIL. 


With shadow-streaks of rain 


but not one fleecy speck 
came to break  Sol’s 
scorching rays or a single drop of water 
to refresh our eyes. Wide crops of hay 
began to appear here and there, sur- 
rounding small log-houses without barns 
or any out-buildings. These, Pete said, 
belonged to Indians, and indicated that 
we had entered the Reservation of the 
Flatheads, but not a human being of any 
race showed himself. At last a final sun- 
baked ridge was surmounted, and before 
us lay the elusive ferry. 

Seeing us, the ferryman came across 
with his boat. It was a small scow sus- 
pended by two pulleys upon a wire-cable 
stretched high above the water, and op- 
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erated by the force of the current against 
which it was set at an angle. As _pas- 
sengers, he brought over two young fel- 
lows who were walking across from Mon- 
tana to the railway-front. These were 
not the first nor the last we met. Two 
or three times a day such tramps appear- 
ed, each one trudging with a small roll 
of blankets over his shoulders as his 
only luggage. In Montana, whence they 
came, there was plenty of work at large 
wages for all men who were willing to 
toil steadily; nothing better could be 
hoped from the region to which they 
were going—certainly nothing enough 
better to pay for this long journey on 
foot through the blinding heat and dust 
and over the rugged mountains, where 
the chances to get anything to eat were 
few and dreadfully far between. Yet if 
vou had called these men tramps, as cer- 
tainly they were, they would have been 
very indignant. 








Their idea was that the railroad con- 
struction-work was a sort of public enter- 
prise upon which they had a right to 
prey; or, atany rate, was an employer re- 
quiring far less return in work for wages 
than any private employer would exact. 
The camps of engineers marking out the 
route ahead of construction were consid- 
ered by these tramps as places established 
for their special benefit—hospices, as it 
were, for the fastidious gentry who are 
careful never to find the chance of labor 
for which they are always ‘‘ looking.” 

In the fall of 1881 this theory was acted 
upon so boldly that large, armed parties 
of tramps used regularly to capture 
small camps, and at the muzzle of re- 
volvers outnumbering the engineers’ 
force, insist upon full entertainment for 
several days. They learned where de- 
pots of supplies had been stored against 
the snow-blockades of winter, and raided 
them, endangering not only the contin- 


SUPPER IN THE CAMP, 
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uance of the work in hand, but the lives 
of the engineers, and they openly threat- 
ened, in case they were resisted, to burn 
and destroy the railroad’s defenceless 
property. 

Eventually all the railroad camps were 
moved to the bank of the river opposite 
the trail, though involving the expense 
of laboriously ferrying all supplies. The 
rage of the cormorants who nearly starved 
to death as they found camp after camp 
inaccessible was only amusement to those 
who witnessed it, because the wide river 
lay asafeguard between. Then acombin- 
ation of sheriffs from Idaho and Montana 
was arranged; some judicious, if not ju- 
dicial, hangings occurred, and the tramp- 
nuisance upon this trail was abated. 

The men we now saw were not dan- 
gerous—they were only miserable, lazy 
and utterly cultus, as the Chinook puts 
it. Most of them were young—some 
nfere youths. They always traveled in 
couples and called each other ‘* pardner.” 

The worst man living hath some fear, some love, 

Holdg somewhat dear a little for life’s sake, 

Keeps fast to some companion, 

The ferryman was a thick-set, gray- 
headed Frenchman, who spoke only 
broken English. As we slowly traversed 
the emerald surface of the full-fed stream, 
sweeping between banks where the weeds 
and bushes were mirrored in lovely hues, 
I said to him 

“Why this is 
Clarke’s Fork!” 

‘It 7s Clarke’s Fork,” he replied. 

I did not waste time in disputing, 
but I knew differently. If you look at 
the map you will see that out of Pend’ 
d Oreille lake into the Columbia flows 
a great river called the Clarke’s Fork of 
the Columbia, after the intrepid explorer 
who, with Captain Lewis, ascended it in 
1813. Into Pend’ dOreille lake comes 
from the eastward a great river, which 
you may consider only the other half of 
this and one with Clarke’s Fork, if you 
like; but as you ascend it you will meet 
with difficulties. About one hundred 
miles above the lake it forks. One of 
the branches is a big stream (the one I 

yas now crossing), draining Flathead 
lake on the north. This is called by 
trappers and Indians the Pend’ d’Oreille 
river, and it is fed by the Flathead river, 
which flows into Flathead lake from 


almost as large as 


mountains far up in British Columbia. 
The other branch is the Missoula (or 
Mesooléh, as the Kalispel language pro- 
nounces it), which is itself formed by 
the junction of the Bitter-root and the 
Hellgate rivers. Taking the whole of it 
—Hellgate, Missoula, Pend’ d’ Oreille 
and Clarke’s Fork—into consideration, 
this great stream is the most important 
feeder of the mighty Columbia, and is 
navigable for steamboats for hundreds 
of miles. 

The ferry-house was a_ log-building, 
where the ferryman lived a bachelor’s 
life. Two or three tents in the neigh 
borhood showed campers waiting until 
morning to cross. Before the door a 
small fire was heating a kettle and coffee- 
pot. Very hungry and tired, I begged 
the ferryman to get us supper, or at 
least a cup of coffee, but he declined in 
a surly way, alleging that anything of 
the kind was forbidden because he was 
on Reservation ground. The statement 
Was nonsense so far as it applied to the 
present case, but the man was obstinate. 

‘*You mus’ go on to Rive’s ranch, ten 
mile from ‘ere. Dere you fin’ plenty 
grub and place to sleep.” 

An old man squatted by the fire, smok 
ing a coal-black pipe. He was a half- 
breed, very dark, wrinkled like a frozen 
apple, lean to gauntness, with narrow 
forehead, small sparkling eyes, hooked 
nose, and thin, clean-shaven lips and 
chin, so that he resembled an aged eagle 
as he perched there on a log of cotton- 
wood. It was Rive himself, of whom I 
have heard it said that when he was 
young, and went into public, he always 
took a boy and a broom with him to 
clean up what remained of the men with 
whom he happened to quarrel. But we 
didn't know him at that time, and so did 
not appreciate the old raseal’s sublime 
irony when he beamingly urged us to go 
on to his own ranch, understanding per- 
fectly well what awaited us. 

However, there was no way but to 
march ahead, and it was during that 
late middle darkness between nightfall 
and moonrise that the long ten miles 
was completed, and we came to Rive’s 
rancheria. It consisted of a score or 
so of log-houses and stables huddled to 
gether and surrounded by redskin tee 
pees, corrals, and small stagings sustain- 
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ing harness, ete., out of reach of dogs 
and coyotes. Ahead, along the bottoms 
of the Pend’ @ Oreille river, to which 
the road closely approached at this point, 
stretched a long line of well-fenced fields 
and meadows; but no fence or hedge 
separated the rough, bare houses from 
the road, or from the treeless, rocky 
plain and hills behind. 

Plainly this was an Indian settlement. 
Everything was perfectly still; even the 
two dog's that came to meet us made no 
noise about it. 

‘All asleep,” muttered Pete, as though 
that remark settled the case. 

‘*Then they must be waked up,” I re- 
joined with some asperity. 

Very unwillingly and _ cautiously, 
therefore, Pete sidled up to the door of 
the foremost house, which was veiled 
under hop-vines, followed by the two 
dogs. Softly he touched his knuckles 
to the door, and the dogs turned away as 
though hopeless of any excitement. 

‘*Knock louder, Pete,” I shouted. 

‘They might be on the shoot!” re- 
plies he, and retreats to his horse. 

Then I go myself and bang the door 
with my whole fist. It delights the dogs, 
but nobody responds. It is evident that 
the hamlet is deserted. What next? 
Plainly nothing is left us but the hills. 
The night is still and warm, and the 
medallion of the full moon rises fresh 
from the mint through the motionless 
topmost sprays of the poplars along the 
ereek. We hear the bell denoting where 
the horses of a freighter, asleep under 
his wagon, are feeding beyond the thick- 
ets, but otherwise everything is pro- 
foundly quiet, save for the high-pitched, 
fine-spun songs of thousands of mos- 


“quitoes pirouetting about our ears. Per- 


haps on top the high ridge we may escape 
them, so we force our jaded horses up 
two or three hundred feet, but the mos- 
quitoes are here too, and our only hope 
of peace lies in the coming of a breeze to 
blow them away. 

Rest must be had at any rate; forty 
miles in the saddle on a bl: izing day, 
with nothing to eat after breakfast but a 
handful of crackers, is no child’s play. 
Anchoring one horse to a rock, and 
letting the others loose, we take a sad- 
dle-blanket and an _ overcoat apiece, 
search out comparatively smooth spots 
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among the rocks and liedown. Already 
notice of the feast had gone abroad, and 
from far and near the no-see-ems had 
gathered to their merry-making. Were 
ever mosquitoes so hungry! They were 
open to no reasoning in any language 
or phraseology, and we tested great 
variety with some vehemence. They had 
no fear whatever—could neither be scared 
nor brushed away—had “‘ three-o’clock- 
in-the-morning courage "—stuck in their 
needle-pointed picks as soon as their feet 
touched the skin, without pausing for a 
single second’s prospecting; and I can- 
not recall a more miserable night out of 
doors than that one proved. 

The hill upon which we had camped 
was the outer ridge of a low range bound- 
ing the valley on the south. From its 
eminence the course of the river could 
be traced eastward for many miles, by 
the line of trees which fringed its banks, 
and which were the only trees in the 
landscape. Beyond, a gap in the hills 
disclosed the jagged, blue-black outline 
of the Mission range of mountains, be- 
hind which the sky was afire with the 
sunrise. The blaze of a few twigs of 
sage-brush setting off the smutty  sil- 
houette of a coffee-pot would have excited 
far more interest just then; but it oc- 
curred to me, as I wearily folded my thin 
blanket, that the irregular, black sierra 
might be the rough edge of the shell of 
the night, through which the half-hatech- 
ed day was bravely poking his yellow 
head. This was a momentary faney— 
the absorbing idea was breakfast, and 
we decided to seek the teamsters passed 
the night before, and if possible buy 
something to eat from them. Their fire 
was crackling on the further bank of the 
creek when we found it, and one man 
was mixing bread in the mouth of a sack 
of flour, while another brought in the 
four horses and began to harness them. 

One of the teamsters was an old Ger- 
man, who, in twenty-five years of front- 
ier life as a ‘‘fre ighter,” had acquired a 
most excellent pronunciation, at least in 
American profanity. His companion was 
a stalwart half-breed, who announced 
breakfast by handing to each of us a tin 
plate and a tin cup, both thickly coated 
with the grease of former me: ils. Into 
the cup was poured half a pint of strong 
tea—a beverage I detest at home; then 
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he slapped down upon the plate a fat 
slice of half-fried pork—an abomination 
to civilized palates anywhere. The bread 
had been baked before the fire in the 
frving-pan, was half-done, and golden 
with saleratus. But we ate and drank, 
paid two bits, lit our 
pipes and went on, 
thanking heaven it 
Was 0 Worse. 
Barring the evil 
remembrance of the 
saleratus ino my 
mouth, that first 
five miles across the 
level valley through 
the cool of the morn- 
ing air was very 
pleasant, and the 
clever work of the 
sunrise in dispelling 
the brooding mists 
of the purple hills 
was something good 
for a man to see. 
Then we came to 
a prosperous-looking 
house and hoped to 
buy some grain, but 
there was nobody at 
home. We didn't 
try the house-door, 
but the dairy was 
open, where a dozen 


or so great pans 
stood full of sour 
milk mantled in 


thick eurdled cream, 
upon which Pete re- 
galed himself. While 
we were conduct- 
ing these investiga- 
tions, an old In- 
dian, wearing civil- * 2 
ized clothing—albeit 
very ragged—made 
his appearance, and 
began to coo-ee to the chickens, tossing 
them handfuls of wheat. He could not 
speak English, and his Chinook flowed 
in so thick a stream of Kalispel gut- 
turals that I could make little out of it. 
Speech failing, we had recourse to 
signs, partly those conventional among 
all Indians, partly extemporized, and 
soon learned that he was merely a neigh- 
bor of the red owner of this ranch, but 


PANTOMIME 





that oats were to be had if we would go 
on a few rods to the old ’fellow’s own 
farm. 

His home proved to be two log cabins, 
a big conical lodge (made of poles, green 
cowhides and matting) and a root-cellar. 
All around it were 
fields of oats, barley 


and wheat, with a 
patch of potatoes 
and kitchen vege 


tables left to grow 
pretty much as they 


pleased. He had no 
barn, stacking his 
grain and using his 
cabins for _ store- 
houses as well as 


winter quarters, his 
teepee serving as a 
summer house. The 
kitchen was at an 
outdoor fire, where 
his wrinkled old 
kloochman was now 
stewing some dusty 
dried beef for break 
fast. 

While the 
were 


horses 
feeding and 
resting I walked on, 
taking a cut across 
the weedy fields till 
I stumbled upon a 
big snake, after 
which I kept to the 
road. The soil here 
is light and gravelly, 
but seems to produce 
well when water is 
brought to it by ir- 


rigation. All along 

the river side stood 

Indian cabins and 

é fields, but the road 

FOR OATS. bore away from 


there, keeping along 
the dry benches at the base of the hills, 
so that I had walked four or five miles 
before I found a bit of shade at the cross- 
ing of the Jocko—a lively stream flowing 
down from the south-east. Here were 
encamped more freighters who had come 
over from the Mission, five miles distant, 
and were on their way westward. Just 
ahead a nice-looking little cabin stood 
near the road, with a woman and several 
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children at the door, and I asked permis- 
sion to sit in. the shadow of the house 
until my horses came up. 

The woman was a young half-blood, 
two of whose children were regular little 
brown Indians, while a third had a white 
skin and blue eyes. Her husband, a 
Frenchman, was off at Flathead lake 
looking after cattle. 

** What has become of the people in 
the valley?” I asked; for though houses 
and farms had been plentiful we had seen 
nobody at all except the aged Indian who 
sold us the oats. 

‘They are all away at church,” she 
explained, ‘‘I was going too, but I was 
too sick. This is not my house. I live 
ten miles below.” 

By ‘tthe church” I understood the 
Jesuit mission of St. Ignatius, which for 
many years has been a center of religious 
influence among the Indians of all this 
region, and where there now resides a 
colony of hard-working priests and nuns 


missionaries in the 


most practical sense of 
the word, and having 


almost boundless contral 
over the aborigines of 
western Montana, who, 
without exception, are 
devout Roman Catholics. 

‘This is the feast day 
of the patron saint (Ig- 
natius),” she continued. 
* Yesterday (Sunday) 
they had high pontifical 
mass celebrated by the 
archbishop of Oregon, 
who is visiting the mis- 
sion. There are about a 
thousand Indians over 
there and a great many 
French people. When 
the archbishop came, all 
the Indians went out to 
meet him, running their 
horses, yelling and firing 
their guns, and so 
corted him in with great 
ceremony. To-day they 
have a big dinner and 
horse -races and great 
sport. I wish I could 
have gone.” 

Just then one of the 
youngsters came out 


es- 
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with his fists full of crackers, and I 
thought it a good opportunity to ask my 
entertainer if she could not sell me some 
coffee and crackers. No, she couldn't: 
the crackers were only afew a gentleman 
had given to the boy. I was not to be 
bathed so easily, however. A hungry 
man’s wits become sharp. So I said no 
more about it, but presently began to give 
a casual account of my adventures—the 
failure of supper at the ferry, the hard 
night on the hill-top, the seanty bad 
breakfast with the teamsters, and wound 
up by my mild wonderment where I 
should see another meal in the blank 


country ahead. Suddenly she inter- 
rupted me with an amazing proposi- 
tion: 


‘“‘T can give you a plate of oyster soup 
if you like.” 

And half an hour later, on the remot- 
est edge of an Indian reservation in 
northern Montana, I sat down to oysters 
stewed in new milk, to good bread and 
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butter, to whole-souled coffee, to pre- 
served peaches and crisp cookies! 

The twenty miles remaining of the 
day's ride were shadeless and horribly 
exhausting under the shimmering noon- 
tide heat, reflected by the circling smooth 
hills and the gleaming plain; but all 
along the Jowlands lay Indian farms, 
while the uplands were dotted with cat- 
tle and horses. The latter were a con- 
stant attraction to my vagrant kiyoos 
pony, and an equally constant source of 
annoyance to me. 

The night was spent at the Jocko 
agency, headquarters of the Flathead 
(Kalispel) Indian nation, and was made a 
most pleasant and restful one by the 
hospitality of the agent and his family. 

My route the next morning—I should 
now be able to follow a good wagon-road 
all the way to Missoula and civilization 
—ran for half a dozen miles straight 
an unsheltered plain; round, 
brown, close-shaven hills on one side, 
and the wooded mountains on the other, 
broken only by the narrow valley be- 
low the agency, where Indian ranches 
were scattered beautifully among the 
willow thickets beside the stream, and 
the bottom-lands were checkered with 
squares of wheat and oats. How grate- 
ful after this arid exposure the arched 
aisles of the pine-woods through which 
the road presently wandered, avoiding 
rocks, creeping cautiously in and out of 
gullies, circling knolls, and dodging the 
big trees! There was one long hill sur- 
mounting miles and miles of level tree- 
tops spread beneath the path; but after 
that the traveler was immersed again in 
the cool shadows; the needle-strewn 
arth, the orange trunks and the light- 
green foliage so filling his eve with yel- 
low that, when glimpses of the clear 
sky were caught, it seemed a more vivid 
violet than ever was seen elsewhere by 
mortal vision. 

In an open glade by a stream-bank I 
came upon a small company of immi- 
grants making a late start. They had 
three ordinary farm-wagons covered with 
cotton-sheeting and piled full of miscella- 
neous furniture. There were two brown- 
skinned old women and three young ones, 
none of them blooming to any extent, 
while children of all sizes, ages and de- 
grees of hungriness swarmed about the 


across 
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camp-fire. They had come from Mis- 
souri in the wagons, and were going to 
Oregon, spending a whole summer on 
the trip. Missouri lost some ague vic 
tims and Oregon gained some—that’s 
about all this two thousand miles of mi 
gration would amount to. 

Presently I became aware that I had 
passed out of Indian territory, by com 
ing upon the long embankment of the 
new railway grade which had stopped at 
the boundary line. There were no signs 
of mankind about, and the fresh, evenly 
piled earth looked as though it might be 
the upheaved track of some huge sort of 
a mole that had passed that way the 
night before. Half a mile farther the 
real origin was manifested by the hasty 
log-cabins, the bark shanties and canvas 
tents, the wagons, and 
chopping of the grade-makers. 

All these camps, which were set any- 
where, right in the woods, divided into 
little groups where companies of old 
neighbors kept together, were imbued 
with a different air from anything I had 
met before. By and by I discovered that 
the change was due to the presence of 
women, These graders were Mormons 
who had followed the building of the rail- 
road northward into Idaho and thence 
had moved on to this line, attracted by 
better wages, or else had been brought 
directly from Utah by the contractor. 
They had come in groups of ten or fif 
teen friends. Each one of these ‘*com- 
panies” brought and worked its own 
teams and implements, had its account- 
ant, who received and distributed the 
pay of the whole squad, and each ar- 
ranged its home-life. Generally the 
central figure of each company was an 
aged Mormon farmer, who owned all 
horses and wagons employed, and hired 
men enough to work them, paying a 
trifle less than he received from head- 
quarters. He brought along some of the 
women of his household (of whom he 
would be likely to have enough to spare 
without injury to his Utah farm), who 
could act as cooks and camp-keepers, 
preserved from loneliness by a host of 
children and dogs, and occasionally 
helped by some unfortunate Chinaman 
of low estate. In this way ‘‘the Mor- 
mon,” who was really a small contract- 
or, found that his 


scrapers log 


profits and savings 
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together (women being economical) net- 
ted him a handsome income at the end 
of the season. 

Stumbling over a rougher road and 
through woods now grown denser as the 
bed of a little stream was more and more 
closely approached; occupied with the 
varied evidences of railroad construction 
and the occasional camps of the graders 
picturesquely set out; and listening to the 
birds which here were especially numer- 
ous and musical, I found myself suddenly 
at the end of the forest with fifteen miles 
travel remaining to 
be done. Here the 
foolishness in’ a 
man’s head asserted 
itself. 

It was high noon, 

and the proper course 
was to have unsad- 
dled, lounged under 
the bushes, and taken 
a nap beside the 
brook. But the brook 
set the bad example 
of rushing heedlessly 
out into the thirsty 
plain, and I followed. 
It was a wide, hot 
landscape, pushed 
aside on either hand 
into great heaps of © 
gravel, tinted uni- 
form brown with 
sere herbage. Not 
a handbreadth of 
shade anywhere—no 
bluish line to show 
where the hills broke 
or overlapped — no 
vivid patch to tell of 
cultivation, or dot of bushes denoting a 
spring, or rank of feathery cottonwoods 
whereby to trace a water-course. Only 
rast sweeping curves of yellow and 
brown, glaring and shimmering in the 
utterly quiet noonday glare, and a daz- 
zling sky like some huge reflector over- 
head. 

Along the far-away rounded bluffs ran 
the mathematically straight line of the 
railroad bed, ready for its iron; it cut 
through the ridges and was heaped up to 
a steady level in the hollows, mile after 
mile, straight as an arrow. Hour after 
hour nothing relieved the smooth mon- 
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otony of gleaming valley trembling in the 
rays of sunshine that enveloped horse 
and rider in breezeless furnace-heat, ex- 
cept that now and then miniature cy- 
clones of dust danced ahead, down the 
wagon road. Later, indeed, an occa- 
sional Indian lodge was encountered, 
white and silent, its sleeping occupants 
attended by a few drooping ponies and 
drowsy dogs; a group of wagons, with 
men stretched under them, exhausted; a 
miserable fence enclosing some parched 
field of half-ripened grain; or a distant 
glimpse of mist-veil- 
ed heights, their out- 
lines tremulous in 
the wavering cur- 
rents of heated air, 
and their patches of 
dull snow a mockery 
in this torridity. At 
intervals such slight 
changes as_ these 
came, but they sub- 
tracted nothing from 
the universal monot- 
ony. Later yet ap- 
peared a long sand- 
hill to be climbed— 
hundreds of feet of 
steady ascent to a 
burning top, then 
hundreds of feet 
slowly down, the 
sun fighting us—the 
horse as well as his 
> rider—every inch of 
the way. 

But here our eyes 
were cheered by the 
sight of trees at the 
foot. Almost blind 
with the glare and suffocation, we came 
to them and rested in their shade, listening 
to the rattles sprung by red and yellow 
grasshoppers, and the harsh clink of a 
lonely sparrow, whose coat was so dusty 
he could scarcely be seen among the dry 
weeds. 

There were occasional willows after 
that, under which we could halt, and 
some noiseless irrigating ditches in 
whose tepid water I could bathe my 
aching head; but after this we had three 
miles across a smooth upland behind a 
crowd of cattle whose tongues were 
hanging from their lips with thirst, and 
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whose moanings were pitiful to hear; 
then at last the fiercely white houses 
of the village came in sight—a village 
where the thermometer registered 104 
degrees in the tavern-porch. 

Thus ended my five days on the Mis- 
soula trail. It is an experience that can 
never be repeated, for now, many times 
a day, the trains and steam-boats of the 
Northern Pacific startle the air, so noise- 
less at the time of which I have been 
writing, and the pristine wildness has 
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been marred. Yet there remains as 
much—perhaps, in general estimation, 
more—of interest ; and where I jogged 
along hungrily and fretfully at four 
miles an hour, you may fly in personal 
ease at forty, with dinner in the next 
coach; and where the mosquitoes kept 
Pete and me awake on a rocky hill-top, 
you may sleep peacefully ‘neath the cur- 
tains of your Pullman, your comfort 
secure in the fact that there is no longer 
a frontier. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘“‘AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” 
‘“‘A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” 


III. 


IT was some little time before Olivia 
regained her self-control. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Ottarson had drawn her to a sofa 
and had used upon her arts of so volu- 
bly and naturally soothing a sort that if 
her wretchedness had not been 
severe as it was, the girl might 
have broken into laughter a 
some of the endearing dimin- 
utives by which she now heard 
herself addressed. When her 
tears had ceased to flow she sat 
with quivering underlip and 
stared straight before her. She 


“THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,” 
““THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” 


EDGAR FAWCETT, 


‘* RUTHERFORD,” “* TINKLING CYMBALS,”” 


ETC. 


‘*Q, bosh,” said Mrs. Ottarson, rough- 
ly intolerant of being over-valued. ‘‘ I’m 
as strong as a horse, and never had a 
nerve in my life. Now do tell me what 
the trouble is. It’s something those two 
said, of course.” 

‘** Yes,” answered Olivia. 





seemed to be asking some silent 
question of the future’s very 
silence. Mrs. Ottarson, stirred 
more by this mood than by the 
stormier one, at length showed 
her own suspenseful alarm. 

‘“My sakes alive, ‘Livia! if 
you don’t jus’ want to drive 
me clean out 0’ my seven senses 
you'll let me know what 7s the 
matter.” 

And then Olivia gave a start, 
turning again to her aunt, ‘I 
must have frightened you so, 
Aunt Thyrza,” she said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘It was selfish of me. 
I should recollect how your 
nerves and strength have been tried far 
more than mine, with those many nights 
of watching.” 





‘0, AUNT THYRZA, IT’S TOO HORRIBLE!” 


There was a little more silence, and 
then she impetuously cried: ‘‘ Think of 
it, Aunt Thyrza! Papa has left nothing 
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—or it’s even less than that! Mr. Dela- 
plaine has for years been warning him, 
they say, that he was over-spending his 
income. And finally his partner had 
written him a letter, very direct and 
plain, which brought us back to Amer- 
ica for the last time. I recollect the 
letter. It came to us last August when 
we were at Zermatt. It made papa al- 
most ill; his disease was beginning then, 
and he could no longer bear a_ shock 
without showing it. He said it was not 
the letter, but I always had my doubts. 
In October we crossed again, coming to 
this house as usual. There was a very 
long interview, I clearly recall, between 
Mr. Delaplaine and my father on the 
first evening after our arrival; but I am 
nearly sure there was no quarrel. Still 
a coldness, I think, sprang up between 
them from that time. And I suspected 
so little what the real difficulty was! 
Through three months or so, until he 
was taken ill, papa went very often to 
his office in Wall street. Sometimes he 
would look miserably weary and dis- 
turbed when he came back. Everything 
was lost, Aunt Thyrza — everything! 
And I never dreamed he was in the 
midst of such misfortune. I believe 
this will be my chief sorrow hereafter— 
that he suffered so without my knowing 
it. Of course, just now, it almost takes 
my breath away to think of myself—of 
what Iam going to do—of the little I 
actually can do. It has come so sud- 
denly. They assure me there is nothing 
left—papa has spent it all. He kept 
over-drawing and over-drawing. He 
never had the least regard for money— 
I had often noticed that in him. My 
aunts say that for years he continued to 
answer Mr. Delaplaine in the most hope- 
ful terms. He had spent great sums 
while mamma was alive; he had thrown 
thousands away. But he insisted that 
the suecess of the banking house would 
hereafter mend his fortunes. Then he 
began to borrow of his partner. Al] 
might have gone well, even then, if he 
had not taken to gambling.” 
‘*Gambling ?” echoed Mrs. Ottarson. 
Her idea of a man who gambles was 
essentially a New York one. She swiftly 
had a vision of personages with dyed 
black moustaches and exorbitant gold 
watech-chains, who haunted the stoops of 
Vol. VI.—10 


certain semi-reputable hotels, who drove 
in ‘sulkies” behind fast trotting-horses, 
who hung about the gilded bar-room of 
the old St. Nicholas on what was once 
central Broadway, and who prowled at 
night to clandestine gaming-dens in the 
gloom of Crosby street and similar un- 
canny purlieus, where they swindled 
credulous victims at poker or faro. 
‘*Gambling!” she repeated. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
‘Livia. It can’t be true of your father, 
dear! He was always too high-toned for 
that kind o° thing!” 

Olivia gave a dreary smile. ‘‘So 
many gentlemen gamble abroad,” she 
said, ‘‘and papa did it. It all comes 
back to me now. I was with him for 
several weeks, three years ago, at Mona- 
co and Monte Carlo. I never thought 
it even strange, then, that he should 
play; hundreds of others played, his 
friends and acquaintances. But I real- 
ize, now, that it was a vice with him.” 
She drooped her head, for an instant, 
and pressed both hands against her eyes. 
They were quite tearless eyes when she 
she again revealed them, but they shone 
with a dry, hard light from her sweet, 
pale face. ‘‘Oh, there is no use, Aunt 
Thyrza,” she went on, ‘‘of my disguis- 
ing the truth to myself. Aunt Letitia 
and Aunt Augusta came with a kindly 
enough motive. You don’t like them— 
neither do I. But they meant to prepare 
me for the very worst as gently as they 
could. Perhaps they’d have done it 
more gently still, if you hadn't St 
But never mind. Don’t think that I 
blame you, for I donot. Mr. Delaplaine 
is coming to see me this evening, and 
they would have me meet him with 
some knowledge of what he would say. 
They were quite right; give them their 
due, Aunt Thyraza.” 

*‘Andhe’s arich man, ain't he, Livia?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Papa is in his 
debt for I don’t know how much.” 

‘* Well, he won’t mind that now, of 
course. He'll make some proposal about 

settling matters; of course he will. 
He'll tell you just how things are, and 
then—” 

Olivia gave an interrupting laugh, so 
sharp and bitter that it sounded like the 
travesty of mirth. ‘And then?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What then, if you please? 
This very house we are in belongs to 
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him, my aunts say. How can there be 
any settling of matters? If he chooses 
to help me for a little while until I’ve 
something to do for my own living, that 
is his own affair. But to accept perma- 


nent help from him—or from anybody !” 
Here Olivia rose, and a great pride, at 
gave new firm- 


work in her young spirit, 


trust; trusting it has grown like breath- 
ing. I never could conceive of myself 
as poor, somehow. I've pitied others 
often enough, but there seemed always 
a great gulf between their calamity and 
my secure state. Want and I seemed 
not born to meet in this world. Ah, how 
differently it has turned out!” 





‘“WHO HUNG ABOUT THE GILDED BAR-ROOM OF THE OLD ST. NICHOLAS.” 


ness to the line of her delicate lips. ‘‘As 
long as my health lasts I shall never 
be a burden like that.” She shivered 
suddenly, as though a rush of cold air 
had struck her, and looked to right and 
left with the mixed bewilderment and 
rebellion of a bird that for the first time 
finds itself caged. That new, captive 
sense was upon her—that feeling of hav- 
ing been abruptly tripped into a pitfall 
by destiny—which may rouse just such 
an involuntary gesture of would-be es- 
cape. ‘‘Oh,” she burst forth, ‘ how 
can I ever get familiar with the change 
ofit all! Aunt Thyrza, I think I know 
something, now, of the way people feel 
in an earthquake. The one support goes 
to pieces that they’ve forgotten even to 





‘Tf I only had a home fit for one like 
you are to come to it!” Mrs. Ottarson 
sighed. ‘But I’m ‘fraid things would 
never suit you, ‘Livia, up there to my 
boarding-house.” Here a very perturbed 
frown appeared on the speaker's fore 
head. ‘‘La’s a-merey me! what can 
you do for a livin’, dear? You ain't 
handy at your needle, much; besides, 
that’s adog’s life. And teachin’ ? Well, 
that isn’t much better, I guess.” 

‘“That must be my fate, I suppose.” 
said Olivia, solemnly. ‘‘I shall have to 
teach. Some of those fine relations of 
mine ought to assist me, there. If it 
were only giving French lessons! I’m 
sure I could do that; I know the lan- 
guage so thoroughly; it would be strange 
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if I didn’t. Just before I left boarding- 
school, one of the principal teachers said 
to me that there was no difference be- 
tween my accent and that of the French 
pupils.” 

Never was the marvelous buoyancy 
of the youthful mind and heart more 
abundantly evidenced than now. In- 
deed, it would sometimes seem as if 
youth and health, when once fairly 
commingled, might make a_ talisman 
wherewith to resist the fiercest assaults 
of disaster. Already Olivia’s eyes har- 
bored a gleeful sparkle as she slipped 
back to the side of her aunt. 

‘*T can’t bear to hear you talk so !” 
cried the latter. ‘‘ Th’ idea, ’Livia, of 
you teachin’! W’'y, the Auchinclosses 
and Satterthwaites, an’ all the rest of 
‘em, ought to feel proud i 

‘*T know what you're going to say,” 
broke in Olivia, and not with the meek- 
est of tones. ‘‘ And I pray you'll not 
even suggest it.” 

‘“ Well, then, there’s Mr. Delaplaine, 
deary. He was always a friend o’ your 
pa’s, bein’ his pardner. He ought to do 
something. Oh, I guess he will.” 

‘*T don’t know what he will have it 
in his power to do, Aunt Thyrza.” 

‘*Oh, in these cases I dare say there’s 
pretty much always some money sort 0’ 
layin’ ’round. I mean something might 
be his takin’s or your pa’s leavin’s, which 
ever way he chose to fix it.” 

Olivia looked at her aunt as though 
this rather curious view indicated a sub- 
tlety of monetary arrangement quite 
baffling to her own perceptions. 

“Tf Mr. Delaplaine offered to give me 
any money,” she said, ‘‘I should refuse 
it; for that would mean simply charity, 
and I will not live on anybody’s charity 
except my own.” She meant the words 
with such a splendid sincerity, then! 
Already the first unnerved and stunned 
sensation had passed, with her. 

The world had not tamed her yet, and 
she even felt at this early hour a faint 
thrill of that challenge to its taming ten- 
dencies which few but the really strong 
natures ever feel. Olivia had been 
thought a marvel of determination and 
character while at school. It was in- 
deed strange to see how her American 
brain and temperament told there. Not 
that she was unconventional, The nice- 





ties and elegancies, in her case, had 
rather to be nourished than acquired. 
Her poor dead mother may have been 
the daughter of a carpenter, but she had 
died between costlier panelings than Ab- 
ner Jenks would have known how to 
construct, and all thechild’s infaney had 
drifted through experiences clement and 
soothing as the most faithful attend- 
ance could make them. From whatever 
source the money came—whether from 
the gaming-tables of European watering- 
places or from the indulgent concession 
of Spencer Delaplaine’s coffers, Olivia 
had been reared by its magical assist- 
ance with as much quiet fastidiousness 
as though she had been a little princess 
of the blood. 

But some hereditary trait of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance had early 
revealed itself as her dower. At the 
pension she was never like the other 
girls; she would sometimes laughingly 
say to her teachers that the lack of re- 
serve and repose for which they chided 
her was a result of certain influences 
exerted by her first governess, who had 
been an American lady hotly resenting 
an enforced expatriation. But this lady, 
who adored her own country and never 
had enough scorn to pour upon what she 
denounced as the shameful restrictions 
and repressions brought to bear upon all 
foreign damsels, could not have done 
more than encourage and vivify in 
Olivia attributes which merely waited 
the summons of her tuition and counsel. 
Those repeated visits to New York with 
her father had strenuously influenced, 
as well, the moulding of a personality 
destined for what alien censors of eti- 
quette esteemed over-assertive and even 
unmaidenly. Olivia had always insisted 
upon the unmanageable posture of having 
personal opinions. She revolted against 
any compulsory retirement into back- 
grounds. There had never been the least 
use in telling her that she spoke with 
too loud a tone, that she was guilty of 
indecorous enthusiams, that she violated 
this or that dictum of recognized re- 
straint. For seven or eight years before 
her final trip to America she had resented 
the slightest slur cast upon the country 
which she exulted in ealling her own. 
She inflexibly championized the United 
States, and not seldom with an ardor 
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that roused enmity and dislike in her 
classmates. 

It would be hard to explain what this 
proclivity meant if heredity were not 
really at the root of it. Her father’s 
distinct patriotism may have largely 
helped its development. There is often 
a kind of odd pathos in the love cherished 
for their native land by exiled Americans 
who have deliberately concluded to dwell 
elsewhere. Houston Van Rensselaer not 
seldom talked in a loving strain about the 
superior government and institutions of 
‘the other side,” which his close pre- 
ferred proximity to the Are de Triomphe 
or to the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square might have caused a bloodless 
listener to condemn as rather triflingly 
sentimental. No doubt Olivia, from the 
most plastic periods of her childhood, 
had been impressed by just this incon- 
sistent fervor of discourse. But whether 
or no her father and the chronicled Eu- 
rope-hating governess both proved, in a 
measure, strong incident forces upon her 
younger life, it is certain that her Amer- 
icanism continued permanent and para- 
mount. Altogether, was by no 
means unpopular among her classmates. 
She had the gift of swaying them by 
her advice or suggestion, and just before 
she left for these shores, crowned with 
no mean academic honors, both instruct- 
ors and co-disciples equally conceded of 
her that she bore the mental birth-mark 


she 


of a vivid though perhaps dangerous 
originality. 
She was a girl of whom those who 


knew her best, in her days of pupilage, 
and at the same time cared most for her 
welfare, would prophesy not a few of 
the future miseries that one’s own error 
and weakness will engender. She had a 
monitory conscience enough; her moral 
atmosphere was visited by no misleading 
twilights; wrong was detestable to her 
from every abstract mode of regarding 
it. But there had been occasions in her 
brief life when the imp of the perverse 
had successfully prevailed with her. By 
escapades of mischievous audacity she 
had made the tranquil pension quake 
to its very centre; but these contuma- 
cious freaks had always ended in moods 
of passionate repentance, and in eager 

punishment more 
which she received. 


aseetic craving for 
rigorous than that 
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‘‘She has in her the stuff for a true 
dévote,” would muse Madame Z— : 
her principal instructress, who was her 
self a fervent Catholic. ‘‘If she once 
gained the mastery over those wicked 
inclinations, there would be a peniten 
tial surrender of self that means just the 
right state of soul for the real zealot.” 


But Olivia lacked what is called the re 
ligious disposition. She would never 


have made an exemplary nun any more 
than she would have made a confirmed 
scoffer. Reverence was as little a part 
of her being as impiety. The dubious 
and questioning bent of this remarkable 
century had not escaped her expanding 
intellect, since all the orthodoxy of 
her boarding-school encompassment had 
been constantly antagonized, so to speak, 
by long talks during vacations with her 
father, never a man to treat deferential 
ly the *aecepted * theologiec codes. ‘I 
sometimes think, papa,” Olivia had said 
to him during one of their conversa 
tions, ‘*that I must have had a thor 
oughly evil person for an ancestor. He 
or she belonged either to mamma's peo- 
ple or to yours; I can’t, of course, even 
speculate on that point. But I’ve had 
the conviction that there’s some such 
reason for my occasional bad seizures.” 
Houston 
this theory as something prettily droll in 
a girl of sixteen. He had judged what 
his daughter had remorsefully confided 
to him as her diablerie to be the amus- 
ing compunction of an over-sensitive 
young casuist. He how much 
her very mannerisms of speech had been 


Van Rensselaer laughed at 


forgot 


borrowed from his own carelessly clever 
of putting things, and he was 
wholly ignorant of how unconsciously 
but accurately she reproduced many of 
his indolent, daring views when 
more reinstated among guardians whom 
these could not fail to shock. 

‘“Tve no doubt, my dear,” he had 
answered, “that you could go back on 
both sides to all sorts of reprobates, male 
and female. But it’s quite idle to think 
about that. When you get older, you'll 
wake up to the fact of how bien élevée 
you really Then it will be high 
time to weigh the advisibility of never 
forsaking your present standard.” 

‘*But, papa, you don’t understand,” 
Olivia had objected. °° I'm not speaking 


way 


once 


are, 
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of what I've been taught. I mean a 
kind of headstrong wish, now and then, 
to do what I’ve been taught is awfully 
wrong.” 

Her father laughed away this protest 
as the merest bagatelle of hair-splitting 
serupulosity. ‘‘ Girls of your age,” he 
told his daughter, ‘‘often get morbidly 
moral. It never does much harm, I 
suppose. It’s like the stir of the sap 
in the virgin bud. They fancy them- 
selves possible sinners because they 
begin to realize what a sinful world 
they’ve been born into. If a snow- 
flake, dropping from the sky into a 
dirty city, like this huge Paris we're 
in at present, could think and speak, 
I've no doubt it would express itself 
very much as you are doing now.” 

But Olivia was not at all satisfied 
with this light dismissal of her con- 
fession. She insisted on gauging her 
own faultiness at just what she es- 
timated its true range of demerit. 
There were times when she grew to 
consider her acknowledged demon as 
a very tractable persecutor; he would 


Absolute ‘‘ young-ladyhood” dropped 
the mantle of dignity over her before 
she left the pension, and mischief of 
every sort became a diversion vetoed by 
pride. Olivia would now and then have 
a chilly little presentiment lest the vi- 
cious part of her composition were not so 
successfully tranquilized as it seemed. 





lie so pleasantly dormant for days at ‘*you SHAN’T TAKE A WORD OF IT BACK, YOU DARLING!” 


atime. It was not that her wrong- 
doing ever greatly passed the bounds of 
roguery and pranksomeness, though it 
was not always exempt from the ire and 
spite of vengeful intention. What troub- 
led Olivia about her own peccadilloes 
had far less to do with an exaggeration 
of their importance than with the fact 
that she committed them while clearly 
conscious of just what dagger-points of 
coming remorse she was sharpening for 
‘*There comes a 
kind of vogue-la-galere feeling with me,” 
she once explained to a fellow-scholar. 
‘*T resist it, and then—well, then I don’t 
resist it, and that’s all. But I could if I 
wanted; there’s always this painful ar- 
riére pensée: I could and I didn’t.” 

‘* But do you really try with all your 
might and main, Olivia?” asked her 
companion, who was a tall, lithe, over- 
grown lily of an English girl, with a 
face like St. Cecilia’s, and big brown, 
pleading eyes. 

‘“*T do—till the last moment,” said Olivia 
dryly. ‘It’s that last moment that makes 
me knock under,” she added, with a rue- 
ful shake of the head, having borrowed 
unaware one of her father’s pet phrases. 


If the demon ever should rise again, he 
would have other weightier misdeeds to 
concern himself with than schoolgirlish 
capers. ‘‘ Well,” Olivia meditated once, 
not long after she had been graduated 
into freedom and leisure, ‘I can only 
hope that now I am old and grown-up, 
[ shall be lucky enough to escape temp- 
tation. Without temptation as an as- 
sailant, it would be pretty hard for a girl 
like me, I should say, not to keep her 
self-respect unblemished.” 

Later on, this question of temptation 
assumed for her a strange and gloomy 
attractiveness. Her father had rarely 
exercised any heedful supervision over 
her reading. During the intervals of 
relaxaticn from study he had not pre- 
cisely let her read what she chose, but 
he had been much less restrictive on 
this point than many less loving parents 
might have proved. And now, when 
her stay at the seminary was ended, 
he conceded a still wider latitude of 
choice. It was then that she found 
herself selecting books (whenever she 
could light on them) which dealt with 
the careers of those who had disappoint- 
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ed high expectations entertained by their 
friends and admirers, who had forsaken 
their own ideals of conduct either feebly 
or wantonly, who had fallen from grace, 
who had bartered for a mess of pottage 
the golden birthright allotted by cir- 
cumstance. She incessantly put herself 
in the places of these unfortunate human 
failures. *‘ How would J have behaved,” 
she ceaselessly asked herself, ‘*if I had 
been situated just as this or that charac- 
ter was ?” 

The world that she was to dwell in, 
and that she hoped to shine in, spread 
before her like a delightful unvent- 
ured country before a traveler who has 
just reached it along not a few weari- 
some preparatory leagues. She wanted 
to live her life duteously and nobly. 
She had said this again and again to 
her half-amused, half-admiring father 
during the last healthful months of his 
existence; she had said it more than once, 
while he lay ill in Washington Square, 
to the aunt whose unforeseen kindliness 
and fortitude had waked in her such a 
warmth of thankful love. Mrs. Ottarson 
had thought it just such a desire and 
resolve as a girl of her fine calibre 
would be visited by. But Olivia had not 
at all meant it in that way. She soon 
decided that her aunt Thyrza was inca- 
pable of following her lines of reflection 
and analysis. The fears that she per- 
petually fostered regarding herself would 
have seemed ludicrous to a nature at 
once as strong and as simple as Mrs. Ot- 
tarson’s. She would have thought this 
whole matter of self-distrust quite as 
nonsensical as Van Rensselaer had done; 
but she would have lacked her brother- 
in-law’s acumen and mental training in 
the discussion of it. 

And so, during those dreary days that 
preceded her father’s death, while she 
watched for the shadow that had entered 
the still old house to gradually grow 
blacker and more portentous, Olivia fell 
to brooding upon all the chances which 
might await her of wisely, honorably 
and capably husbanding what was truest, 
sweetest and most wholesome in her own 
discerned individuality. And it was now, 
when the dolorous task which engaged her 
made this introspective office take a more 
appropriate coloring, that she assured 
herself how fecund were the opportuni- 
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ties within her reach. She would be 
rich; she was what a good many of her 
countrypeople would insist upon calling 
an aristocrat by birth; she had been 
carefully educated; she could not fail of 
holding an influential position. How 
would she use these rare advantages? 
Ah, how preciously could she use them! 
The types already presented to her by 
Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satterthwaite 
were despicable for their narrowness and 
egotism. Would not she do more and 
be more than these two servile devotees 
of sham and arrogance had done and 
been? 

The sudden blow that had fallen upon 
her produced a disarray far stronger in 
meaning than that mere ebullition of 
hopeful vivacity with which we have 
last seen her rally under so distressing a 
threat. Mrs. Ottarson’s bluff and home- 
ly sympathies were welcome because of 
their invaluably genuine quality. But 
after an hour or two Olivia fled even 
from those, and locked herself in her 
own room upstairs, to try, as she told 
her aunt, ‘if she could not get a little 
sleep before Mr. Delaplaine called upon 
her. She got no sleep, however, and 
courted none. She lay down, and the 
rest of body composed her quivering 
nerves, perhaps, while she grew almost 
unexplainably anxious to hear what her 
father’s late partner would really have 
to say. Her aunts had told her that he 
felt the greatest hesitation about person- 
ally mentioning to her the subject of her 
dead parent’s financial ruin. But it had 
somehow been one of the traditions of 
her childhood that he was an exceeding- 
ly able person. Her father had always 
led her to believe this, and her first 
thrill of irreverent disrespect for him 
had occurred during those meetings of 
theirs after the miserable days of death- 
bed anxiety had begun, when his frigid 
self-continence, his impenetrable stolid- 
ity had repelled and disillusioned her. 
Still, she niow forlornly argued, he 
might come with the suggestion of some 
grateful and memorable expedient. Why 
not? He might have recognized that in 
spite of shattered patrimony, she was not 
one of those who would accept the tame 
conciliation, the galling peace-treaty of 
a proffered assistance. There might be 
likelihood that he would arrive equipped, 
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as it were, with some proposition at once 
uncondescending and feasible. 

‘Tt will not be fair to let you remain 
here after to-night,” Olivia told Mrs. 
Ottarson while they were seated at din- 
ner, that same evening, in the large, 
bleak dining-room below stairs. 

**Oh, you jus’ hush, ’Livia,” retorted 
her aunt; ‘‘Tll stay ’s long ’s ever I 
want to; there! ‘Tain’t a soul’s business 
but mine; ‘taint even yours.” 

‘‘It’s your boarders’ business,” mur- 
mered Olivia, looking round at three 
more family portraits, all of them with 
colorless faces that gleamed from a den- 
sity of dark paint, and all bordered by tar- 
nished gilt frames hardly a finger wide. 
‘**T hate to think of your goodness bring- 
ing any loss to you. I fear it has done 
so already. But, aunt,” the girl went 
on, ‘‘I will promise, if you go to-mor- 
row, to go with you. Yes, I will prom- 
ise to go.” 

‘*An’ stay?” faltered Mrs. Ottarson. 
Nothing could have given her greater 
delight, now that the tremendous change 
in her niece’s prospects had presented 
itself, than to retain Olivia under her 
protection till death (or only marriage, 
perhaps) dissolved this desirable arrange- 
ment. ‘‘ You don’t mean to stay, do 
you, Livia?” 

‘For a little while,” said the girl, 
smiling. ‘‘ Until I can begin my fight 
with fortune, you know.” 

Her smile had the light of tears in it; 
at least Mrs. Ottarson saw it thus. But 
she shrugged her plump shoulders and 
tried to speak cheerfully. ‘* Well, if you 
should go into any such fight, dear, an’ 
get regular beat at it, y’ know, there'll 
always be me, openin’ my arms to take 
you in.” ... Here Mrs. Ottarson gave a 
most spirited start, dropping both knife 
and fork on her plate with a resonant 
clash. ‘‘ W’y, “Liv—i—a!” she slowly 
gasped, staring across the little round 
table at which they sat opposite one an- 
other. ‘Th’ idea of my not thinkin’ 
of *t fore now! Th’ i—dea!/” 

‘“Well?” said Olivia. She perfectly 
understood that this violent yet unsolved 
consternation on her aunt’s part meant 
no trivial fancy. A concept of moment 
must underlie it, or she would never 
have dedicated to it so asthmatic an in- 
tonation or so bewildered a grimace. 


“Well, Aunt Thyrza, what discovery 
have you made?” 

‘* Discov ry, “Livia? W’y it’s just 
bursted on me!’ "“Xcuse the word ‘ burst- 
ed’; it isn’t extra s‘lect, I know; but I 
can’t help it.” 

‘I don’t object to it,” said Olivia. 
She felt confident enough that there was 
to be no groaning of a mountain over 
the birth of a mouse. She knew how 
unexplosively her friend could act when 
firmness and serenity were required of 
her, and she had the fullest certainty 
that no trifling disclosure, at this hour 
of her own mingled bereavement and 
perplexity, would be invested with idle 
pretensions. ‘‘ But, I should like to 
know,” she proceeded, ‘‘ why you are so 
immensely concerned without a minute’s 
warning—really I should.” 

‘Well, dear, you shall know.” Mrs. 
Ottarson now spoke with an emphatic 


deliberation. ‘‘It’s this. There’s Ida 
Strang. You've often heard me talk 


‘bout Ida. ’Course you have.” 

‘‘Tda Strang? Oh, yes. T’veseen her, 
too, once or twice. She came here to 
speak with you about matters that re- 
lated to—” 

‘My establishment,” broke in Mrs. 
Ottarson. She looked round to see if 
the waitress had left the dining-room, 
and found that this was the case. If 
she and her niece had not been alone 
together, she would have preferred that 
Bridget should hear the word ‘estab- 
lishment ” instead of ‘‘ boarding-house.” 
But she satisfied herself that Bridget was 
gone—a fact whose weight had until 
now quite escaped her consideration. 
‘‘Or my boardin’-house, if you please,” 
she added lightly, as if ashamed of her 
recent obvious feint. ‘‘ Yes, I rec’lect 
you have seen Ida. Well, as I’ve told 
you, she’s a kind of upper help, an’ yet 
she holds herself higher than any help 
I've got, by a good sight. She ’tends to 
things I can’t ‘tend to. She sees that 
the girls fix the rooms jus’ so, an’ she 
mends a little, an’ she keeps an eye on 
the bed-clo’es an’ piller-cases, an’ she 
stays in an’ kind o’ bosses things when 
I go t’? market, an’—oh, dear, Livia, I 
can’t begin to ’numerate what that girl 
does do. But mind, she ain’t really 
help, nor never was. Her folks are 
very genteel; they live East; it ain’t 
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far from Boston. She always eats her 
meals with me. She’s been good as gold 
while I’ve been away. She ‘pears to 
suit splendid. Of course the boarders 
’s missed my deserts. But they’ve et 
what Ida an’ Cook together could 
knock up f'r ‘em, an’ no grumblin’ that 
Ive heard of. Oh, Ida’d’a told me if 
there had been. An’ now she’s goin’ to 
be married. Yes, I got her letter yes- 
terday. If ’t a comet any other time 
I'd a been in a fiuster "bout it. But yes- 
terday ! Why, you know!...She ’d first 
met him East. He’s got a place here 
in a clothin’ store, ready-made, but first- 
class of its kind. They’re goin’ to live 
in a flat, somewheres uptown, an’. . well, 
it all "mounts to this—Ida’s got to go.” 
Here the solemnity of Mrs. Ottarson’s 
face became tragic. ‘‘’Livia!” she ex- 
claimed, in a voice that rang with the 
deepest and truest feeling, ‘‘I’m givin’ 
Ida Strang twenty dollars a month. Of 
course that means board, an’—well, I 
was goin’ to speak “bout her appetite, 
but now ’s no time f that kind o° talk; 
is it? Still, eat! I never did see a girl 
that put away like. . But, oh, ’Livia, if 
anyone had told me this mornin’ I should 
be makin’ such a proposal t’ you, I'd a 
laughed in their face fr a fool o’ the 
first water. An’ yet you say you will 
get your own livin’, an’ you say—yes, 
you have said—that you love y’r aunt 
Thyrzy, faults an’ all, an’ w’y isn’t it 
better t’ come to me like that than t’ go 


as gov’ness in some stuck-up family 


that would chuckle behind your back 
jus’ t’ see one o° your kind brought 


down. “T is'nt bein’ a servant, ‘Livia, 
mind. Don’t look like that!—’s if you 
wanted t’ scold me. Ill take it all 
back if it bothers you. Pll—” 

‘You shan’t take a word of it back, 
you darling!” cried Olivia, as she sprang 
from her chair, rounded the slight curve 
of the dining-table, and threw both arms 
about her aunt’s neck. ‘‘T'll go to you 
gladly, that way! I'll take Ida Strang’s 
place with all my heart. If you made 
me your servant, | shouldn't 
long as you paid me my wages for honest 
work!” 

“Livia! Dont!” 

“Yes, I will! You know I'm proud, 
aunt, but I'd hate myself if I dreamed of 
being proud to you!” She kissed her 


care, SO 
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aunt's olive cheek again and again, and 
her tears began to flow as she did so, and 
no doubt they mixed with Mrs. Ottar- 


son’s, which had surely started too. 
“Tl meet Mr. Delaplaine (when he 
comes this evening), oh, so bravely 
now! After all you’ve done for papa 


and me, I should hate myself if I thought 
there was the least shame in earning my 
living in your house and at your side!” 

Here Olivia drew 
aunt, who 
hand 
shoulders. 
untold 
voice, 


backward from her 
was still seated. She let a 
remain on either of that lady's 
Oh,” cried the girl, with 
thankfulness in her breaking 
‘*you’ve—you've taken such a 
load from me! Tl stay with you al 
ways! Ill be Ida Strang—I'll try very 
hard to be more—I—I will, truly!” 

‘**Pooh!” cried Mrs. Ottarson, spring- 
ing from her chair and snatching Olivia 
again to her breast. ‘‘’S if you, my 
dead sister's only child, couldn't be a 
million times more! I 
could!” 


jus’ guess vou 
IV. 


Mr. Spencer Delaplaine made his ap 
pearance at about eight o'clock that same 
evening. Olivia was in perfect readiness 
to receive him. She looked pale as she 
entered the spacious, uncompanionable 
drawing-room, which had the doleful 
feature of somehow never seeming as if it 
were thoroughly lighted, no matter how 
many of the gas-jets in its cumbrous 
chandelier were made to shoot forth flame 
from the pinkish tulip-like shades. 
Perhaps the girl’s black robe caused her 
to appear paler than she really was, but 
it brought out, at the same time, a cameo 
like refinement of profile which might 
otherwise have eluded the more 
gaze. Mr. Delaplaine’s gaze did not 
show any listless sign as he shook hands 
with her, gray and cold though his eye 
gleamed to the rather timid glance that 
now met it. 

Olivia had: her opening speech, as it 
were, prepared. She felt so reassured 
and placidly exultant, since the recent 
conference with her aunt, that possibly 
no real timidity possessed her; and cer 
tainly she revealed none as she now said, 
sinking into a chair while her visitor re- 
seated himself: 

‘The flowers you sent this morning 


listless 
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were very beautiful, Mr. Dela- 
plaine! Poor papa always 
loved flowers. It was most 
kind and thoughtful of you 
to send him such charming 
ones.” 

Mr. Delaplaine had drop- 
ped his eyes toward the car- 
pet. He gave a little husky 
cough, and then said: 

‘*Oh—ah—yes. Tm glad 
they pleased you. Those ob- 
servances help, in their way, 
at such sad times.” 

‘Indeed they do!” Olivia 
replied, with an earnestness 
brupt as it was undisguised. 
‘*T hear that in New York 
some people dislike flowers at 
funerals. But I can’t think 
why. Can you?” 

He lifted his eyes again, 
and drew out a pair of gold- 
rimmed glasses, rubbing them 
with a white silk handker- 
chief before he put them on, 
and speaking before he had 
finished this brief preparatory 
process : 

‘Oh, people hate the hum- 
bug that is so apt to go with 
the custom.” 

“The humbug ¢” repeated Olivia, 
opening her blue eyes in a tender amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes. The crosses and wreaths and 
things that come from Heaven knows 
whom, and are sometimes almost an 
impudence, considering the comparative 
strangers who send them.” He shifted 
in his seat, crossed his legs with a quick, 
nervous motion, and leaned backward a 
little. The glasses that now shone above 
his aquiline bend of nose became him; 
they gave him a more senile air, and yet 
one in perfect keeping with his high 
bald forehead, the little bushes of gray- 
ish hair at each temple, and the shoul- 
ders just stooping enough to show what 
a flexible, martial sort of figure they had 
once less weakly surmounted. ** But of 
course,” he went on, **you would not 
be apt to have any such experiences, 
Miss Olivia; you have met, naturally, so 
few New Yorkers.” 

‘And they try to get into the good 
graces of people by sending flowers to 





“IT HAS BEEN A GREAT BLOW FOR ME.” 


their dead,” murmured Olivia, mus- 
ingly. ‘‘ Well, if there were anything 
sincere about such an attempt,” she de- 
cided, witha gentle little touch of posi- 
tiveness, should say that it was a 
very human and even lovely way of 
expressing sympathy.” 

‘* But there lay the trouble,” said Mr. 
Delaplaine, with a crisp, smileless little 
laugh. ‘‘It was very often quite the 
reverse of sincere. Some member of a 
conspicuous New York family died—of a 
family whose future kettledrums, dinners 
or balls certain energetic strugglers 
wanted to attend, and lo, the most cost- 
ly floral emblems, with cards attached. 
would appear on the day of the funeral. 
Such offerings couldn't very well be 
returned to the senders, but being ac- 
cepted, a kind of obligation was accepted 
with them; and so, in many instances, 
an abusive system of social pushing 
grew out of the practice. Then some- 
body set the fashion of appending to the 
death notices in newspapers—‘ It is par- 
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ticularly requested that no flowers be 
sent.’ This kind of thing was of course 
a clincher. It effectually headed off the 
wariest tacticians. And then came the 
droll part of the innovation.” 

**The droll part!’ echoed Olivia, in 
sad surprise. 

‘* Yes; everything has its funny side, 
you know. I recall several cases in 
which that little addendum was made 
to the death-notice of relatives where 
very few flowers would have been sent 
by anybody under any circumstances; 
and yet there it was, staring you in the 
face, just the same. They thought it 
the right thing to do, and they did it. 
They wanted the interment to be comme 
il faut. After all, there’s only a slight 
step from wishing to live that way and 
to be put into the grave so.” 

The cynic undercurrent in these words 
hurt Olivia. ‘‘There’s only the differ- 
ence between life and death !” she said. 
** And that is such a wide one.” 

‘It must be to you, at your age.” 

**T believe it is to everybody !” she af- 
firmed most seriously. 

‘** Ah, that’s because you're still young. 
You wouldn’t be young and in good 
health if you didn’t cling to life.” 

Olivia made a negative gesture. ‘IT 
have seen old people who clung to life,” 
she said. 

Mr. Delaplaine smiled. *‘* You mean 
they were afraid,” he answered, with a 
languid mutter. 

‘** Awed, perhaps,” she said, as if half 
assenting. 

‘*Oh, it’s the same thing. They call 
itawe, but it’s only fear. And fear takes 
many forms. Religion is often one of 
them.” He laughed his low yet sharp 
laugh again, which was not unlike the 
faint tinkle wrought by meeting metals. 


‘*Not the right sort of religion !” ex- 
claimed Olivia. 
“The right sort? My dear Miss 


Olivia, who that is devout does not feel 
sure he possesses that ? It’s an affair of 
temperament and sentiment. I’m not 
quarreling with it wherever it exists. I 
should as soon think of quarreling with 
the mereury in a thermometer.” He 
began to smooth one of his knees with 
the fingers of one hand, whose pink, 
well-tended nails the light struck, giving 
out from them dim, pearly flashes. Ev- 
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erything about his person bespoke the 
most careful nicety; his evening dress 
was the perfection of subdued taste; his 
linen was spotless; he wore but one ring, 
with an antique stone set in it, of far 
more value than it looked. ‘‘I take 
things as I find them,” he continued 
placidly, ‘‘and I find them best to en- 
dure when they are taken that way.” 
His composed face underwent a slight 
change of expression, now; the furtive 
blending of fatigue and satire seemed to 
die from it and leave a deepened gravity 
behind. ‘‘I always did that with your 
poor father. But I grant, now, that it 
might have been wiser if I had spoken 
more plainly and harshly to him when 
he was so carelessiy shutting his eyes to 
your future. You see, I 
sume, that your aunts have made a cer 
tain state of affairs more or less clear to 
you.” 

Olivia had dropped her head during 
these last two or three sentences. But 
she raised it as the speaker's collected 
voice died away. 


as 


“Yes,” she answered, with a direct 
glance straight at her companion. 


‘*They have told me that I have noth- 
ing—that all has gone during papa’s 
lifetime.” 

He nodded slowly and confirmingly 
while she watched him. ‘‘ Yes—that is 
but too true. I suppose it shocked you. 
But you seem to have borne it with 
philosophy. I feared you would not. 
I’m glad to see that you do.” 


She had astonished him, but he was 


not one to let her perceive that. He sat 
observing her with much intentness, 
now; she could not see how keen his 


gray eyes were behind the lucid but ob 
scuring lenses they wore. 

‘‘It has been a great blow for me,” 
she replied, tremors 
voice but no hint of tears ensuing. 
‘‘T’'m not over it yet; I shall feel it for 
many a long day. And why should I 
not? It alters my whole life; it changes 
me from an independent being to an en- 
slaved one. For poverty is slavery 
I’m quite old enough to have learned 
that.” 

‘* You're right,” he said; ‘‘ and there’s 
no slavery so bitter as that which has 
once tasted freedom . . . I 
‘rather direct speech to 


coming into her 


used 


your father 
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Twice I went over and saw him in Paris 
while you were at your boarding-school. 
Each time I went prepared for an alter- 
cation, and each time he welcomed me so 
cordially and made me have such an 
agreeable sojourn in the enchanting city 
that I sailed home again feeling as if I'd 
left something behind me; I suppose it 
was my scolding. Still, he heard from 
me expressions of opinion regarding 
which he could’nt have been greatly in 
doubt. But they never made any dif- 
ference with him. Of course he could 
not have gone on borrowing much long- 
GE ede 

‘* And he borrowed a great deal, did he 
not?” the girl broke in here, with her 
cheeks turning paler. Debt seemed to 
her something so onerous, dangerous, 
disgraceful. 

‘*No; only a few thousands. I think 
there are outstanding sums that will 
cover the whole liability when his 
affairs are finally settled.” 

‘*Oh, Iam very glad to hear that!” 


lously begins above the rose-hued west, 
with fresh winds fragrant from new 
leaves and grasses, bear a lovely mystic 
analogy, in light and color, to just such 
pure young faces as Olivia’s now ap- 
peared. ‘She’s a wonderfully sweet- 
looking creature,’ Spencer Delaplaine 
said to his own thoughts. ‘I have al- 
ways held her to be so, but just now I 
feel more certain of it than ever.’ 

‘*My poor child,” he said aloud, ** don’t 
bother yourself about any indebtedness. 
Of course I made my loans with my eyes 
open...” 

‘* But that is no excuse for me,” struck 
in Olivia. ‘‘No excuse whatever.” 

‘* No excuse?” he repeated, leaning for- 
ward in his chair and playing with the 
slim gold cord of his eye-glasses. ‘‘I 
don’t understand.” 

‘*The debt I mean, is the same, if 
any should remain, after his atfairs—as 
you yourself have put it—are finally 
settled.” 

**The debt is the same?” he once more 








*“SUCH AN AGREEABLE SOJOURN IN THE ENCHANTING CITY.” 


declared Olivia, a bloom stealing back to 
her cheeks. The rich liquid sparkle 
that secret excitement had lent her blue 
eyes contrasted captivatingly with this 
damask tint; certain evenings in spring, 
when the first glitter of stars tremu- 


repeated, and with undisguised bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Yes, I mean, it will be my debt. At 
least, I shall look on it so. I suppose 
the law would not, but that will be of no 
consequence to me. Whatever it turns 
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out that papa owed you I shall continue 
to owe you.” 

He leaned back in his chair again. He 
was smiling, and the lines made by his 
lips at this moment had for Olivia an 
effect almost sardonically cruel. 

‘““You!” he exclaimed. ‘* You! 
lightful!” 

The girl felt herself crimsoning with 
annoyance. At the same time her spirit 
rose. ‘‘ Ah,” she softly cried, with a 
ring of rebuke in her tones that was 
womanlike enough to make, for at least 
that brief interval, her tender age seem 
incredible, ‘‘I cannot allow you, sir, to 
receive in sarcasm what I advance very 
seriously. If I am poor now I may not 
always be. Torecognize the debt will not, 
I am well aware, be to discharge it. But 
I intend to discharge it if I ean; I shall 
always bear in mind that I—I have in- 
herited it.” 

He had ceased tosmile. He had begun 
to rock the uppermost of his crossed legs 
in a deliberative manner that implied 
both diversion and condescension for the 
alert sensibilities of her who watched 
him. And his next words caused her to 
start and bite her lips, they so humiliat- 
ingly confirmed her expectations. 

‘“Do you know, you simply fascinate 
me by your originality—your natural- 
ness? That is a rather strong bit of en- 
thusiasm for me, my dear Miss Olivia. 
I usually deal in the sober grays both of 
statement and emotion. DTve never had 
many enthusiasms in my life—don’t look 
indignant at me because I haven't. I 
couldn’t help it. I must have been born 
on a foggy morning, when there was a 
raw, lazy east wind that didn’t promise 
the slightest ray of sun for certainly 
twenty-four hours. But I’m not so be- 
nighted that I can’t appreciate intensity 
in others. I said you were original, and 
I meant it. You're just the sort of 
daughter your father might have had; he 
was original in many ways; I remember 
once telling him that he was a free-think- 
ing nonconformist in a shell of conven- 
tionalism. He frowned and didn’t like 
it; so few of us like to hear anything 
that approaches being the real truth about 
ourselyes. I’ve no doubt you will resent 
being told that you amuse me exceed- 
ingly. You can’t see why you should. 
Of course you can’t. If vou did, my 


De- 


poor young lady, you wouldn't be half 
as amusing as you are You 


assert candidly and innocently that you 
have inherited your father’s debt to me, 
whatever may prove its amount. And 
you make this assertion only a very short 
time after learning that you have not a 
dollar in the world. Your confidence 
in the possibilities of your own opulent 
future is what so particularly charms 
me. It has the very dew of maidenhood 
upon it, if you'll pardon such a poetic 
burst from an old fellow as steeped in 
cold prose as I am. Some day, thirty 
or forty years from now—when you are 
steeped in cold prose, too—you'll be able 
to comprehend all this much better than 
now.” 

Two bright spots burning in 
Olivia’s cheeks as he ended, but other 
wise she bore herself calmly. ‘‘ You 
turn what I have said into quiet ridicule, 
Mr. Delaplaine,” responded. ‘‘It 
may seem to you very entertaining; it 
is to me without the flavor of comedy 
you detect in it. But I am not quite 
so helpless, even now, as you judge me. 
[ have a kind friend in my aunt Thyrza, 


were 


she 


Mrs. Ottarson — indeed an invaluable 

friend. I am going to begin at once 

~arning my own living with her.” 
‘*Good heavens, my dear child! You 


can’t mean that you are going into that 
boarding-house they say she keeps! And 
what on earth do you propose doing 
there?” 

‘*Getting honest employment.” 

He took off his glasses again and _ be- 
gan to polish them ruminatively. ‘‘ Did 
the . . er the lady herself propose 
this to you?” 

‘*T induced her to propose it.” 

‘Ah indeed? And you intend 
to be a sort of upper servant there? Is 
that the idea?” 

‘‘T should say it was. Except that 
Aunt Thyrza is so fond of me as prob- 
ably to become the most indulgent of 
But I shan’t let her indulge 
me too much; I shall constantly oppose 
that.” 

‘*But your other aunts Mrs. 
Auchinecloss and Mrs. Satterthwaite ? 
They assure me they are willing 

‘To support me? 
stood. It is very kind of them. 
prefer to support myself.” 


mistresses. 


I have so under- 
But I 
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There was a silence. Mr. Delaplaine 
readjusted his glasses above the some- 
what severe curve of his nose. ‘' You 
say that Mrs. Ottarson is your dear 
friend. She has undoubtedly nursed 
your father in a very capable way. I 
surmise that she must have made a most 
comforting associate for you in the sick- 
room, and your having become fond of 
her is not at all remarkable. But, my 
child, to go and live with her is quite : 
different thing. It is worse than bury- 
ing yourself alive; for to bury oneself 
suggests at least silence, and you will 
have about you, instead of silence, a 
clatter of vulgarity which the American 
boarding-house can alone perpetrate.” 

‘“Very possibly I shall. But I shall 
be busy. You mind little troubles—pe- 
tites miséres like that—so much less 
when you are busy.” 

She saw the icy smile edge his lips as 
he replied loiteringly: ‘‘ What shall you 
do? Darn towels? Dole forth the tea 
and sugar? Keep the mice out of the 
strawberry jam? Haggle with the gro- 
cer and battle with the butcher? You 
were simply not brought up for such a 
life, and you may as well realize it now 
as a year from now—when retraction is 
too late.” 

** Retraction?” said Olivia, lifting her 
brows. ‘* You refer to my seeking the 
Auchincloss or Satterthwaite protection, 
after all.” <A dolorous little laugh fell 
from her, at this point. ‘*There must 
be a good deal of haggling with the gro- 
cer and battling with the butcher before 
I do so.” 

** You don’t like those ladies, then?’ 

‘T don’t like the plan of living with 
them !” 

‘*]t is not unusual in New York for peo- 
ple to try rather hard to cross their thresh- 
olds. How have they displeased you ?” 

‘‘Not at all. I hope that we shall al- 
ways be bonnes connaissances, but 

‘*My dear, don’t for an instant imag- 
ine th ‘you will be,” interrupted Mr. Del- 
aplaine, lifting both hands for an instant 
and then letting them fall, ‘‘ provided you 
sink so low as to live with that dreadful 
Mrs. Ottarson.” 

Olivia’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ You presume 
to tell me it is sinking low!” she began. 
‘“Now will you be kind enough to hear 
me tell you 


” 


‘Nothing rude, I hope?” he again 
broke in. He was tranquillity itself; he 
could no more have become angry with 
her than with a June rose, bending and 
swaying in the wind, because one of its 
tiny thorns had made a spiteful lunge at 
his flesh. ‘* I don’t deserve to have you 
call me names, or anything of that sort. 
My dear voung lady, I don’t presume to 
tell you it is sinking low, or that Mrs. 
Ottarson is a dreadful person. I was 
merely making an imaginary quotation, 
as it were. Jam positive that this is just 
what your aunts would say. Of course 
it is no concern of mine, except in so far 
as you are the child of an old friend.” 

‘* Forgive me if I misunderstood you,” 
said Olivia, softening. ‘‘I know that 
Aunt Letitiaand Aunt Augusta hold Mrs. 
Ottarson in great disfavor. She doesn’t 
outwardly meet their approval, and so 
they never stop to consider what a heart 
of gold she has.” 

“Oh, I'm perfectly willing to admit 
that it’s a heart of gold,” he briskly 
returned. He had set himself to beating 
a little tattoo with the finger-tips of one 
hand on the marble-topped table near 
which he sat. ‘' But hearts of gold have 
the misfortune to be invisible.” 

“Hers is not—at least not to me. I 
have seen it more than once for weeks 
past. She has shown it to me.” 

‘“Ah, Miss Olivia, are you entirely 
sure that it’s eighteen carat? Pardon 
my atrocious flippancy. I shan’t dare 
to goon if you wither me with another 
of those indignant looks that you gave 
me a little while ago. And you ought 
to be merciful; you ought to recollect 
how time has withered me already.” 

The banter in his voice was mockery 
itself to his listener; yet she felt it to be 
so discriminated, so modified, that her 
resentment of it could only make her 
appear ridiculous. 

‘** Candidly,” she said, ** Il would rather 
you would not go on, Mr. Delaplaine— 
in the strain you have adopted.” 

She saw his gray eyebrows elevate 
themselves over his luminous glasses. 
‘“Bless me! what strain? I’ve been 
admiring your championship of some- 
body you're fond of. [ma good deal afraid 
of you when you look so tempestuous, 
but that doesn’t prevent me from admir- 
ing you, all the same. We're very apt to 
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be impressed that way by performances 
we're incapable of ourselves. I don’t 
believe I've ever been so honestly angry 
as you just were, in all my life. I may 
have scowled and wanted to strike some- 
body; that’s only the common, coarse 
style of procedure, with the raw Adam 
in it, the selfish personal thrill of retali- 
ation. But your anger had a nice little 
touch of sublimity. If my nerves were 
a trifle stronger I should be tempted to 
beg that you would do it again; for, 
upon my word, it’s deucedly—I should 
say magnificently, becoming!” 

All this was delivered with so much 
measured, inscrutable repose of utterance 
that Olivia lost power to judge whether 
it were really meant for satire or sincer- 
ity. But if the latter, it stung her none 
the less keenly. 

‘It appears,” she said, with the bitter- 

ness of unconcealed reproach, ‘‘that I 
must come back to my own country and 
undergo a great misfortune here, only 
to discover how lightly my unhappi- 
ness is looked upon. I am not sure 
whether you wish to jest with me or 
no.” And now she rose, standing placid 
and sorrowful, in the spacious, cheerless 
room. ‘‘But it seems to me that you do 
wish to jest. This may be no more than 
your habitual mode of treating every sub- 
ject in life, petty or the opposite. But 
it is not my mode, and this evening, of 
all others, I am averse to playing a part 
with which I have no sympathy. 
Therefore you must excuse me for say- 
ing that I would rather not remain here 
with you any longer. Let us talk togeth- 
er, if you will, at some other time. You 
know what this day has been to me. 
As for the course I shall take hereafter, 
I think I have fully explained that. I 
love Aunt Thyrza dearly, and Iam going 
to live with her—you know on what 
terms.” 

He had risen by the time that she fin- 
ished speaking. ‘*So, I am dismissed,” 
he said, grimly. 

She gave a slight smile, inclining her 
head with a grace that she did not dream 
of. ‘Only for to-night. I am tired— 
distraite, if you will. I...” 

He took several steps toward her. As 
she raised her eyes to his face she dis- 
cerned a new look upon it, His glasses 
dropped, and he caught them by their 


thin chain, swaying them to and fro 
while he now spoke. 

“Olivia,” he said, ‘‘I hope you're not 
too tired for one thing.” 

She stared at him questioningly, and 
he drew still nearer. 

‘* Well?” she queried. 

If he had been someone else she might 
have concluded that he was embarrassed ; 
but embarrassment and he had no appre- 
ciable relations in the conception she had 
thus far formed of him. 

‘*There’s a means of saving yourself 
from stooping like this,” he began. He 
still swung his glasses, and he glanced 
down at them fitfully while he continued 
to address her, scanning her face for an 
instant and then averting his gaze. ‘‘ For 
it 7s stooping, and you'll be horribly sorry 
you did it. As for the means I men- 
tioned—it’s here; it’s I, myself. I offer 
it.” 

She had not the faintest perception of 


his true meaning. ‘‘ Thanks, no,” she 
said. ‘‘You are kind to propose it. 
Please don’t think me ungrateful. But 


I can’t accept. Ishould be miserable if 
I did.” 

‘“You don’t understand me,” he re 
plied, looking at her very steadily. 

‘*Oh, yes I do. It’s to be your pro 
tégée, your—” 

‘‘Not at all, if you please. . . Olivia, 
it’s to be something much—much nearer 
than that.” He took her hand, and she 
let him take it. She still had no idea 
what he meant. Her girlish thoughts 
had already swiftly shaped the question 
—‘* What can I be nearer to him than his 
protégée—than the daughter of his old 
partner, adopted by him ?” 

He still held her hand, fondling it. 
This revelation of tenderness in him was 
quite unforeseen to her; she had a qualm 
of self-rebuke for having pronounced him 
so thoroughly mundane and hardened. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, smiling. ‘‘ You 
mean that I: shall take in your house- 
hold some such place as that which I have 
agreed to take in Aunt Thyrza’s!” 

He clasped her hand still tighter. 
“That isn’t at all my meaning,” he said. 

‘*No?” she murmured, wonderingly. 
W hat could it be, then, if it was not that? 
He evidently wished to help her; it was 
unmistakable that he so wished. His 
eyes had almost an amiable light in their 
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greenish-gray pupils; that indolent, de- 
risive method of speaking had left him 
—that suggestion of being a person who 
treated life, death and the human soul 
as if they were a compound, yet forceless 
joke, a.trinity of triviality. 

‘*No,” he said, seeming to echo her 
own monosylable, while he watched the 
sweet, bold interrogation in her guileless 
eyes. ‘That is not my meaning. Can't 
you guess what it is?” His tones had 
become almost musical; they were so 
unlike those in which he was wont to 
speak, that for an instant the odd fancy 
crossed her as to the possibility of his 
having employed some whimsical trick 
of elocution. ‘* Try to guess,” he went 
on, “Dy.” 

‘“But I have tried,” she 
shaking her head hopelessly. 

‘“Try again,” he persisted. 

‘““Ts he really making sport of me?” 
Olivia asked herself. The child is never 
quite dead, in a girl of her years, and 
for a little interval she was beset by that 
displeasure a child will feel when sus- 
pecting the presence of raillery in others. 
But no, she soon concluded; such a sup- 
position was unjust; and then, almost 
immediately, she exclaimed: 

‘*T really am not equal to any more 
guessing, Mr. Delaplaine. You say that 
you would like me to be nearer than 
your protégée, and yet that you are not 
asking me to take any salaried posi- 
tion. fy 

‘Ah, it’s a salaried position, in its 
way. There’s a very handsome allow- 
ance attached to it. I shouldn't dream 
of supposing you'd take it, my dear, ex- 
cept for that saving clause, as it were. .. . 
I see that I shall have to blurt the truth 
right out. But it’s wofully discourag- 
We, os 

‘* What is discouraging?” asked Olivia. 
She looked alarmed, now; perhaps the 
first ray of real divination was entering 
her mind. 

“That you should not guess without 
my telling you,” he said And here 
he sought to retain her hand, while she 
made a little effort to draw it away. 
After that effort she let him keep it. 
Her eyes were full of doubt and her brow 
had clouded. She was not at all sure, 
vet; but it seemed to her as if each fresh 
minute rendered her more sure. 


returned, 


‘*How should this be discouraging?” 
she faltered. 

‘It makes me fear that you've no con- 
ception of me in the character I'd like to 
assume... as your husband, I mean, 
Olivia.” 

She snatched her hand away from him 
then, recoiling several paces. 

‘*My husband—you!” 

The words broke from her unawares. 
In another second she had regretted 
them, but it was too late for her to dis- 
pel the effect of repulsion, even of re- 
pugnance, which they must have pro- 
duced. 

‘‘Am Iso horribly old?” he asked. ‘‘A 
little past sixty ? Is that so very old? It 
seems Methuselah-like to you, I don't 
doubt, because you are so young.” 

Olivia had drooped her head; her 
cheeks were burning so that they gave 
her actual pain. ‘‘You must forgive 
me,” she stammered, ‘‘if—if I seemed to 
show you that I—I thought you were 
too—too old. It has taken me greatly by 
surprise. I—I was completely unpre- 
pared for it.” 

A little silence followed. To the girl 
it was truly agonizing. In all her life 
she had never known such crucial embar- 
rassment as now. Spencer Delaplaine in 
a trice, as it were, had roused her pity 
where before he had evoked merely her 
tepid and indifferent distaste. He had 
in a manner bored her; he now prompt- 
ly became interesting. It must be so 
frightful, Olivia had hurriedly told her- 
self, to want to marry anyone, and waken 
the mildly horrified sensations he had 
just wakened in her, simply because you 
asked the matrimonial question. 

‘**Please do not think this proposal of 
mine,” she heard him say, *‘ the result of 
any suddenly-formed resolve. It is very 
remote from being so, I assure you. Ever 
since you came back for the last time— 
and that is months ago—I have been sensi- 
ble of a...adeepening attachment. This 
sort of visitation comes to only a few 
men as late in life as it has come to me. 
[ had reached an age when I was justi- 
fied in expecting that it would never 
come. What mortal can have lived as 
long as I have lived without more than 
one so-called affair of the heart? But I 
speak as white truth, Olivia, as was ever 
spoken by human lips, when I affirm 
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that you are the first woman I ever saw 
whom I longed to make my wife.” 

She raised her head and showed what 
seemed to herself her blazing face. But 





“MY HUSBAND—yovu!”™ 


it was only a face dyed with a brilliance 
excitement had lit there, and fairer now 
to him who saw it (fair as he had already 
silently estimated it) than it had ever 
glowed before. 

‘*“You have paid me an honor,” 
said, catching her breath, and putting one 
hand clingingly just above her bosom, 
as women will do when they are in straits 
of agitation. ‘I thank you for the hon- 
or. It springs, I am sure, from the 
warmest generosity. I—I shall never 
forget it—I shall never forget that you 
gave me the privilege of declining it.” 

* Ah,” he eried, with an imperious 
rigor in his voice that made her start back 
from him alarmedly—** there’s not a 
trace of generosity about my conduct!” 
He appeared to marvel, asecond later, at 
his own betrayal of something so inti- 


she 


mately similar to passion; he stood with 
a kind of self-astonished look in his eyes 
and with a hand pressed against one tem- 
ple, as though he were asking himself in 
hisown worldly-wise vernacular what the 
devil he meant by such queer behavior. 
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And when next he spoke it was with all 
his old control. 
‘*T had but one motive,” he said, ‘‘in 
I'm fond of 
I want to 


asking you to be my wife. 


vou. I love you. 
marry you for that reason, 
and for none other in the 


world.” 
Olivia clasped both hands 
together as she stood facing 


him. ‘I don’t love you!” 
she exclaimed, using the 


naked fact because her poor 
disturbed wits could just then 
seize upon no other. ‘‘I don't 
love you, and I never could.” 

‘‘Tm perfectly aware of 
that,” he began, seeming to 
present himself before her, as 
the words fell from him, in 
precisely the same attitude of 
well-bred aplomb by which 
she had long since measured 


his individuality. ‘‘I don’t 
expect you to love me. I’m 
not such a fool. But I—” 


Here Olivia stopped him, with both 
uplifted hands. ‘‘No, no,” she cried, 
beseechingly and yet forbiddingly. 

Then a new thought appeared to strike 
her. But as it did so she plainly shud 
dered; and then, as if feeling that she 
had been rudely merciless in thus betray- 
ing aversion, she stretched forth 


one 
hand to him. 

Instantly afterward, however, she 
withdrew her hand. He had mean 
while advanced toward her as if to 


clasp it 

With precipitation, and with the sound 
of a repressed sob, she now turned from 
him, hurrying to the doorway and leav- 
ing him alone in the solemn, dull, ugly 
drawing-room. 

He did not quit the house for some 
little time after that. He had folded his 
arms and was staring down at the un 
couth serolt-work of the carpet... But 
at last he roused himself and went down 
stairs to the lower hall, where he had 
left his hat and coat. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, 
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A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WAR. 


BY EMMA 


Just at this time, when so many 
veterans are giving to the world their 
remembrances of the late war, and dis- 
cussing at length every hard-fought bat- 
tle, I have thought it might be well to 
break the monotony of masculine narra- 
tion by relating a little of the personal 
experience of one of the girls they left 
behind them. I lived then in the good 
old State of Pennsylvania, whose very 
soil is still dear to me, though I have 
not been able to call it home since our 
family circle was torn apart by the burn- 
ing of Chambersburgh in 1864. 

While ‘*the boys” shouldered their 
muskets and marched away, it required 
just as brave hearts to remain behind 
and be permitted to follow them only in 
thought. It was well there was plenty 
of work to be performed at home, or the 
waiting and watching for news from the 
field would have been unbearable. All 
willing hands were kept busy, not only 
preparing lint, bandages and other hos- 
pital demands and necessities, but there 
were the dear, comfort-giving boxes to 
be filled! Oh, those boxes! My heart 
warms still, and tears start involuntar- 
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ily, when I gaze back through the mists 
of more than twenty years and recall 
their varied contents. 

Two very important articles were yarn 
socks and muslin havelocks. As knit- 
ting socks had for some time been num- 
bered with the lost arts, lessons in that 
particular branch of home industry were 
the order of the day. All the grand- 
mothers and aunties were suddenly 
turned into patient teachers, and ere 
long almost any girl could turn off a 
pair of well-shaped socks at short notice. 
Then the havelock fever raged, and we 
all got patterns and worked off our feel- 
ings on havelocks, the hems of which 
we frequently decorated with short mes- 
sages, our addresses, or the names of 
those we most desired should receive 
them. In my opinion, the most valua- 
ble things about those boxes were not 
the different articles they contained, no 
matter how useful, but the warm, lov- 
ing feelings of which the gifts were 
the visible, tangible sign. I remember 
enclosing a handful of dried corn in a 
letter to a favorite cousin, then with 
the troops in ‘*the Wilderness,” and 
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eventually learning that cousin 
the himself and made a 
good meal, garnished with the memory of 
home love. 

In looking 
sakes the other day, I came across some 
brass buttons, which recalled the bright, 
courageous faces of a group of young 
officers, gathered in the parlor of a friend 
just before the battle of Gettysburgh. At 
that time all the girls were collecting 
buttons from their soldier friends to trim 
acertain style of blue-cloth jacket, which, 
I think, must have come into fashion 
just then for the display of such trophies. 
These particular buttons are still bright; 
but very sad thoughts come to me when 
I remember that many of their mates 
which remained on the coats grew dim 
and rust-covered in the soil of the battle- 
field of Gettysburgh. 

We were never without camps of our 
own soldiers around Chambersburgh, ex- 
cepting when receiving a visit from the 
enemy. At such times, not being in 
sufficient force to tender our Southern 
friends as warm a reception as the situa 
tion demanded, our soldiers would bid us 
a hasty farewell and move down the val- 
ley. 

Though strictly forbidden to have any- 
thing to say to the officers, who usually 
boarded in town, we younger girls man- 


my 


cooked corn 


over a box of old keep- 


naged on the sly to become really better 
acquainted with them than our older sis- 
ters, and certainly stood in less awe of 
them, no matter what their rank. I re- 
cold night in 
January with my sisters when, happen- 
ing to think we would 
where their friends 
roomed, I quickly gathered a handful of 
gravel, and, as we passed, threw it up 
against their window. 
shocked, and asked why I did it. 
there was time for neither 
lecture just then, for, in a twinkle, the 
window opened and closed, the light dis 


member being out one 


pass a house 


several of otficer 


My sisters were 
But 


answer nor 


appeared, and guessing what would fol 
Col. S. and 
I flew on 


low, “Run! or 
Maj. 
ahead, closely followed by them, while 
Find 


ing it impossible to out-run our pursuers, 


| gasped, 
B. will catch you,” and 
the officers brought up the rear. 


we took refuge in a church door-way. 
It was no the 
followed. My sisters were deeply mor- 


use: officers saw us and 
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tified. However, I think the officers 
really suffered the most from my joke, 
as politeness compelled their escorting 
us home, and they were in light fatigue 
coats and slippers, and without caps. 
My recollections of Confederate sol 
diers begin with Stewart's raid. I shall 
never forget the splendid appearance of 
his little command. 
ed in bona-fide 


They were all dress 
(which 
cannot be said of any command that en 
tered the State afterwards), well 
mounted, and gave one a good impres 
sion of ‘Southern chivalry.” It is im 
possible to describe the feeling of fear, 


uniforms 


gray 


were 


expectancy, and suppressed excitement, 
which took possession of every one on 
the eve of the Confederate For 
hours before, everything was confusion ; 
citizens hiding their valuables, and send- 
ing horses to places of safety. On the 
near approach of the enemy all was 
strangely quiet, the streets empty, and 


raid, 


everything presenting the appearance of 
a deserted village. But never were ap 
pearances more deceitful, for no matter 
at what hour of the day or night Con- 
federates entered, every movement was 
observed by thousands of unseen eyes. 
On entering, their first care was to 
secure any horses that might have been 
left, and for this purpose every alley 
and stable was simultaneously visited. 
Next a rush made for the 
where everything was confiscated that 
could be utilized by a soldier in any con- 
ceivable way. 


was stores, 


Hat and millinery stores 
After Stewart's 
raid, a whole company of decently uni 
formed Confederates 
Pennsylvania. 


were the most popular. 

Was never seen in 
Instead were old ragweed 
suits of gray, blue—any color and every 
material you can imagine. The appear 
ance of these troopers after visiting the 
often 


ludicrous in the ex 


treme, as their booty had to be 


stores Was 
disposed 
From 


of about their persons. two to 


five new hats on one head was a com 
mon sight, and the added decoration of 
long plumes, or streamers of ribbons, 
was Indulged in as long as the millinery 
stores held out. Such 
formed the oddest 
to the tattered 


veterans. 


Gay adornments 
imaginable contrast 
garb of these Southern 

During the summer of 1863, we 
under 


were 


Confederate rule for almost a 
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month. First came General Jenkins’ 
command, sweeping on us like a whirl- 
wind, in pursuit of General Milroy’s 
wagon train. Not being in- sufficient 
force to warrant a further advance, they 
hurriedly collected all the horses and 
other booty available and left us on the 


haste to depart) that they drew their re- 
volvers and fired promiscuously at the 
citizens as they retreated through the 
main streets, and declared that the next 
time we received a call from them it 
would be for the purpose of laying the 
entire place in ashes. A vivid mental 





CONFEDERATE 


second day, but before leaving set fire te 


the warehouse and railroad depot. This 
provoked several of our young men to 
interfere and extinguish the flames. 
Again the fire was kindled and again 
put out, which so exasperated the sol- 
diers (who by that time were in great 
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picture remains with me of flashes to the 
right and to the left from the revolvers 
of those angry Confederate cavalrymen. 
Just here T would like to mention a con 
versation I had some years after the war 
with an ex-Confederate, who seemed 
greatly interested when he found I was 
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one of the sufferers by the fire in Cham- 
bersburgh. He told me that the very 
men who under Jenkins tried to burn 
the warehouses and depot, were the ones 
who did burn the town on their return 
under McCausland the following year. 

It was not long after Jenkins’s retreat 
that General Lee’s whole army passed 
through our streets. For days the mo- 
notonous tramp, tramp, of Confederate 
infantry was heard. who have 
only seen an army on parade can have 
no conception of the appearance and con- 
dition of this Confederate host. Ranks 
of poorly clad, ill-fed, unkempt soldiers, 
and lines of horses stabled on the pave- 
ments before our doors, formed a picture 
more startling than attractive. The dis- 
cipline of this unsightly, andif the truth 
were told, not pleasantly odorous army, 
was in fact most excellent. None the 
less, its presence brought a long train of 
evils. We were forced to close up the 
fronts of our houses; camp-fever broke 
out in many families; and of this dis- 
“ase one of my own sisters died. 

Demands were made on the citizens for 
provisions, which of course were acceded 
to as far as possible. Citizens were not 
allowed outside their own doors after 
nine o'clock at night, so when the old 
town clock commenced striking off that 
hour, our young gentlemen callers caught 
up their hats and beat a hasty retreat for 
home—a most excellent regulation, and 
one which might wisely have been con- 
tinued when not under army rule. 

I remember seeing many of the noted 
Confederate generals, but the most in- 
interest centred about General 
Lee, who, as he rode silently by, sur- 


Those 


tense 


rounded by his staff officers, was closely 
observed by all who had the opportunity 
of seeing him. 

After days of suspense, for we knew 
a great battle was going on somewhere 
across the mountains, the retreat from Get- 
tysburgh began, and we were soon aware 
that the stars and stripes had won. Yet 
a feeling of sadness, as well as gladness, 
crept over our hearts as we watched the 
battered remnants of Lee’s army on their 
retreat. Whata pitiful contrast between 
their coming and going! They came full 
of confidence that they had at last sue- 
ceeded in carrying the war across the 
border, into a rich agricultural region, 
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and hoped that we were unprepared to re- 
sist the progress; and truly it had looked 
to us as though their hopes were prophetic 
of the result, when for days the tlower 
of the Southern army marched unmo- 
lested through that fair valley. Many 
of the wounded were left with us to 
cared for, and they were as kindly and 
tenderly nursed as if they had fought in 
blue instead of gray uniforms. 

After Gettysburgh, we again settled 
down in comparative peace and quiet, 
which lasted until the Ist of July, 1864, 
when rumors of raids caused the old feel 


be 


ing of insecurity and uneasiness again to 
pervade the community. Several 
horses and merchandise were sent away 
to places of safety, but as the enemy came 
not, we took courage and dismissed our 
fears, until July 29th, when trustworthy 
information was received that squads of 
Confederate cavalry had crossed the Po 
tomac, and were moving toward Cham- 
bersburgh. Little did we imagine the 
terrible calamity so near at hand. 

As usual, we were without any mili 
tary protection, unless two small cannon 
and a company of men would be con 
sidered such. We had that 
considerable forces their way 
from Harrisburgh, but instead of 
more arriving, what were with us took 
their departure that night, and by early 
dawn of the 30th we were once more in 
subjection to Confederate rule, and by 
seven o'clock the appalling report was 
flashed over town that every building, 
public and private, was ordered to be 
burned at once. Immediately afterward 
street alive with Con 
federate soldiers, putting the order into 
execution. It would require a_ better 
pen than mine to depict the excitement 
of the next few hours, while soldiers, 
entering every house, were firing the 
most inflammable articles of furniture. 
Hassocks were ripped open with their 
sabres, and .the match applied to the 
straw ; light chairs were in a twinkling 
converted by the same weapons into 
kindling wood. 


times 


assurances 
were on 


any 


every seemed 


People became frantic 
to save valuables, or at least a few pre 
cious after collecting 
such things, had no place to which to 
take them, and left them to perish. 

My own personal experience is a pretty 
fair illustration of what 


keepsakes; but, 


was oceurring 
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WOMEN ‘‘MAN THE BRAKES!” 


in every house. Only three of our family 
were at home, an elder sister, a brother, 
and myself. My sister's first care was 
to secure all the money in the house, in 
the pocket of a morning dress she wore; 
which would have been a very bright, 
commendable idea, had she not changed 
that dress for a better one before aban- 
doning the house, leaving the money in 
it to be burned. My brother's efforts 
were more successful. He tore open a 
cistern and threw into the water every- 
thing he could lay his hands on, bed- 
ding, dishes, silverware, ete., all of 
which, even to the last teaspoon, were 
afterward taken out uninjured. My 
first thought was to save books, and, 
taking my arms full, I rushed to a green 
in front of a church standing alone at 
the end of our square, which I thought, 
of course, would be respected. After 
depositing them, I was returning for 
more when I was stopped by several 
soldiers, who spoke kindly, saying they 
were very sorry for the burning. They 
advised my trying to save food in- 
stead of books, as they feared it would 
be much more needed, at the same 


time offering to carry it to the bank 
of the creek, at the end of our street. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and 
they did carry bread and other pro- 
visions to that point, where all the 
citizens from that end of our town 
were taking refuge. The next articles ] 
rushed for were a casket filled with 
keepsakes, and a new hat, trimmed with 
a long gray marabout plume.  Deposit- 
ing them on the front steps, I returned 
for something more, and on again reach- 
ing the front door, I found the casket 
burst open, and the empty hat-box lying 
on the sidewalk; the bare hat in the 
middle of the street, while half-way 
down the square rode a soldier from 
whose hat waved my precious plume 
and ribbons. But there was no time 
for either indulging in grief at the loss, 
or laughter at the ludicrous side of the 
picture. 

The heat was becoming intense in the 
street, although our own house had not 
been fired. Just then I was joined by 
Luey ——, an intimate young friend, 
whose house, nearer the centre of the 
town, was among the first to be con- 
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sumed. She helped me carry what I 
had collected, and together we joined 
the crowd on the bank. There we found 
her aunt and my sister (both delicate 
ladies), so overcome with fright and ex- 
citement that we resolyed to risk the 
heat and return to our cellar for wine, 
if the house had not yet caught. fire. 
Both sides of the street were burning 
and the air quivering with the intense 
heat, but we dashed through it, reached 
the cellar, and secured a bottle of wine. 
Just then I thought of a favorite picture 
in the parlor, and begging Lucy to wait, 
I sprang upon a chair and succeeded in 
getting the picture down. Then find- 
ing it too much for me to handle, I de- 
liberately kicked the glass and picture 
out, hung the empty frame on my arm 
and departed. 

In our haste we dropped the bottle of 
wine in the street. As it rolled away 
from us the cork flew out, and but for 
its being rescued by two soldiers, our 
dangerous trip would have been taken 
in vain. 
daring, and kindly escorted us, one riding 
on either side, till we were out of 
danger. They told us they had been 
pressed into the Confederate service, and 
were deeply grieved at the destruction 
of the city. One asked if we knew the 
Rev. Mr. Nicholls (now Dr. Nicholls, of 
St. Louis), and when I replied that I 
attended his church, asked many ques- 
tions about him, and said he was a class- 
mate and friend at college, and that they 
would love dearly to meet him once 
again. When the people had collected 
in crowds on the bank of the creek, 
came that General McCausland 
had ordered a shell to be thrown among 
us; but the rumor failed to cause a stam- 


They seemed astonished at our 


word 


pede, as we had no other place to move 
to. An hour later not a Confederate 
remained in town. Lucy and I went to 
the end of Main street to watch the great 
conflagration—a sight of terrific grand- 
eur, never to be forgotten. The flames 
licked each other across the streets and 
fairly roared, causing immense whirl- 
winds, which, ascending high in the air, 
carried with them cinders of wood, paper, 
ete. I may here mention that I myself, 
several days after the fire, picked up in 
a woods six miles from Chambersburgh 
whole pages of legal papers, evidently 


from the Court House, burned to a crisp, 
but on which the writing could be dis- 
tinctly 
pieces in my hands. 

Passing on, we found parts of Second 
and Queen streets unburned, and as we 
drew near the Methodist church, which 
had just caught, we found a small party 
endeavoring to extinguish the 
with a hand-engine, taken from the en 
gine house opposite. We were immedi 
ately pressed into service, and worked 
with a will till the were 
subdued and the building saved. After 
the fire, that old church was used as a 
depot for the supplies contributed from 
all parts of the State. 
were most welcome; and [I remember to 


read before they crumbled to 


flames 


away flames 


These supplies 


have seen, not the poor alone, but some 
of our wealthiest and 
citizens, with baskets on their arms, at 
the door of that church, waiting their 
turn for rations. The only article of 
apparel I remember to have drawn was 
a silk mourning, as well as morning, 
wrapper. It was made with a long 
train, which made me feel quite digni- 
fied, for I had not yet aspired to trains. 
But my dignity and the train were soon 
cut short by my sister's scissors. 

It would be impossible for me to relate 
all of the remarkable which 
occurred among our own friends and 
neighbors. A feeble old lady, living 
opposite our house, was seated in her 
arm-chair, when a soldier entered and set 
fire to a work-basket near her. It 
extinguished by her grandson, and again 
kindled. She must have perished in the 
flames but for the timely arrival of her 
son, whose own beautiful home was burn- 
ing. He carried her out, and, placing 
her in a carriage, got into the shafts and 
drew it out of town. Another aged couple 
were detained by the soldiers in their 
house until too late to escape by the street, 
and they were forced to sit in the rear 
yard until the surrounding buildings were 
consumed, <A minister, intent on saving 
his barrel of sermons, hearing of an in- 


most aristocratic 


incidents 


was 


valid lady next door, who was alone, 
abandoned his precious load to the flames 
and just had time to rescue her. I’ve 
always considered that little act of self- 
denial as good asermon as any lost in the 
barrel. 

Although many of the soldiers were 
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kindly disposed and deeply’ grieved at the 
burning, and some officers refused to 
apply the torches, at the risk of their com- 
missions, if not their lives, the majority 
of the soldiers were regular brigands, 
and could they have had their way would 
have burned the town before daylight. 
As it was, they made the burning doubly 
terrible by their heartless behavior. Sey 
eral entered to fire the house of an in- 
valid gentleman, and because his wife 
remonstrated, they not only fired her 
room, but, hurling her into it, locked the 
door. Fortunately her daughter rescued 
her by forcing in the door before the 
flames caught herclothing. Almost every 
house was rifled, and valuables were 
taken wherever found. Families escaped 
with the utmost difficulty, and not one- 
half had time to secure even a change of 
clothing. Many took refuge in the ceme- 
tery, and there in the city of the dead a 
little soul was ushered into the world. 

I was one of a party who walked six 
miles into the country that night. On 
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the way we were hospitably entertained 
at a farm-house, and I was presented 
with some handkerchiefs and a pair of 
stockings by the lady of the house. These 
[ keptasa souvenir long afterward. The 
railroad company provided passes for all 
whom circumstances compelled to leave 
Chambersburgh. I still have in my pos- 
session the one which enabled me to reach 
friends in New York. It was the first 
journey of any length I had ever taken 
by rail. I was put in charge of a minis- 
ter going to Reading, who, getting in- 
terested in a theological discussion with 
some friends, forgot his charge; in con- 
sequence of which my trunk was left at 
Harrisburgh, and I was not advised of an 
important change in train to be made 
before reaching my destination. There 
is no telling when I would have found 
my friends, or they me, but for the never 
to be forgotten kindness of a business 
gentleman, from New York, whom I have 
not since met, but whose name was 
indelibly engraven on my memory. 
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THE Shakers have a peculiar etiquette, 
a unique costume, a remarkable theology, 
a strange family, a queer worship, 
eccentric songs, a weird dance, a won- 
derful social polity and a happy method 
of working, agreeing and governing. 
They are “off color” in so many things, 
that visitors are apt to go away stocked 
with all the oddities they can take in at 


one dose, perhaps leaving unlearned the 
most pungent novelties of ‘‘ the United 
Society of Believers in Christ's Second 
Appearing.” Yet the Shakers have solved 
for a few persons the experiment of liv- 
ing peaceably, usefully, restfully, socia- 
bly, contentedly, purely and lovingly, 
and the persons for whom they have 
gained this guerdon are in many cases 
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not the robust, vigorous or prepossessing : 
neither the mighty nor the cunning, but 


those in whose favor society needs to 
deal very kindly or they would’ be 
crushed in its heartless struggle for 
existence. 





The Shakers bear a marked resemblance 
to the Essenes (pious men), Nazarim 
(Abstinents), Chaberim (Friends), of 
the period immediately preceding the 
advent of Christianity; who had their 
communities on the Dead Sea, and near 
the Jordan; and from among whom it 
has been asserted by some Jewish legends 
that both John the Baptist, and Jesus 
came. The Essenes are believed to have 
reached about the number of 4,000 per- 
sons. The Shakers have reached nearly 
that number, if we may judge from 
their statement that ‘‘ the average dura- 
tion of life in all our Shaker societies 
embracing a period of over eighty, and 
in some societies over one hundred years, 
has been fifty-seven and one-third years 
in a population of 4,420 persons.”* The 
Essenes held their property in common, 
ate at common tables, practiced absolute 
and adopted the motto, 

Essenism taught celib- 


non-resistance, 
‘** Mine is thine.” 


*Elder Avery's pamphlet, ‘Sketches of Shakers and 
Shakerism.” 
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and abstinence of men from mar- 

on the ground that woman is 
impure and a temptation to man; Shak 
erism reverses this doctrine by teaching 
that all religion is impure which, even 
by inference, or in its definition of God- 


acy, 


riage, 


head, omits the female element of 
equal dignity with the male, and essen 
tial both to purity and unity. Essenism 
therefore excluded woman from man: 
Shakerism makes motherhood a part of 
Deity. Christ's first appearance was in 
Jesus of Nazareth; his ** second appear- 
ing,” according to the Shaker faith, was 
in Ann Lee, who from 1774 to 1784, lived 
at Watervliet, and there died. Hence to 
whatever offices or duties in this chureh 
men are appointed, whether Ministers, 
Elders or Deacons, it 


as 


is to serve 


men: 
and for rendering the like services to 
women, women are appointed to like 


offices. : 

If you drive to Watervliet early on 
Sunday morning, as you would be likely 
to do if you wished to see the morning 
service, you would find yourself entering 
a little square or street with four or five 
buildings on each side, and shut off at 
the end by a large building at which vou 
stop and get out. You rap at the door. 
It is opened, probably by several women 
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together, and just far enough and coldly 
enough to convey to you the feeling that 
you are not expected to enter, and that, 
having come without invitation, you 
must understand that this is neither a 
hotel nor a place of amusement. Per- 
haps the women wait for you to make 
known your request, and, if so, they all 
wait, for in Shaker life it is not ‘‘ in good 
form” for any woman to converse or 
remain alone with a man, even for an 
instant, whether at work, in conversa- 
tion, or performing an errand. Their 
question to me was: 

** What does thee want?” 

‘*T would feel obliged for permission 
to attend your morning worship.” 

‘*Thee must see the Elder. I will call 
him.” 

One of the other women remarked: 

‘Thee may enter,” and she led the 
way into a room, which, as the Elder 
when he came informed me, was a bed- 
room of the sisters. It contained three 
beds, plainly covered; a number of 
straight-backed chairs, without uphol- 
stering but seated with woven basket- 
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work; a carpet resembling in figure a 
rag-carpet, but apparently woven of 
yarn; several bureaus with small plain 
glasses; windows covered partly with 
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shades and partly with curtains; and 
indeed looking as a bedroom in many 
farmers’ houses would look, except for 
the excess of beds in one room, which 
might be rivalled in an Albany hotel 
while a convention is sitting. 

The Elder was Giles B. Avery, an 
experienced Shaker, who has spent his 
life, since the age of about four years, in 
the community. He is now a ‘* minister,” 
which virtually means one of the few 
persons who participate in the duties of 
bishops of all the societies. With him 
is Elder Daniel Bolen, the first and oldest 
‘minister ” of the Shaker faith now liv- 
ing. 

Elder Avery suggests that the sisters 
will need the room where we now are, 
in preparing for the morning service, 
and takes us out into another building, 
one of the upper rooms of which is occu- 
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pied by himself and Elder Bolen, who 
has also lived in the community since 
he was three years old. 

**Do you have any baptism?” I asked. 

Yea,” said Elder Bolen, with a merry 
twinkle in his bluish gray eyes; ** our bap- 
tism is to pay our debts, live honestly, and 
No objection to washing, how- 
ever, three or four times a day, nor to 
but we don’t wash for our sins, 
only to remove the dirt and improve the 
circulation.” 

‘T am told in one of Howells’ stories 
that you are full of modern spiritualism ; 
that you have mediums and get direct 
communications. ” 

Both the elders laughed at the men- 
tion of Howells. 

** Howells writes novels,” said they, 
‘not truths. Sixty vears before any rap 
came at Rochester, some of our number 
communed with deceased persons, face 
to face. Not all of us: only those who 
have the right physical and_ spiritual 
constitution. In 1835 to 1840 this in- 
fluence was very active. But the tides 
from the spirit-world change in their 
mode, though they are always present 
to us.” 

**Do you accept the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures ?” 

**Nay, nay,” said Elder Avery: ‘in 
discussing this question with a Bap- 
tist he said to me, placing his hand on 
the Bible, ‘Of course you believe every 
word between the lids of this book to be 


do good. 
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literally the word of God.’ I replied: 
‘On the contrary. I deny that any one 
word between those lids could possibly 
be the for the Word of 
God is adivine power, sharper than a 
two-edged sword, and a discerner of the 
thoughts of the heart, and not an im- 
pression made by types on paper.” Some 
of the doings of the Word are imperfect- 
ly recorded in the Scriptures, but some 
had better never 
They offend the 


word of God, 


things they contain 
have been written. 
Christ-Spirit.” 
‘Have you any doctrine of a general 
judgment ¢” 
‘The judgment,” replied Elder Bolen, 
while his eves again slightly twinkled, 
toa man when he that 
it is better to harvest than to sow. If 
the judgment don’t come to a man, thee 
ean't bring it to him by blowing a trum 


1- ] 
I asked. 


“comes sees 


pet. Jesus led the way in living the 
harvest life. We. who live also in the 
resurrection, cannot at the same time 


live the natural life.” 

The time for had by a few 
minutes elapsed, and we returned to the 
building I had first entered. On going 
into the wide hall-way the sound of the 
singing and marching reached us through 
the closed In a moment, pre- 
ceded by the two elders, we entered the 
meeting-room, where they pointed us to 
chairs, there being no other guests. 

The room was nearly square; its floor 
was polished as if for dancing, and around 
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the sides were seats for those who, getting 
tired, should wish to sit. A chorus of 


singers, of whom two were stout men, 
one a good bass and the other a baritone, 
and the rest, to the number of a dozen, 
were women and girls, stood grouped in 
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the centre. Around them were march- 
ing about sixty persons, two by two, the 
males in one procession and the females 
in another. I use the term ** males” 
and ‘females ” because each procession 
included persons of all ages, from the 
veterans of eighty to children of. five. 
Indeed, both the veteran elders who had 
entered with us immediately joined in 
the dance or march. One, Elder Bolen, 
is among the eighties, while Mr. Avery 
must be but ten or twelve vears younger. 

As in the songs of revivals and camp- 
meetings, there was a frequent recur- 
rence of exhilarating and hopeful strains, 
and of Bible expressions which convey 
promises of triumph. The singing was 
vigorous, and the measure of the stanzas 
lively. ** Marching” is the more conser- 
vative term now preferred by many of the 
societies to ‘‘ dancing.” Each person kept 
time to the singing with his hands, as 
well as his feet, in a waving motion of 
both hands at once, not unlike the move- 
ments of an orchestra leader, and the 
gait of the procession was a sort of tip- 
toe step, which inclined more strongly 
toward a dancing movement in those 
who felt most moved to dance. One 
sister moved as freely as if she were ina 
quadrille; others yielded but little to the 
influence of the music. 

When the singers dwell on the last 
word of a stanza the dancers prolong the 


waving motion of their hands while ear- 
rving them down toa rest, and this brings 
the musie and dance to a halt. In halt- 
ing, the procession sometimes breaks and 
forms into four ranks or rows of either 
sex facing each other. Short remarks 
are made in the intervals of rest, as ina 
prayer-meeting. Rarely there is vocal 
prayer, the preference apparently being 
for silent meditation. 

Several members, usually the older, 
set forth briefly their joy in leading what 
they call ‘the harvest life,” or ‘the 
resurrection life,” and one brother extols 
the unity of the two sexes in devotion 
to ‘God the Father,” and to ‘* God the 
Mother” as being the highest and best 
thing he could think of. 

Something being said of the tempta- 
tions and trials which beset those who 
strive to live the higher life of purity, 
one of the sisters said: 

‘I would like to kick against and 
shake off the chains of this bondage that 
would depress us.” 

Thereupon every believer present 
shook in a peculiar manner, that rattled 
on the floor of the room like a round of 
applause. 

Then a sister, who, I inferred, was 
also a visiting ‘‘ minister” from Mount 








Lebanon, stepped out of her place in the 
ranks, and taking the hand of another sis- 
ter, said very heartily but gracefully, ** It 
gives me joy to be with you, and I want 
to tell you so, and you, and you, too,” 
taking the hands of other sisters very 
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warmly, but without kissing or embrac- 
ing. 
An aged sister started, in a tremulous 
voice, the song: 
“*T know how to love you, thank God that I do, 
It enlarges my soul more of Heaven to view. 
Unite me more closely to my sacred call, 
That my gospel relation may be all in all.” 














There were more marchings, hymns 
and brief remarks. The Band of Singers 
put more musical snap and marching 
cadence than could have been expected 
into these words, which, as voiced by 
them, became stirring: 

‘God is infinitely able to sustain the weak and feeble, 
And to meet the demands of the needy and poor; 
Though they wade through deep waters, yet by fast- 
ing, prayer and watching, 
He will safely, safely lead them to an unbroken 
shore.” 

The Shaker songs are mostly their own 
productions, and have a quality peculiar 
to the sect. Some of them which do not 
scan perfectly in reading, are helped out 
in the singing by prolonging one syllable 
so as to make two or three out of it, or 
clipping two or three to sound as one. 
The singers contrived to put a good dane- 
ing measure into the following: 

*O Canaan, fair Canaan, golden days bespeak thy 
future, 

I behold the thousand hills whereon graze the flocks 

and herds: 
All Israel is before me, clad in vestments of 
glory; 

And [ hear the songs of vict’ry and feel power from 

their words.” 


bright 


the 
was not solemn, but 
preoccupied, religious and absorbed. It 
was evident that this dancing and palm 
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gesturing is subordinate to a general 
system of suiting the action to the wora, 
which is designed to emphasize the poetry 
of sentiment by adding to it the poetry 
of motion. Hence, when the visiting 
Elderess from Mt. Lebanon told the con- 
gregation that her associate Elderess was 
detained and could not come, but 
her love to them, Elder Avery remarked: 
** Let us all gather-in our sister’s love.” 
Thereupon the entire congregation threw 
out their palms and returned them with 
a waving motion toward their hearts, 
each one whispering ‘‘ We gather-in our 
sister's love ’—repeating this gesture sev- 
eral times, but allin unison. 

The combined dancing, bowing, gest- 
uring and palm-waving 
in absorbing more of the attention of 
those who participate in it, and is more 
of a drill in social unity than mere sing- 
ing. It adds to the unitizing power of 
singing something of the good-fellowship 
which is encouraged and created by mili 
tary drill. 

The Shakers are skilful in citing the 
texts which require worship to be by 
dancing, such as: ‘*O clap your hands, 
all ye people; shout unto God with the 
voice of triumph. Sing unto the Lorda 
new song; sing his praise in the congre- 
gation of the saints. Let the children 
of Zion be joyful in their King. Let 
them praise his name in the dance.” 

Only the elders and a few of the men 
wore the conventional bluish gray Shaker 
uniform, There was a sameness in the 
dress of the others, but chiefly arising 
from its homely cut and style. The 
church-going costume of the women was 
a plain white lace cap, a white or light 
scarf drawn over the shoulders and 
pinned in front, and a gown, the folds 
of which were arranged in formal plaits 
like those of the Quakers, except that in 
stead of a uniform drab for all, there 
were about four colors, ranging from 
bluish purple to purplish brown, and a 
few dresses were worn not conforming in 
color but only in cut to the standard. 

Those present were gathered from the 
four ‘‘ families” now at Watervliet, and 
represented such as were not detained at 
home by sickness or domestic cares. 

The Shakers retain very little of what 
would be deemed orthodoxy at Princeton 
or Dartmouth. They reject only 
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‘plenary inspiration” and the Trinity, 


but all avenging or merely vindicatory 
punishment, all vicarious work on the 
part of Christ, all the supernatural in his 





birth, life or death; regard his crucifix- 
ion as a hindrance and not a means of 
salvation, and attach no value to his 
blood but only to his teachings. They 
define God as a conscious being who 
combines the Mother and Father prin- 
ciple or nature, and as being therefore 
Dual. They object to the average Chris- 
tianity as ‘‘mannish.” The Jewish con- 
ception of Jehovah was so in their view. 
Jesus was to them aman, naturally con- 
ceived and born, but ** Christ” 
them a doctrine, a principle or power 
which was first communicated 
fully in its male aspect to Jesus, 
and afterward in its female as- 
pect to Ann Lee, who came 
from England to Watervliet in 
1744, and personally founded 
the societies here and at Mt. 
Lebanon, and visited most of the 
others. : 
She was a woman in humble 
circumstances and unhappy in 
her marriage to a_ blacksmith 
named Abraham Stanley. She 
was without education, but of a 
nature very intense, emotional and ec- 
static. No likeness of her was preserved. 
She is described as a person below the usual 
stature of women, thick-set, but other- 
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wise well proportioned, of fair complex- 
ion, light hair, blue eyes, and by many 
regarded as beautiful. She was of few 
words, and plain but impressive manners. 
In her public addresses she 
was full of fire and magnet- 
ism, especially in the commu- 
nication of the two emotions 


of joy and sorrow. When 
she wept all had to weep 
with her, and when she re- 


joiced she carried her con- 
gregations, not usually very 
large, up into her own ex- 
altation. 

The physical convulsions 
which gave to a small sect 
the name of Shakers had 
arisen in France a century 
earlier in connection with 
a revival movement. But 
Mother Ann’s socialistie pol- 
ity was not applied until 
she came to America. No 
‘*Shaker community” was 
ever formed except in the 
United States, and it is therefore an 
American sect. 

A Shaker would say Jesus was human, 
Ann Lee was human, and both were fal- 
lible except as the ‘* Christ Spirit” taught 
them. By this supernatural influence, as 
manifested in their Elders, the communi- 
ties aim to be governed, without coercion 
or discipline except that so far as the Elders 
are guided by the Christ Spirit they are 
not to be questioned. 

Private property 
proper part of the 


and marriage are a 
natural life, whose 
business it is to 
populate the earth, 
to sow and not to 
reap. But the Shak- 
ers claim to live 
the ‘harvest life” 
or ‘life above the 
generative plane,” 
whose function it 
is to ‘populate the 
heavens,” and not 
arth. 

The ‘judgment ” 
day reaches every 
man apparently when he agrees in judg- 
ment concerning religious matters with 
the Shakers themselves. The heavens 
and hells are spiritual states. 
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In Shaker morals no two persons of 
opposite sex may with propriety work, 
walk, sit, ride out, or other- 
wise be together alone. But, subject to 
this and like rules, their life is not 
nastic. They associate together freely 
like the members of a family. They 
lay great stress upon jhonesty, industry, 
economy and manual work as virtues. 


converse, 


mo- 
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Enfield, Conn.: 200 at Harvard, Mass. ; 
150 at Shirley, Mass. ; 200 at Canterbury, 
N. H.: 200 at Enfield, 12 miles southeast 
from Dartmouth College, N. H.; about 
200 at Alfred, Me., nearly 20 miles from 
Portland, and 150 at New Gloucester, 


Me. All these societies were formed 


prior to the year 1805, and all but one 
of them now exists. 


To these have been 





A SHAKER 


When a man enters their he 
must pay his debts as well as confess his 
sins. Before he can put his property 
into their fund he must provide for his 
They 
liquor for sixty years as a beverage, but 
may use it medicine; their absti- 
nence has the form of a habit merely 
If a Shaker should 
drink a glass of beer he would still be a 
gwood Shaker, but 
he would seldom, if ever, want the glass 


of beer. 


S¢ wlety 


heirs. have used no wine or 


as a 
and not of a pledge. 
being a good Shaker 
There are seventeen communities in 


the United States, but if not 
most, of these have fewer members than 


several, 


they had forty years ago. Then they num 
bered about 600 persons at Mount Leb- 
anon (or New Lebanon), near Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y.; 200 persons at Water- 
vliet ; 300 at Hancock, Co.. 
Mass. : 100 at Tyringham, near Hancock, 
now merged in other societies; 200 at 


Berkshire 


PET IN 
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added communities of similar numbers 
at Union Village, Warren Co., Ohio; at 
Whitewater, Preston, Ohio: at Water 
vliet, Dayton, Ohio; at North Union, 
Cleveland, Ohio; at Pleasant Hill, Mer 
cer Co., Ky. ; at South Union, Logan Co., 
Ky., and at Sonyea, Livingston Co., N.Y. 

The Shakers claim to be pioneers in sey 
eral industries; that they were the first to 
the 
first to prepare good herbs and medicinal 
for the 
the first to make broom-brush 
into the first 
a buzz-saw: the first to invent the plan 
ing and matching machine; the first to 
make and head cut-nails by hand, and 
the first to make and sell pens, 
Their apple 


sauce, seeds, and other products enjo’ 


collect and vend good garden-seeds ; 


extracts botanical practice of 
medicine: 


brooms: to make and use 


metallic 
extracts, preserved-fruits, 
everywhere a good reputation. 
They are thrifty. The community at 
Watervliet has 3.000 aeres of land and 
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suitable buildings for 150 persons. The 
value at 850 per acre would be $150,000, 
or $1,000 each—not much if they should 
divide it, but a fair capital while they 
are working together. They also have 
some circulating capital. The census 
shows that the total wealth of the coun- 
try divided among our 60,000,000 of peo- 
ple would give each $1,000, about the 
same as is owned by the members at 
Watervliet. The Shakers are probably 
as well off in material things as the 
average of the world’s people. 

They provide for such of their mem- 
bers as get tired of the higher life, and 
desire to marry and leave the society, 
very much as an ordinary family would 
try to do for its offspring. 

Divine retribution, whether for marry- 
ing, or for any other declension from the 
‘harvest life.’ does not, in the Shaker 
policy, involve any other punishment 
than the unhappiness which attends such 
relations, as their inseparable adjunct 
and sequence. Hence their members are 
free when they will to fall back from the 
‘harvest life” to the natural plane, on 
no other condition than that of with- 
drawing from the society. But this 
withdrawal is a kindly parting and not 
a condemnatory expulsion. 

Rationalism underlies the Shakers’ 
mode of reasoning on every question. 
Singular as the outeome of their faith is, 
one has but to open a page of their 
printed pamphlets to find that they plant 
themselves upon Nature's laws. ““Of the 
corn we raise in the fields.” they say. 
“only a tenth or twentieth ever repro- 
The remainder is needed 
for higher uses, and every such higher 
use supplants the lower.” The Shakers 
are not lacking in shrewd ecasuists, who, 
if you grant their premises, will set you 
to ‘praising God in the dance” and 
packing up garden seeds, before vou are 
through with them. 

If, instead of Watervliet, one visits the 
community at Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, he finds an old street with its mossy 
wall, perhaps reminding him of towns 
near Paris, up or down the Seine. How 
like Charenton or Point du Jour is this 
wide road and its overhanging trees! He 
is impressed with the burnished and shin- 
ing neatness of every floor, utensil and 
article of furniture. Even the smoothly 
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shaven cheeks of the elders shine with 
cleanliness and health, like those of men 
who breathe the aroma of clover blossoms 
more than the dust of books. 

If he arrive at the dinner hour, he is 
shown into the stranger's dining room 
and treated to a hospitable glass of pep- 
permint. The artist who has delineated 
this scene, draws from his own experi- 
ence. He did not get intoxicated as 
some would have done. He saw temp- 
tation in the cup and paused in his pota- 
tions where they would cheer but not 
inebriate. Still we must remind the 
believers at Canterbury that there are 
young and hitherto temperate artists who 
if offered a glass of peppermint might be 
led on from thence perhaps to a foaming 
schooner of rich buttermilk, laden with 
soapy bubbles of cream-flavored — tart- 
ness. Then might come—who knows? 
ginger ale or maple sap or even lemon- 
ade. There is no telling to what a sim- 
ple glass of peppermint might lead. 

Our artist friend was shown the aban- 
doned Shaker pipes—relics of the early 
days when the Shakers had not yet es- 
chewed the villainous weed. He visited 
their schools, and saw their pupils come 
in clapping their hands unto the Lord, 
precisely as they are expected to do in 
the Psalm above quoted. The children 
were all numbered; and each one had his 
number recorded on a tag and he re- 
sponded to that number when called. 

It is hard on a small boy to bring him 
up as ‘‘ No. 26,” though it is called ex- 
cellent in Plato’s ‘* Republic.” 

The newspaper at Canterbury has an 
editor, who is also a bee-tender. Think 
of the fitness of this system of instanta- 
neous retribution! The editor writes a 
stinging article and goes forth to get 
stung in return. Here the poetry of 
gesture reaches indeed its climax, 

It is asserted that the Shaker men hire 
the world’s people to make their hay 
for them, and read the newspapers while 
the Shaker women go on turning their 
great heavy cheeses and carry out the 
gospel of manual labor in good faith. 
Can an isolated fact of that kind be cited 
to prove that a man cannot be placed in 
any form of association with the softer 
sex wherein he will not shirk and compel 
his gentle sister to support him? Think 
of it, ‘‘sophisters and economists”! and 
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prepare to cipher on the question. Some 
sisters are found making brooms, others 
washing dishes, but it is not recorded 
whose arms ache to impart that eternally 
over-scrubbed whiteness to the floors 
wherewith all Shakerdom shines. Do 
the sexes divide the scrubbing equally? 
If not, avaunt Equality! 

In the library, some are reading, draw- 
ing, or writing for the local paper—that 
undeveloped serpent which has crept into 
the Shaker Eden and is at present giving 
lessons in good and evil. We wonder at 
their queer box-shaped clocks, their little 
square stoves—the former designed to 
teach that we need not be beautiful in 
order to be punctual, and the latter to 
show that all warmth must square with 
righteousness. We see the sisters, who 
go out to the barn to milk, clad with 
trousers under their skirts—another asser- 
tion of female equality—and with hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads; and the boys 
empty the pails, when filled, into the large 
eans. This, again, is like the German milk- 
man, who sits on the seat and drives, while 
his wife and daughters run to and fro 
with their dippers to deliver the milk. 
The sisters are wearing calico of various 
colors, which they will exchange for 
white on Sundays. At the barn the 
Shaker lads are sifting peas, in order to 
get out the dirt and sand which less honest 
farmers would sell at the price of peas. 

Everywhere, around 
dining-rooms, 
rows of 


sleeping-rooms, 
rooms for worship, are 


pegs, not only to hang the 


broad-brimmed hats or Shaker bonnets 
on, but to hang up the chairs, so as to get 
For the Shakers 


them out of the way. 
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put everything out of the way by hang- 
ing—except men and women. That they 
leave to the world’s people. 

The Shakers went to bed too soon and 
rose too early to please our artist friend. 
He felt like giving the early bird and 
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‘* FARE THEE WELL!” 


the early worm a chance to put in some 
work for themselves before interrupting 
them. But the Shakers were astir be- 
fore either of them, and at sunrise they 
woke him with their cheerful ‘‘ Get up, 
brother artist; it is day.” They piled 
on him the tracts which they had made, 
and he put between them and himself 
such tracks as he could make. 

As he came away he philosophized: 
Suppose such a faith be in all its parts a 
delusion, still the happiness, industry, 
order, neatness, peace, they win from it 
can by no means be a delusion. Here 
is a substantial and fertile spiritual reality. 
These are the ripe fruits of their philos- 
ophy. On the other hand, there are the 
dried fruits of theirindustry. Both areun- 
impeachable. If we prize the one, should 
we not give equal credit for the other, to 
the spiritual children of Mother Ann? 
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THE NATION’S LAWMAKERS—THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


BY Z. L. 


‘““THE reputation of Congress,” said 
Henry Clay, ‘‘is part of the moral prop- 
erty of the nation. It isa precious right 
of the people to think as well of Congress 
as the truth respecting it allows.” No 
such consideration as this seems to con- 
trol the writers for the newspapers of the 
day. Take up any one of these and read 
the Washington correspondence or the 
editorial discussions, and you will find 
Congress held up to contempt and scorn. 
It is constantly accused of wilfully and 
perversely enacting laws whose operation 
is sure to prove disastrous to the country, 
and of stubbornly and wickedly refusing 
to legislate as the public interests de- 
mand. The indictment may not be in 
such words, but this is its tenor. 

Now and then a Representative who is 
a favorite of the editor gets a few words 
of praise, and, if the Legislative Depart- 
partment does not happen to be in polit- 
ical accord with the Executive, each will 
have its newspaper partisans. But the 
whole tendency of the times is, outside 
of the newspaper offices as well as in 
them, to think and speak slightingly of 
Congress. If it performs a praiseworthy 
act, itis accused of not daring to do other- 
wise; if it makes a mistake, improper 
motives are attributed. Individuals are 
not usually singled out for this abuse, 
unless some important measure is pend- 
ing and the Representative’s conception 
of his duty does not accord with that of 
his critic. 

The attacks are general in their char- 
acter, and have been continued so long 
that they are now rarely challenged. 
They began with the foundation of the 
government; and when Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun and other great men sat in the 
Senate, Jackson deplored its degradation. 
More than fifty years ago, De Tocqueville 
wrote that the best men in the United 
States avoided politics and were not to be 
found in public life; and, immediately 
after the War of the Rebellion, an obser- 
vant European writer who visited this 
country said, as he was about to return: 
“T had great confidence in everything 

Vol. VI.—12 
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until I came to Washington; but when 
I saw Congress and the rest of the Gov- 
ernment, I began to doubt.” So long 
and so constantly has this harsh criticism 
been going on, that the public mind in 
this regard has been warped as com- 
pletely as that of the Irishman who 
thought he was guilty of stealing a pig 





JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


when his trial began, but was convinced 
of his innocence by the eloquence of his 
counsel, 

The people intend to elect good, honest 
men to Congress, men who by their in- 
telligence, experience and ability, are 
qualified to represent the interests of 
their constituents and make wise laws 
for the whole country. And they sup- ~ 
pose that they have done so until they 
take up their morning newspaper and 
read such headlines as ‘‘A Do-Nothing 
Congress”; ‘*The Shortcomings of Con- 
gress”; ‘‘ Disgraceful Scenes in the 
House”; ‘‘A Laggard Congress”; ‘‘Row- 
dyism Rampant in Congress”; ‘‘ Scenes 
of Disorder”; ‘‘ Drunkenness of Mem- 
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bers,” ete., but look in vain for a word of 


praise. Measures are approved, but, un- 
less by some legislative accident a mem- 
ber’s name is coupled with one of them, 
the men who spend weeks and months 
in preparing and perfecting them are 
given no credit—they may not even be 
mentioned. But if one of them votes on 
the wrong side of any question—accord- 
ing to the judgment of the able editor at 
home—then he is certain to feel the lash, 
and the majority of the House that votes 
as he does is accused of monumental 
folly, if not of actual dishonesty. 

A visit to Washington, and especially 
to the House of Representatives, is not 
calculated to remove the prejudice which 
the average citizen absorbs from his daily 
reading of the newspapers. The Capitol 
itself impresses him as no other public 
building in the world. Seen from any 
distance, approached from any direction, 
its grandeur and beauty make it a fitting 
temple for the lawmakers of even this 
great republic. And the interior is 
equally impressive, so that a walk across 
the Rotunda, along the marble corridors 
and up the grand stairway, prepares the 
visitor to look down from the gallery 
upon a gathering of intellectual, if not 
physical giants—all others seem to him 
out of place. But as he steps inside the 
gallery door of the House of Representa- 
tives, none of his anticipations are real- 
ized. The chamber itself may not dis- 
appoint him. Its ample proportions and 
rich decorations make it all that is to be 
desired, but the stranger should first enter 
it upon the floor to appreciate either. 
From the galleries one cannot banish the 
idea of looking down into a great box 
or pit, in which the three hundred men, 
and more, are shut up like so many dan- 
gerous wild beasts on exhibition. The 
height of the galleries above the floor 
gives one a sense of security from at- 
tack, and the sides seem substantial 
enough to prevent the breaking out of 
any of the inmates. 

To one looking down upon them from 
above, too, the Members appear dwarfed 
in stature and very commonplace in their 
personal bearing. The great men are not 
distinguishable from the little ones, un- 
less the visitor is already familiar with 
their names and faces. They are not sit- 
ting up stiff and dignified in dress-coats, 
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knee-breeches and powdered wigs, as 
Senators did in the early years of the 
century, with a look of superior wis- 
dom on their countenances and a pile of 
books and a partially unrolled parch- 
ment copy of the Constitution of the 
United States by their side, as we imag- 
ine great statesmen when not actually 
making speeches. They are in all sorts 
of undignified attitudes, and engaged in 
all sorts of commonplace occupations. 
They are writing letters, reading news- 
papers, clapping their hands to call 
pages; some are lounging upon the sofas, 
apparently sitting upon the small of their 
backs; some are smoking cigars or ex- 
pectorating tobacco juice; some are in 
conversation, some walking about with 
both hands thrust into their 
pockets, and a few are giving attention to 
the public business that is in progress. 
And from this pit there rises a continual 
roar like that of a mill of ten thousand 
spindles. The noise, the kaleidoscopic 
scene, and the blue mist that spreads 
through all the upper portion of the 
chamber, laden with tobacco smoke and 
the exhalations of hundreds of human 
bodies, soon so confuse and stupefy the 
stranger that he is forced to seek the 
fresh air to relieve his whirling brain. 

The disenchantment even 
more complete when the stranger in 
Washington contrasts the unconvention- 
ality of the deportment of the House of 
Representatives with the impressive sur- 
roundings and dignified formality with 
which the heads of some of the Execu- 
tive Departments transact public busi- 
To be sure, they perform their 
duties under as different conditions as 
the broker in the Stock Exchange and 
the banker in his elegant business par- 
lors, but the looker-on does not think of 
this, and he is as much shocked by the 
apparent disorder of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as by the confusion of the 
“bulls” and ‘‘ bears.” 

Finally, the failure of a majority of 
the Representatives to meet the full ex- 
pectations of their constituents prepares 
the minds of newspaper-readers to accept 
as just the constantly repeated criticisms 
of Congress asa whole. The people elect 
one of the most brilliant young men in 
their District to a seat in the House of 
Representatives. He is a leader of his 


trowsers 


becomes 


ness. 
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party, a State legislator who has things 
done with the greatest apparent ease. 
He makes many promises during the 
campaign, or his friends do for him, and 
he goes to Washington with his pocket 
full of bills in which his people are inter- 
ested. The first Monday of the session, 
when the roll of the States is called for 
that purpose, he introduces them—and 
that is the last that is ever heard of them, 
and often of the Member himself. His 
constituents are disappointed. They don't 
understand it. They think their Repre- 
sentative must have become demoralized 
like the rest, when the truth is that even 
though he gets from the Committees 
favorable reports upon his measures, and 
secures places for them upon the calen- 
dar of the House, the amount of business 
urgently demanding attention has grown 
to such proportions that only one in six 
of the bills that have thus far advanced 
“an ever be considered. 

The American House of Representa- 
tives is not the only popular National 
Assembly that fails to attain the ideal of 
what such a body should be. We nat- 
urally look with awe upon the British 
House of Commons, with its wonderful 
history and ancient customs,*but John 
Bright said, twenty years ago, that the 


first four-hundred men who passed any 
point in the Strand would make as good 
a House of Commons as that which was 
elected by the voters. Not even the se- 
verest critic of Congress would say that 
of the House of Representatives. There 
are those among its Members who have 
served continuously for ten, fifteen, 
twenty years, who understand its com- 
plicated machinery and carry through its 
important business. Without them, or 
some of them, the wheels of legislation 
would well nigh stop. There are others 
less widely known whose days and nights 
are spent in close application, in com- 
mittee or at home, to the perfecting of 
important measures. Taken altogether, 
recent Congresses have been fairly repre- 
sentative of the people who have sent 
them to Washington. The Western edi- 
tor printed a libel when he wrote of a 
rival: ‘‘He was formerly a Member of 
Congress, but rapidly rose until he ob- 
tained a respectable position as an editor; 
a noble example of perseverance under 
depressing circumstances.” 





WM. R. MORRISON, 


The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has more power in shaping 
national legislation than any other man 
in either branch of Congress—more than 
the President of the United States him- 
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self. Laws are framed by the commit- 
tees. Their work must be accepted sub- 
stantially as they report it, or must be 
rejected. The Speaker appoints the 
committees, and may, therefore—in fact 
does—so arrange them as to accomplish 
certain definite results. Great popular 
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interest is manifested in the President’s 
policy on the tariff, the currency, liberal 
or limited appropriations, and foreign 
relations. The Speaker’s policy is much 
more important. If he appoints a major- 
ity of Free-Traders on the Ways and 
Means Committee, the tariff legislation 
of that Congress will probably be of the 
‘*Revenue Reform” order, or there will 
benoneatall. A liberal Appropriations 
Committee means large grants of money 
for the government expenses; a penuri- 
ous one, short allowances. An aggressive 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will sus- 
tain a vigorous foreign policy of the Ad- 
ministration, but without that support 
such a policy is impossible. The Presi- 
dent may recommend, but the Speaker 
sets up the machinery for accomplishing. 

A good Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives must be quick to make decisions 
and afraid of nobody. That was one of 
Mr. Blaine’s characteristics. When he 
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made a ruling, it was founded on parlia- 
mentary law and precedent, and he stood 
by it, bearing down all opposition. Sen- 
ator Henry L. Dawes was once a promin- 
ent candidate for the place, but gracefully 
withdrew in Mr. Blaine’s favor. Al- 
though he subsequently became one of 
the strongest debaters in the House, the 
diffidence which embarrassed Mr. Dawes 
so much when a yougg man would have 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable as 
the presiding officer of such a headstrong 


body as the House. They tell a little 
story about him in Western Massachu- 
setts. A justice of the peace was trying 


a case in North Adams one day, and the 
speech of a very eloquent lawyer attracted 
acrowd which filled the office and blocked 
up the doors and windows. The old jus- 
tice, needing fresh air, at length stopped 
the orator, and quietly remarked: ‘‘I 
wish you would sit down and let Dawes 
speak alittle while. J want to thin out 
this crowd !” 

The rules of the House of Represent- 
atives are very complicated, and are 
framed to protect the rights of the minor- 
ity, and one of the chief duties of the 
Speaker is to enforce them in such a way 
that they shall be made to accomplish 
their purpose. Never were the minority 
more justly treated than they have been 
by Speaker Carlisle. This is the more 
creditable to him because he is a man of 
strong, positive convictions and a pro- 
nounced partisan. But he never allows 
his devotion to his party to color his par- 
liamentary rulings. Those are invariably 
based upon the well established principles 
of parliamentary law and accepted pre- 
cedents, and rarely, if ever, have they 
been overruled by the House. 


Mr. Carlisle is still in the flower of 
his manhood, being not yet fifty-two 
years of age, and with his natural 


vigor of body and mind not impaired 
by excess. His experience as a law- 
maker began in 1859 in the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky. He took no active 
part either in the field of politics or war 
during the Rebellion, but entered the 
Legislature of his State again at its close, 
and was subsequently chosen Lieutenant- 
Governor of Kentucky. At the bar he 
holds a high position. For thirty years 


he has beén a close student of all public 
questions. 


His oratory is eloquent and 
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convincing. His sarcasm is at times of 
the biting kind, but he rarely employs it. 
He has a remarkably strong hold upon 
the people of his State; they have the 
most implicit confidence in his honesty 
and the soundness of his judgment. 
Having served one term as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, a Congress 
intervened in which the Republicans had 
amajority, but when the Democrats again 
obtained control no one else was thought 
of as a candidate. 

There was a time, years ago, when the 
Committee of Ways and Means, dealing 
with questions of tariff and taxation, was 
the most important one of the House of 
Representatives, but the enormous in- 
crease in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment during the last thirty years, and the 
increased labor of keeping the extensive 
and complicated machinery in motion, 
have caused the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to become the most influential one 
of the House, and its chairman the nat- 
ural leader. So vast and complicated had 
the duties of thiscommittee become that 
it has recently obtained relief from a por- 
tion of them; and, judging from present 
indications, a still further sub-division of 
its work will be necessary before long. 
Indeed, if the entire time of the short 
session of Congress and one-half the long 
session should be devoted exclusively to 
the appropriation bills, they would re- 
ceive no more attention than they ought 
to have, and neither House would have 
an idle moment. 

Samuel J. Randall would be the leader 
of any Democratic House of Representa- 
tives of which he was a member. By 
making him chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, Speaker Carlisle rec- 
ognized his commanding position, and 
placed in his hands a power second only 
to his own. Mr. Randall owes his prom- 
inence to his conscientious industry, un- 
limited capacity for close application, 
honesty of purpose and sound judgment, 
rather than to those brilliant qualities by 
which some other statesmen shine. He 
began service in the House of Represent- 
atives in 1863, and has served continuous- 
ly there for twenty-four years. From 
the very first he has grown in influence 
over his party associates, and in the 
respect of his political opponents. He 
passed through the war period, voting 


for every bill granting men or means for 
the suppression of the Rebellion ; and 
he has never had to explain his support 
of any of the plundering schemes that 
flourished during the first few years of 
peace. He was always a strong parti- 
san, but identified with the progressive 
wing of the Democracy, and he has used 
his great influence to check the reac- 
tionary tendencies that have sometimes 
cropped out in his party. He has inva- 
riably held that it was good party policy, 
as well as a patriotic duty, for the Demo- 
crats to maintain the results of the War: 

The first time the Democrats obtained 
control of the House of Representatives, 
after the reconstruction of the Southern 
States, Mr. Randall was one of the two: 
prominent candidates for Speaker, but 
was defeated by Michael C. Kerr, a pro- 
nounced Revenue Reformer, supported 
by the Southern Representatives. Speaker 
Kerr appointed his rival to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Appropriations, 
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It was a time when the labor of many 
branches of the civil service which had 
been increased to meet the exigencies of 
the War and the necessary enlargement 
of the machinery of taxation, might be 
reduced, and Mr. Randall set himself 
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about this task with an intelligence and 
determination that accomplished its ob- 
ject. His policy was severely criticised 
by the Republicans, upon whose record 
it was felt to be to some extent a reflec- 
tion, but it was supported by his own 
party, and, on the whole, proved wise. 

Speaker Kerr died before his term in 
Congress expired, and at the meeting of 
the next Congress, in December, 1876, 
Mr. Randall, who had already served 
one session, was chosen in his place. 
The first term that he presided over the 
House was one of the most memorable in 
the history of Congress—the session in 
which the Presidential controversy arose 
which was decided by the Electoral Com- 
mission. During all this time Mr. Ran- 
dall bore himself with great fairness. 
Although he had been one of the earliest 
advocates of Mr. Tilden’s nomination, 
believed him legally elected and hoped 
to see him inaugurated, Mr. Randall 
never lost his head, and the Republican 
minority had no occasion to complain 
that the Democrats were unjustly favored 
in any ruling he made. 

Mr. Randall was Speaker of the House 
for two full terms, and then retired when 
the Republicans temporarily regained 
power. The same influences that placed 
Mr. Kerr in the chair eleven years ago 
have kept Mr. Carlisle in the same posi- 
tion since; Mr. Randall returning to the 
Committee on Appropriations, where he 
has become more influential than ever. 

Mr. Randall is not an eloquent orator, 
but no man has more respectful attention 
when he rises to speak than the Penn- 
sylvania statesman. He always has 
something important to and no 
Member can afford to miss it. He is one 
of the few Congressmen who have thor- 
oughly mastered the rules of the House, 
and thus has a great advantage over men 
who are more ready in debate but lack 
his knowledge and experience. When, 
on any great occasion, the Democratic 
party in the House needs a leader to 
whom it can with implicit confidence 
commit the entire management of a con- 
troversy, Mr. Randall is the man to 
whom it instinctively turns. Years ago 
he led the Democrats for several succes- 
sive days and nights in filibustering 
against what they declared was a parti- 
san change of the rules. He took a tea- 
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pot to the Capitol, and used no other 
stimulant than that yielded; it was not 
filled with a deceitful beverage after the 
manner of Toodles. That teapot, which 
was frequently to be seen sitting upon 
his desk, became historical. 

When Gen. B. F. Butler was a Mem- 
ber of Congress, he and Mr. Randall 
were frequently pitted against each other, 
but they, as a rule, preserved good tem- 
per and cordial personal feeling for one 
another. At one point of the famous 
deadlock over the civil rights bill, when 
Randall was managing the Democratic 
side as usual, Butler, who favored hold- 
ing a session on Sunday, went over to 
Randall’s desk to arrange for it. Ran- 
dall would not agree to the proposition. 
‘*Bad as I am, I have some respect for 
God’s day,” said he, ‘‘and I don’t think 
it proper to hold a session of Congress on 
that day.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” replied Butler; ‘‘ don’t 
the Bible say that it is lawful to pull 
your ox or ass out of a pit on the Sab- 
bath-day ? You have seventy-three asses 
on your side of this House that I want 
to get out of this ditch to-morrow, and I 
think I am engaged in a holy work.” 

‘*Don’t do it, Butler,” pleaded Ran- 
dall. ‘I have some respect for you that 
I don’t want to lose. I expect some day 
to meet you in a better world.” 

‘*You'll be there, as you are here,” 
retorted Butler, as quick as thought, ‘‘ a 
Member of the Lower House.” 

Mr. Randall is of medium height, 
stoutly built, with broad shoulders and 
an appearance of considerable physical 
strength. His hair, once black, is now 
becoming iron gray. 
and his massive head is set upon a short 
neck. His countenance is intelligent 
and resolute. He wears no beard and is 
short-sighted. In any company his face 
and manner would cause him to be no- 
ticed as a man of evident importance. 
He is too positive and aggressive to be 
personally popular in the House, but 
those who enjoy his friendship know 
that his brusque and attacking manner 
in public covers a warm and generous 
nature, and that he is at heart a man of 
kindly disposition and of strong attach- 
ments. He lives with his family in a 
plain and quiet way in an unpretentious 
three-story house, not far from the Cap- 
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itol. He spends most of his leisure time 
at home, and is never to be seen in the 
corridors of the hotels or in other places 
where Congressmen are fond of meeting 
their acquaintances. He is not a man 
of society, and never appears in a crowd 
at a fashionable reception, but occasion- 
ally gathers a few friends around his 
own table. 

Associated with Mr. Randall upon the 
Committee on Appropriations are Wil- 
liam §$. Holman, of Indiana, Joseph G. 
Cannon, of [linois, and John D. Long, 
of Massachusetts, who may be mention- 
ed as better known, perhaps, than the 
remaining Members. Mr. Holman is the 
.‘* Great Objector.” At certain stages of 
the session of Congress, when the calen- 
dars are crowded with bills favorably re- 
ported by the committees yet not likely 
to be reached in the order of business, it 
is customary for Members to ask unani- 
mous consent of the House, that meas- 
ures to which there is supposed to be no 
opposition shall be taken up and passed. 
On such oceasions it has been Mr. Hol- 
man’s custom, for many years, to station 
himself in a conspicuous position in the 
House, listen attentively to the title and 
text of every bill thus called up, and in- 
terpose his ‘‘I object” to any measure 
which he does not understand or in re- 
gard to which he has any doubt. It is 
nota popular thing to do, but it has saved 
Congress from much unwise legislation, 
and the Public Treasury much unneces- 
sary expense. 

Messrs. Cannon and Long are Repub- 
licans, the former a man of great expe- 
rience on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the latter, although his second 
term in Congress is now barely com- 
pleted, has come to the front as a man of 
exceptional ability and promise. He was 
a leading candidate for the Senatorship 
from Massachusetts, last winter. 

Tariff and taxation, which lately occu- 
pied the attention of the country and 
Congress more than almost any other 
subjects, have not been much legislated 
upon, and for this it is the fashion to 
blame the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. William R. Morrison has 
made two attempts, during the past four 
years, to reduce duties upon imports, and 
while he has succeeded in commanding 
the support of a majority of his commit- 


tee, his bills have been defeated in the 
House. But it should not be forgotten 
how numerous and diversified are the 
interests to be affected by any general 
revision of the tariff, and while we all 
demand that our Members of Congress 
shall take a broad and comprehensive 
view of the problem, we should remem- 
ber also how difficult it is for a private 
citizen engaged in business to divest him- 
self of the influence of personal interest. 
The Representative in Washington must 
necessarily be in accord with his constit- 
uents; if he is not, he cannot be a rep- 
resentative. If they desire high duties 
upon wool and free salt and lumber, he 
must respect their wishes. Ifthe country 
sends to Washington, therefore, three 
hundred and twenty-five men who repre- 
sent so many diverse views upon the 
tariff that it is impossible for a majority 
to agree upon any general scheme of re- 
vision that can be devised, it certainly is 
the fault not of the Representatives, but 
of the people who have chosen them. 
Remembering this, we shall certainty 
judge more leniently the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and its chairman, Mr. 
William R. Morrison. The latter does 
not possess the qualities of a great leader 
either of a party or of a parliamentary 
body; but he has shown talents that have 
made him deserving of the prominence 
he has enjoyed and the influence he has 
exerted in the National Legislature dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. He isan hon- 
est man—that is universally conceded. 
And it is worth while to remark just 
here that there is not in the lower branch 
of Congress to-day one man, certainly 
not one of commanding position, who 
has ever been suspected of using his office 
in any way to promote his private for- 
tunes. ‘‘ Jobs” for getting money wrong- 
fully out of the Public Treasury make 
their appearance every session, but to be 
interested in one of them would at once 
put an end to a man’s prominence and 
influence in the House of Representatives, 
if it did not make it impossible for him 
ever to be re-elected. It is honorable to 
the American people, as well as to Con- 
gress, that disinterested service by our 
law-makers is demanded and secured. 
Moreover, the time is passed, if there 
ever was such a period, when legislation 
could be secured in Congress by bribery, 
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direct or indirect. ‘‘Strikers” about 

Washington every winter pretend, for a 

consideration paid to them, to be able to 

control the votes of Senators and Repre- 

sentatives upon important measures. 

They do nothing of the kind. In a 

majority of cases they simply learn in 

some way how a Member intends to 

vote, and then, on the pretence that they 

secured it, attempt to obtain money for 
his vote from those who are to be bene- 
fitted. 

An example: One of the best known 
suitors before Congress for years was the 
genial Irishman, *‘ Billy ” MeGarrahan, 
who wanted a title to the Rancho Pan- 
oche grant. One day, when the rain was 
pouring in torrents, shortly after noon 
a prominent Democratic Member of the 
House from Kentucky was preparing to 
go to the Capitol. MeGarrahan rushed 
in with: 

“All ready, Colonel; I've a carriage 
here—we'll not more than get there in 
time!” 
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‘*What—what is it?” asked the Repre- 
sentative in astonishment. 

‘Why, our bill is coming up this 
morning, you know, and we can’t spare 
any votes.” 
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‘“ Well, what the d—1 is that to me?” 
responded the Colonel. 

‘*Oh, now, that’s all right; R told 
me all about it, you know. Come along, 
there isn’t any time to lose.” 

‘*But [’'m not going to vote for your 
bill,” said the Kentucky Representative, 
emphasizing his declaration with slight 
profanity. 

MecGarrahan opened his eyes in wide 
astonishment, and then, in a minute, 
realizing the situation, he bolted for the 
doer, leaving his dripping umbrella be- 
hind. The Kentucky Colonel had in- 
tended to vote for the Panoche grant 
bill, but changed his mind at once when 
he discovered that his had been 
sold. In the same way votes may now 
be sometimes sold without the knowledge 
of those who cast them, but a million 
dollars cannot get a bill through the 
House of Representatives that a major- 
ity of its Members do not think ought to 
yass, or that the people of the country 
do not approve. If any one thinks it 
can be done, let him go to Washington 
next winter, and try to buy enough votes 
to pass an unpopular bill. 

The first requisite of success in the 
House of Representatives, therefore, is 
honesty, and that is Colonel Morrison’s 
prominent characteristic. He is sincere. 
He is a strong partisan, stubborn in 
maintaining what he believes to be right, 
not always politically sagacious, but pos- 
sessing popular personal qualities that 
bring to him a strong following. 

His modesty is illustrated by the fact 
that, in the brief sketch of his life fur- 
nished to the Congressional Directory, 
he makes no mention whatever of his 
military record, although it is a very 
honorable one. As a private, he served 
in the Mexican War, participating in the 
battle of Buena Vista. After the Rebel- 
lion broke out he was prompt to tender 
his services to the country, and raised in 
Illinois a regiment which he led into the 
field. Colonel Morrison was severely 
wounded at Fort Donelson, and while 
still at the front was elected to Congress. 
Then, after eight years of private life, 
during which he was active in the ex- 
citing political struggles of his State, he 
was again chosen a Representative and 
served continuously for fourteen years. 

Mr. Morrison has not met the success 
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as a legislator that he might have wish- 
ed. In careful study or thorough, earnest 
work, he has not been wanting, but his 
policies have not been adopted, and his 
bills have been defeated. He does not 
seem able to seize upon the great ques- 
tions of tariff and taxation, to mould 
them to meet the numerous and varied 
needs of the country as well as of the 
Government, nor to present them in such 
away as to command the support of a 
majority of the House. It may not have 
been his fault. The task may have been 
an impossible one; but, if so, it has been 
his misfortune to be identified with it. 
Col. Morrison is a little more than sixty 
years of age, of middle height and build, 
his hair and full beard being touched 
with gray. His face brings to mind that of 
General Grant, but the expression is more 
animated, and the lips more frequently 
wreathed with asmile. He is a pleasant 
though not very eloquent orator, but his 
prominence in the House always secures 
for him the attention of the Members. 

The Republican portion of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the late House 
was its heavier end. Every man upon 
it stood in the front as a statesman and 
practical legislator. Judge William D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, has for many 
years been the oldest Member of the 
House in continuous service. Only two 
or three of his present colleagues date 
their first election prior to his, and no 
Representative has been more consistent 
and persistent in his study of economic 
questions, or more successful in engraft- 
ing the principles he accepts upon the 
legislation of the country. 

A decade ago Col. John W. Forney 
said that Judge Kelley had then * out- 
lived opposition and envy,” in the sense 
that no one any longer questioned his 
rare and varied capacities. Added years 
have only established him more firmly 
in the respect of his associates. His 
friend Henry C. Carey said of him once: 
**Put him in a balloon, sail away with 
him for a thousand miles, and then drop 
him on a strange country; he will at 
once proceed to ascertain the name of the 
region, and to master the habits of the 
people and the productions of the soil.” 

Another Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee who needs 
no introduction to the people is Frank 


Hiscock, of New York, who was last 
winter elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. He found his place in the front 
line of his party associates during the 
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very first session of his service in Con- 
gress, when he distinguished himself by 
the skill he displayed as a member of the 
‘* Potter Committee” that enquired into 
the elections in the Southern States in 
the centennial year. The rapidity with 
which he advanced in the esteem of the 
leaders of the House was shown at the 
beginning of his second term in Con- 
gress by his appointment to a place on 
the Committee on Appropriations, a posi- 
tion that is more than equivalent to the 
chairmanship of a less important com- 
mittee. Inthe Forty-seventh and Forty- 
eighth Congresses he was a strong candi- 
date for Speaker, and was only defeated 
by the influence of the National Admin- 
istration, which was given to General 
Keifer. But he went to the head of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and never 
has that Committee been in abler hands. 
During that Congress he took a leading 
position in the debates upon the bills re- 
ducing the internal revenue, providing 
for the Tariff Commission, providing for 
the punishment of polygamy, and reor- 
ganizing the national banks. 
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In the last two Congresses he has been 
upon the Ways and Means Committee, 
led the successful attack upon Mr. Mor- 
rison’s ‘‘ horizontal reduction ” tariff bill, 
favored the redistribution of the duties 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
closed the debate on the bill for the free 
coinage of silver, opened and closed the 
debate on Mr. Morrison's resolutions in 
favor of expending the ‘‘surplus” rev- 
enues, and by his parliamentary skill 
succeeded in checking the stampede 
against the oleomargarine bill, securing 
its passage. 

It has sometimes been said that Frank 
Hiscock would be a great man but for his 
indolence. His record in Congress has 
not been that of a lazy man. Results 
are not accomplished in the House of 
Representatives except by hard work. 
Mr. Hiscock does not parade his industry 
on all occasions. He has some time for 
his friends, is genial and sociable, and 
does not run away from them on the 
excuse that he has work to do. He, has, 
too, an easy, free-from-care manner that 
leaves the impression that he is a man of 
leisure. But available knowledge comes 
to no Congressman by instinct, and the 
simple fact that Mr. Hiscock has at his 
command every weapon that the Member 
needs for successful leadership proves 
that he is anything but indolent. 

For fifty years the State of Maine has 
chosen her Representatives in Congress 
from among her ablest men, and Thomas 
B. Reed, another Republican member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
honorably maintains the influence of the 
Pine-Tree State in national legislation. 
With the promotion of Mr. Hiscock to 
the Senate, no one is left to dispute with 
Mr. Reed the Republican leadership in 
the House. He has an imposing phys- 
ique. Standing six feet high in his 
shoes, and weighing two hundred and 
fifty pounds, one has only to look at him 
to know that he possesses that first pre- 
requisite, according to Charles Sumner, 
of statesmanship, a good digestion. His 
frame is massive, his shoulders broad 
and his head well proportioned. His 
small, brown eyes are instinct with quiz- 
zical good nature and amiable benevo- 
lence. His bald cranium, fringed with 
flaxen hair, and his smoothly-shaven 
face have suggested to some writers pict- 
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ures of the traditional monk with cellar 
keys at his side. A resemblance as to 
features, and especially in the shape of 
the head, to the accepted portraits of 
Shakespeare, has also been discovered. 

Like every other successful leader, Mr. 
Reed has contributed that careful study 
and thorough, earnest work which, as 
Gen. Garfield has said, will provide the 
only sure passport to usefulness and dis- 
tinction in Congress. This is shown in 
his set speeches, but more effectively in 
the running fire of debate, where he has 
no equal. There, too, his wit, his powers 
of sarcasm and his readiness at repartee 
make him a formidable antagonist. Un- 
lucky the man who draws him into a 
controversy, for he shows no mercy. He 
is never disconcerted, and apparently 
never excited, but can say the most bit- 
ing and cruel things in a quiet, matter- 
of-fact way, rarely raising his voice 
(which is a curious mixture of Yankee 
twang and Western drawl) above the 
tones of ordinary conversation. Heasks 
the most provoking questions, and the 
more unwillingly the answer comes, the 
more effective and exasperating is his 
mode of pressing them. The victim 
squirms, the operator smiles reassuring- 
ly, and the spectators enjoy the sport. 

The Congressional Record is full of 
Mr. Reed’s caustic remarks in debate, but 
a single example will suffice as an illustra- 
tion. Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt proposed 
making a change in our diplomatic sys- 
tem, and this is the way the statesman 
from Maine characterized the scheme: 
‘His proposition was diplomacy on 
wheels. His idea was that we should have 
one Grand Mogul who should travel from 
one end of Europe to the other, and with 
that easy facility which he himself pos- 
sesses for acquiring all sorts of infor- 
mation and misinformation, should get 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits 
of the people of different countries, on a 
flving trip, and do business with them, 
all at one salary.” 

Of this Republican galaxy on the 
Ways and Means Committee is Major 
William McKinley, of Ohio, who is fair- 
ly entitled to a place among the distin- 
guished Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He carried a musket as a 
private in the regiment of Ohio volun- 
teers which was commanded by Ruther- 
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ford B. Hayes, and rose, on his merits as 
a soldier alone, to the rank of Captain 
and Brevet Major. Coming into Congress 
simultaneously with the inauguration as 
President of the United States of his old 
regimental commander, he was looked to 
as a sort of natural representative of the 
Administration ; and the prominence thus 
given he has retained and increased with 
experience and length of service. He is 
one of the growing men of the House, 
and, if the Republicans should again be 
in a majority in that body, he would be- 
come the chairn.an of one of the impor- 
tant committees. He has attracted most 
attention by tariff speeches in which 
he ably advocated the protection of 
American industries. So carefully were 
these prepared that they served as a sort 
of text-book for Members who had given 
less study to the subject. 

Major McKinley is small of stature 
and heavy in form; and in general ap- 
pearance, as well as in features and the 
shape of his head, resembles the pictures 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. He lives quiet- 
ly at one of the hotels in Washington, 
and generally spends his evening in 
the corridor, smoking and chatting with 
friends. 

The South is a power in Congress, but 
its relative importance is not now so 
great as before the War. Ten years ago 
a considerable number of the public men 
of the South of ante-bellum times were 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, but they have mostly disappeared, 
younger men being sent in their places. 
Judge John H. Reagan, of Texas, the 
Postmaster-General of the Confederacy, 
and promoted last winter to the United 
States Senate, was a Member of Congress 
before 1861, and has been one of the 
most active men from the South in the 
last twelve years. Representative St. 
Martin, of Louisiana, served a term in 
the House before the War, and Otho 
R. Singleton, of Mississippi, resigned 
his seat in Congress when his State 
seceded. The later Members from the 
South are mostly under fifty years of 
age. Less provincial than their prede- 
cessors, they take broader and more na- 
tional views even as Democratic parti- 
zans, and in foresight and progressive- 
ness often surpass their Northern party 
associates. 


A good example of them is Charles 
Frederick Crisp, of Georgia. Of Eng- 
lish birth, he has spent in Georgia nearly 
his whole life of forty-two years, except 
when serving in the Confederate army 
or as a Member of Congress. He is a 
good lawyer, an interesting and effective 
speaker, popular with his associates and 
progressive in his tendencies. He is of 
a different stamp from the statesmen of 
the old school in the South, whose day 
with its work has passed away. 

Mr. Crisp’s experience as asoldier was 
rather a trying one. Captured by Union 
troops, he was one of those Confederate 
officers who were placed under the fire 
of Southern guns because Northern offi- 
cers had been similarly treated when 
held as prisoners by the Confederates. 
Subsequently he was fed on corn bread 
and pickles, in retaliation for the cruel 
treatment of Union prisoners at Ander- 
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sonville. Later he was removed to the 
North and fared well. It is safe to say 
that no man in Congress more appreciates 
the power of the United States Govern- 
ment, . 

Older, but no less progressive, is George 
D. Tillman, of South Carolina, who is 
head and shoulders above the majority 
of his fellow-members: a man of culture 
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and learning, extensive reading and 
great mental force. The steady broaden- 
ing of his ideas may be seen by compar- 
ing his latest speeches with some of those 
he made when he first entered Congress. 
His views upon the tariff, upon the en- 
couragement of American shipping, and 
upon the building up of a Navy are now 
exceedingly liberal. He has the most 
utter contempt for clap-trap or the arts 
of the demagogue, and does not hesitate 
to attack them in his quaint but vigorous 
way. He is one of the few men in the 
House of Representatives who are always 
listened to: not much 
speeches are amusing as because they are 
full of good, hard sense. 

There are other Southerners in Con- 
gress quite as prominent as those named, 
and equally deserving of mention. The 
scope of this article will, however, only 
serve to present types of the men who 
“do things,” and not to give the bio- 
graphies of any. 

Several members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have had experience in the 
diplomatic service of the United States. 
Ex-Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
was Minister to Russia during General 
Grant’s first Presidential term, and re- 
signed in 1872 to take an active part in 
the support of Horace Greeley for Presi- 
dent, that year. Gov. Curtin was one 
of the most vigorous of the war govern- 
ors of the Northern States, and since 
peace was restored has rendered valu- 
able public service, not only in Congress, 
but also in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of his State. He is one of the in- 
teresting figures in Congress. 

William Walter Phelps was United 
States Minister to Austria, in 1881 and 
1882, resigning the trust in the latter 
year. He has always been an active and 
influential Member of Congress, taking 
a leading part in all important debates, 
and, on account of his experience both 
in public life and in the successful man- 
agement of great private enterprises, has 
gained the confidence of his Congres- 
sional associates and a commanding in- 
fluence upon legislation. 

Robert-R. Hill, of Illinois, was First 
Secretary of Legation and Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim at Paris from 1881 to 
1884, and Assistant Secretary of State in 
1881. §. S. Cox, of New York, was Sec- 
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retary of Legation to Peru in 1855 and 
United States Minister to Turkey under 
the present Administration; and Benja- 
min Le Fevre was United States Consul 
at Nuremberg, Germany, under President 
Andrew Johnson. 

The observant visitor to the National 
House of Representatives very soon dis- 
covers that formal oratory is one of the 
least important of the occupations of a 
Member of Congress. The ability to 
stand upon one’s feet in the midst of the 
uproar and confusion always prevailing 
in the chamber, neither moved by a storm 
of opposition, nor disconcerted by a mul- 
titude of questions or interruptions, giv- 
ing in repartee as keen thrusts as those 
received, and condensing into a five min- 
utes’ speech the material from which an 
hour's oration might well be constructed 
—that is what gives power and influence 
in debate. ‘This is a perilously con- 
spicuous stage,” said a graceful writer 
many years ago. ‘‘ Like Hamlet's shad- 
owy father, the orator must be armed 
cap-a-pie. Upon this field the warrior 
must not only have every weapon, but 
he must have every one at hand, so that 
in an instant he can whip it out and 
drive it flashing to its point. He may 
rise to speak, full of his subject, warm 
with it, his copious tongue flowing with 
eloquent persuasion, or his clear intel- 
lect shaping the hardest facts to his pur- 
pose as a diamond cuts glass; but it is 
not enough if he is not ready for every 
interruption, every question, every innu- 
endo. He must catch every ball tossed 
at him and hur! it triumphantly back. 
The swift reply, the sparkling repartee, 
the contemptuous sneer, the crafty sug- 
gestion—they will all bar his path, and 
he must throw all lightly down, and go 
smiling on his way. If he falters, he 
falls. If he does not answer every 
question and baffle every objection, and 
turn back every argument, he fails.” 

Set speeches, carefully prepared ora- 
tions, are of no value here. They are 
written and delivered solely for the 
amusement and edification of the con- 
stituents of their authors, or to be used 
as campaign documents in political con- 
The country would be the gainer 
if none of them were printed. Once in 
a while an orator like J. C. Burrows, of 
Michigan, can hold the attention of the 
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House for an hour, but he does it more 
by his beautifully rounded sentences, 
brilliant imagery, and a musical voice 
which he uses with consummate skill, 
than by the substance of what he says, 
although that is certain to be worthy of 
attention. 

The American Congress talks too 
much. It has always done so, and some 
of its ablest Members have labored over 
the problem of checking its flow of 
speech. Sixty years ago an eminent 
publicist said: ‘‘ We have an idea that 
whenever some original mind with ade- 
quate talent and sagacity takes up the 
subject, a great and favorable change 
may be produced by striking out an en- 
tirely different course and macadamizing 
the worn-out, jolting path.” That ‘‘ orig- 
inal mind” has not yet appeared. 

The pages of The Congressional Rec- 
ord are thickly strewn with ‘‘ [applause] ;” 
‘‘flaughter];” ‘‘[great laughter and ap- 
plause],” ete.; but the reader of the con- 
text often has difficulty in discovering 
the real occasion for the enthusiasm or 
hilarity of the Members. The speeches 
are, as a rule, commonplace, the wit 
stale or pointless, the jokes dismally stu- 
pid. Congressional wit does not differ 
from that of the mart, the street, or the 
salon: its life departs when removed 
from its surroundings, and very little of 
it will bear printing. Yet the House has 
had some genuine wits among its Mem- 
bers, and of them all no one has done 
more to enliven the debates than the 
genial Samuel 8. Cox, of New York City. 
He has sometimes expressed regret for 
his reputation as a funny man, fearing 
that it prevents an appreciation of his 
more serious work. 

Some notion of the quality of his wit 
may be gleaned from the report of a de- 
bate in the House of Representatives on 
the Army Appropriation bill in 1874. It 
was proposed to pay $50,000 for the pre- 
servation of clothing and equipage from 
moth and mildew. Mr. Cox said: ‘I 
would prefer, rather than fighting moths 
at such an enormous expense, to give 
these uniforms away. Observe the emin- 
ent colored patriots in the gallery! They 
sit with us so regularly! [Great laugh- 
ter| They toil not [laughter], neither 
do they spin. They are the lilies of the 
valley. Yet Solomon in all his glory 





would not be arrayed like them if they 
were clothed in these sky-blue uniforms! 
[Renewed laughter.] They sit yonder, 
uniformly, day after day; and why not 
in uniform? Let them appear in the 
gallery properly arrayed in the colors of 
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the Republic—heavenly blue! flaugh- 
ter.] . . . The real moth that we have 
to deal with in a political way is a com- 
bination of the lackey-moth, which gen- 
erally haunts the White House and 
hovers about the purlieus of power, and 
the hawk-moth, which is sometimes in 
the Army, or educated there. All these 
moths, you will find, have a_ political 
and destructive significance, if you note 
how they are hatched, how they hide in 
cocoons, how they creep into dark places 
through crannies, how they get into 
closets where goods are stored, how they 
lie allsummer quietly. [{Laughter.]” 

A single other extract from a speech 
by Mr. Cox upon the fariff, in 1872: 
‘**Some curious arguments were made 
yesterday. They go far to disturb some 
of my principles, if not control my vote. 
A gentleman from Pennsylvania appeal- 
ed to my friend from Indiana not to op- 
pose the coal-tax because he was born 
above a coal formation [laughter] in 
Pennsylvania, and his playmates were 
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honorable men. I feel the force of that 
ad hominem. Iwas born near the salt 
wells of the beautiful Muskingum in 
Ohio. Before that stream had slack- 
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vater, before it was considered hardly 
worth a dam _ (|[laughter|, its banks 
spouted salt-water like a Massachusetts 
Member of Congress. I mean nothing 
personal to the gallant Member from 
Massachusetts [Gen. Banks]: I mean the 
salt-water, not the banks. Around the 
wells and kettles of my native river clus- 
ter those sweet saline associations which 
have preserved me ever young! They 
are hard to resist.” 

The House of Representatives is not 
addicted to bad manners. The confusion 
that prevails during its sessions, the con- 
tinuous roar that drowns almost the 
sound of its proceedings, is not an evi- 
dence of disrespect for the place, for the 
body or for those who are attempting to 
speak. Its Members do not listen to 
men who have nothing to say and 
know not how to say it, but they do not 
cough and scrape a man down as in the 
English Parliament. If a Representa- 
tive succeeds in securing the floor, he is 
protected in the use of it, and, although 
his speech may not be heard by ten per- 
sons, a verbatim report of it will be pub- 
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lished the next morning, which he may 
send to every one of his constituents, and 
to ten thousand other people if he desires. 


Although Members of Congress were 


more formal in their intercourse in the 
arly days of the Republic, they much 
more frequently transgressed the laws 


of true politeness, and such scenes as 
were then witnessed during debates have 
not disgraced Congress for more than a 
quarter of a century. In 1798, when 
Congress was in session in Philadelphia, 
a fight occurred on the floor of the House 
between Roger Griswold, of Connecticut, 
and Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, in which 
the former used ‘‘a stout hickory club,” 
and the latter the tongs from the fire- 
place. In the scuffle both fell to the 
floor, Mr. Griswold on top. A contem- 
poraneous report says: ‘‘There was no 
call of order from the Speaker all this 
time. Two Members endeavored to take 
Mr. Griswold off by pulling him by the 
legs. The Speaker alleged that he should 
be taken off by the shoulders ; they were, 
however, separated.” 

Before the War, Henry T. Foote drew 
his pistol in the Senate, and Thomas H. 
Benton caught at his breast as if to tear 
it open, roaring out: ‘‘ Let the d——d 
assassin shoot!” Ben Wade thought it 
necessary, in order to silence the inso- 
lence of political opponents, to take his 
pistols to the Senate and lay them in full 
view on the top of his desk. 

About the same time a visitor to Wash- 
ington wrote: ‘‘ If things continue much 
longer in their present downward course, 
it will be necessary for any man who 
hopes to gain acceptance in respectable 
society to have it distinctly noted on his 
cards and letters of introduction that he 
is not a member of either House of 
Congress. The last month has been 
signalized at Washington by several 
exhibitions of Congressional scurrility, 
which in any other city of the Union 
would not have been tolerated beyond 
the limits of the lowest dens of infamy.” 

Excitement sometimes runs high in 
Congress now-a-days, but rarely are the 
rules of parliamentary courtesy trans- 
gressed, and never do scenes of physical 
violence occur. If a Representative, in 
the heat of passion, once in three or 
four sessions of Congress—although it 
happens hardly as often as that—call a 
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colleague a “liar,” the proceedings are 
at once suspended, the objectionable 
words taken down, the offending Mem- 
ber is brought to the bar of the House, 
severely reprimanded and required to 
make an apology to the House and to 
his fellow-member. If he should be un- 
willing to do this his punishment would 
be nothing short of expulsion. 

The average morality of Members of 
Congress has steadily improved in the 
last twenty-five years. Among so many 
as three hundred and twenty-five men 
there are, of course, some black sheep, 
but even they are more circumspect than 
formerly. To keep mistresses in Wash- 
ington is not fashionable for Representa- 
tives, and it is very rare that one of 
them is to be seen in public in company 
with a woman of questionable character. 
The attractiveness of Washington as a 
place of winter residence, the delightful- 
ness of its climate, and the charms of its 
society cause Congressmen to have their 
families with them during the session. 
No less than one hundred and sixty- 
eight Representatives were accompanied 
to the National Capital last winter by 
their wives or daughters or both. Many 
own or rent houses in Washington and 
spend months there when Congress is 
not in session. The stories about im- 
proper relations of Congressmen with 
women in the Departments never had 
anything but the most shadowy founda- 
tion, and have less now than ever. 


Washington is not a conspicuously 
wicked city. It may have been, thirty- 
five years ago, when the attentions shown 
Lola Montes by Congressmen caused a 
New York writer to say that ‘*The 
range of honorable delicacy is far lower 
in the city of our Representatives than 
in any city of their clients. Representa- 
tives leave their proprieties at home; 
and many a Member would blush at a 
license within the purlieus of his own 
constituency which he courts as an honor 
in the city of our Cesars.” It may have 
been a wicked city in the days of the 
War, when it was crowded with people 
of every class from all parts of the coun- 
try. But to-day there is no more vice 
and far less that is obtrusive at the Na- 
tional Capital than in any other city of 
its size, east or west, north or south. 
The Representative who goes to Wash- 
ington expecting to find there a loose 
code of social morals prevailing, is cer- 
tain to be disappointed; if he forgets the 
proprieties he very soon finds his level 
accordingly, since even his official posi- 
tion will not secure for him social recog- 
nition except as he could command it at 
home. 

Congress is not a perfect legislative 
assembly—far from it. It is amenable 
to some very severe and just criticisms. 
But, on the whole, it is the peer of any 
representative legislative body in the 
world, and the pride with which Ameri- 
cans regard it is justifiable. 


JUNE. 


OH, rare, sweet June! 


The sun ne’er looks so bright 


As when he peers forth from thy azure sky! 

Thy twinkling rills are crystals of pure light 

To gem our way,—and as we wander by, 

In dell and vale, we twine field-roses white, 

With Provence, Damask, Moss, to give delight. 
Oh, rarest month, departing all too soon! 

Since Heaven we see not now, we think a boon 
From thence was sent in thee, June, radiant June! 


Sophie L. Schenck. 





A BLIND DEAF-MUTE. 


BY MARY 


PERHAPS some younger readers have 
never heard of Laura Dewey Bridgman. 
It was just half a century ago when she, 
a child of seven years’ age, began to re- 
ceive an education at a Boston asylum 
for the blind. The method of that in- 


struction and its great success are among 
the marvels of our civilization; they at- 
tracted profound attention and study for 
many years; led to great improvements 


in the art of teaching deaf-mutes, and 


MOORE. 


paved the way for a clearer insight into 
the mental constitution of man. 

For every care, for every expenditure 
lavished upon such unfortunates, man- 
kind has been ten thousand times re- 
warded; it was in the endeavor to help 
deaf-mutes that Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the telephone. 

In Laura Bridgman’s case the sense of 
feeling was the only avenue by which 
knowledge could enter the mind. She 
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had totally lost the senses of sight, hear- 
ing and smell; that of taste was so much 
impaired that she recognized no differ- 
ence between rhubarb and strong tea. 
She had lost the very memory of these 
senses, with their destruction ‘by scarlet 
fever when she was two years old; the 
power of articulate speech was gone, and 
in her ninth year even the capacity to 
distinguish between bright light and 
darkness had wholly ceased. 

Her instructor, Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
in 1838: 


says 


Her mind dwells in darkness and stillness as pro- 
found as that of a closed tomb at midnight. Of beau- 
tiful sights and sweet sounds and pleasant odors she 
has no conception. Nevertheless she seems as happy 
and playful as a bird or a lamb, and the employment 
of her intellectual faculties or acquirement of a new 
idea, gives her a vivid pleasure which is plainly marked 
in her expressive features, She never seems to repine, 
but has all the buoyancy and gaiety of childhood. She 
is fond of fun and frolic, and when playing with the 
rest of the children her laugh sounds loudest of the 
group. 


Her intellectual powers had not been 
touched by the disease that destroyed 
But to reach her 
mind and develop her thoughts seemed 
an almost hopeless task. Dr. Howe 
quotes from Blackstone: 


most of her senses. 


A man who is born deaf, dumb and blind is looked 
upon by the law as in the same state as an idiot; he 
being supposed incapable of any understé inding, as 
wanting all those senses which furnish the human 
mind with ideas. 

3ut in Laura’s case, after the early 
difficulties were overcome, it was found 
that she was as anxious to learn as her 
instructors were to teach. Many years 
elapsed before the final stages of this in- 
struction were attained. But from the 
first, and as if intuitively, Miss Laura 
was a stickler for the proprieties of life. 
Even when she was in the flush of her 
girlish fame, and both conscious and 
proud of the interest she elicited, Laura 
made gentlemen visitors keep their dis- 
tance. Ladies could fondle her and some- 
times take her in their laps; the male was 
fortunate who got even a few minutes’ 
converse through an interpreting teacher, 
a mere handshake being ordinarily suffi- 
cient. Still more curious, not to say in- 
explicable, were her distinct and correct 
notions of morality; a knowledge that it 
was wrong to lie or steal before she had 
been taught anything whatever about 
truthfulness or the rights of others. 

The story of Laura Dewey Br dguion’s s 
education has been often told. It was 

Vou. VI.—13 


for many years the theme of numerous 
discussions, that extended over a wide 
range. For instance, Calvinistic theo- 
logians were asked what would become 
of her soul if Laura should die before 
receiving any knowledge of what dying 
meant; without any conception of a soul, 
a future, a God; and yet with a keen and 
active intelligence and a conscience that 
distinguished between right and wrong. 

The teaching began by impressing up- 
on her mind a connection between an 
object and its name in print. Dr. Howe 
had previously affixed labels to various 
common objects, such as knife, fork, 
spoon, key, chair, stove: the labels were 
printed in the raised leters used by the 
blind. 


First we gave her the word ‘‘ knife * ona slip of paper, 
and moved her fingers over it as the blind do in read- 
ing. Then we showed her the knife, and let ber feel 
the label upon it, and made to her the sign which she 
Was accustomed to use to signify likeness, viz.: placing 
side by side the forefingers of each hand She re adily 
perceived the similarity of the two words. 

The same process was repeated with other articles. 
This exercise lasted three-quarters of an hour. She 
received from it only the idea that some of the labels 
were alike, others unlike. The lesson was repeated in 
the afternoon, and on the next day. About the third 
day she began to comprehend that the words on the 
slips of paper represented the objects on which they 
were pasted. This was shown by her taking the word 
* chair” and placing it first upon one chair and then 
upon another, while a smile of intelligence lighted her 
hitherto puzzled countenance. 

After thus learning several words, and 
becoming quite familiar with their mean- 
ings, Laura was presented with a ease 
of metal types containing four sets of 
the alphabet. She seems to have recog- 
nized at once the use of the letters in 
constructing the words she had learned. 
Two months afterward she was taught 
the manual alphabet, and soon became 
very expert in talking with her fingers. 

After having learned about a hundred 
nouns, Laura was instructed in verbs; 
after another interval, in adjectives and 
the names of people; not till after a year 
did she begin learning to write. When 
she discovered that by means of writing 
she could communicate her thoughts to 
others, her joy was boundless, and she 
sxagerly set herself to the task of writing 
a letter to her mother. After she had 
been twenty-eight months under instruc- 
tion, a futile effort was made to teach 
her abstract qualities, such as ‘‘hard- 
ness,” ‘‘softness,” ete. This had to be 
postponed, but her knowledge of various 
words and their uses was steadily ex- 
tended. 
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Laura was nearly fourteen years old 
when Charles Dickens visited the asy- 
ium and held the interview which he 
has described in his ‘* American Notes.” 
At that time she had aquired some vague 
notions about death and a future state. 
Great care was taken not to force knowl- 
edge upon her faster than she could as- 
similate it. The result has justified the 
means. Laura Bridgman’s education is 
creditable alike to the method, the in- 
structors, and the pupil. 

Of late years little has been said 
about her; there must be many friends 
who will be glad to hear again from 
this simple-hearted woman, happy under 
what to would seem the 
heaviest possible affliction. She is lead- 
ing a cheerful and pleasant life at the 
home which she prefers to all the others 
open to her; the home where her soul 
first found adequate means of expres- 
sion: the girls’ department of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind. 

The domestic affairs of this school are 
conducted on the cottage system. There 


most of us 


are four cottages, built as nearly alike as 
possible, each of which is presided over 
by a matron, who has in her family 
sixteen or seventeen girls and two or 
more officers. Miss Bridgman belongs 
not exclusively to one family, but rather 
to the whole department; and moves 


from cottage to cottage, spending a 
school year of about eight months in 
each. 


This year (1886-7) she is living in May 
Cottage with the senior matron of the 
department. The house faces the south, 
and a window filled with bright, thrifty 
plants is an attraction to the visitor even 
before he passes the threshold. Nor is 
he disappointed on entering, for the par- 
ior into which he is ushered has an air 
of ease and refinement. This is the gen- 
eral sitting-room of the family. Among 
the ornaments tastefully arranged are 
some that belong to Miss Bridgman: a 
comfortable Wakefield chair is her prop- 
erty, and somewhere in the room is a 
cozy corner, where she keeps her writing 
materials, knitting work and book. 

Passing through a long hall we come 
to the dining-room, which overlooks the 
schoolyard. The buildings that we see 
from the window—very easily, for the 
nearest one is not more than three rods 
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distant—are the schoolhouses. The one 
of red brick is the Howe Building, and 
of the greatest interest, for there Miss 
Bridgman goes regularly every day to 
attend one session of the 
In the upper part of the house are two 
long corridors, with little 
opening into them. Laura’s room is in 
the southwest corner. It is furnished in 
black walnut, always exquisitely neat, 


work school. 


bedrooms 


and well supplied with the various 
knickknacks appropriate to a lady’s 
chamber. 

Into this sanctum a few choice friends 
are sometimes invited for a cozy chat. 
The care of her little room is one of 
Laura's daily occupations. She makes 
the bed and dusts the furniture with 
scrupulous care. She also dusts the 


parlors, usually before the rest of the 
family are up, lifting and replacing or- 
naments with fingers delicate and sure. 
Invariably an early riser, she is among 
the last of the older members of the 
family to go to bed. With apparently 
few opportunities for usefulness, she is 
busy every moment of 
and time never drags with her. 
She 


her long day, 


receives and answers many let 


ters; and here, perhaps, a few words 
about her method of writing will not be 
out of place. A sheet of pasteboard is 
provided, which has a series of grooves 
impressed in it. These are each an eighth 


of an inch wide, and are placed parallel 


three-eighths of an inch apart.: They 
are to serve as guides for the pencil. The 


sheet of pasteboard, thus grooved, is put 
in the folds of a letter-sheet; that is, 
under the sheet of paper on which the 
blind person is to write. 

The the 
made in the grooves. 


bodies of small letters are 
Long letters like 
land g, and capitals, extend to the plain 
space above or below. By careful at 
tention to the following directions, one 
can easily understand how a blind per- 
son may be-taught to write. Having a 
mental picture of the writing-board just 
described, put the point of a pencil at 
the upper edge of a groove; move it to 
the left; down to the bottom edge; to the 
right; up to the top; down, and then to 
vhe right again. The result should be a 
conventionalized @ with a square body 
instead of a round one (a). With vary- 
ing directions the entire alphabet, and 
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FAC-SIMILE OF LETTER WRITTEN BY LAURA D. BRIDGMAN FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 





also the digits, readily appear. But as 
seeing people seldom retain in their 
hand-writing the copper-plate shapes of 
the copy-book, so the writing of blind 
people becomes thoroughly individual. 
Miss Bridgman’s writing, like every- 
thing else that she does, is exact and 
well finished. At times she will sit 
down and write from memory or some- 
thing original, but always with a pur- 


pose. One Easter morning several of 
the teachers enjoyed a pleasant surprise 
which she had prepared for them. She 
had made a number of copies of her 
composition known as ‘‘ Holy Home,” 
which is printed in fae-simile of her 
autograph in Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson’s 
‘Life and Education of Laura D. Bridg- 
man.” * These copies, with slight vari- 


* New England Publishing Co., Boston. 
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ations suitable to the season and the 
recipient, were enclosed in envelopes di- 
rected to the favored ladies, and put at 
their plates on the breakfast table. 

Very recently Laura presented to the 
principal of tie literary department a 
paper consisting of numerous well-chosen 
quotations from the Bible, with a few 
brief sayings of her own. This was en- 
titled ‘‘ Dew-drops for the Kindergarten.” 
She is averse to writing her autograph 
for strangers, and frequently asks ‘‘ Why 
do people want my old name?” And 
yet she is always willing to do it if she 
can be persuaded that some good cause 
will thus be served. Probably the num- 
ber of autographs that she has sold for 
the benefit of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind (soon to be opened in one of the 
suburbs of Boston) may be reckoned by 
hundreds. 

Assaid before, Laura Bridgman is never 
idle. If she goes to call on one of her 
friends in the institution she never fails 
to take her worsted work or her exquisite 
lace knitting. The latter is really extraor- 
dinary and shows extreme delicacy of 
touch; the thread used is very fine, num- 
ber seventy, sometimes number eighty, 
and the patterns are graceful and pretty. 

The lace work requires such great care 
and so much concentration of thought 
that it is wearisome; poor Laura, who is 
always ready to earn an honest penny, 
almost despairs at times of filling her 
numerous orders. Happy enough to lay 
her work aside for conversation, she is 
perfectly willing to sit quietly with a 
friend and crochet or knit. 

It is often necessary tO hold such silent 
receptions, because the busy officers of 
the institution cannot put their work 
away for half hours at a time, as they 
must in order to talk with Laura. It 
requires undivided attention to read her 
rapidly moving fingers, and nearly as 
much care to form the letters of the 
manual alphabet in her hand. The al- 
phabet used by Miss Bridgman, by-the- 
bye, is the single manual alphabet repre- 
sented among the wood-cuts in the back 
partof Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Few persons who look hastily at these 
little cuts think or indeed can know what 
themanual alphabet has been to Lauraand 
to others cut off from intercourse with 
their kind by the closing of the senses of 
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sight and hearing. It lay at the founda- 
tion of her education even more than the 
written and printed characters that we 
esteem so highly. Here woman 
respected and beloved in the little 
domestic circle that she graces, whose 
knowledge of passing events is gained 
solely by the play of the fingers. And 
most eagerly will she listen with that 
patient hand, for she loves to learn about 
people and things. She remarks upon 
items of news with the artlessness of a 
child, but with the good sense of an adult. 

Her interest in all domestic and social 
matters makes her look forward with 
great pleasure to paying little visits away 
from the institution. She does not stay 
away long at a time during the school 
year, but occasionally goes out for the 
day, and comes back refreshed and with 
something pleasant to communicate to 
the friends at home. 

Laura is not especially fond of books. 
She reads a little every day, and always 
has a Bible and a dictionary at hand. 
The latter she studies assiduously at 
times, and her quaint use of words new 
to her is a source of great merriment. 
Once after she had been looking up 
the synonyms of ‘ healthful,” mince-pie 
was served at dinner; she declined to 
take any, saying: ‘‘It is not salubrious.” 
For some years she has received a book 
in raised print as a birth-day gift. After 
reading it, she usually recommends it 
to the school-girls and is very willing 
to lend her copy to anyone of whose care- 
fulness she is assured. 


is a 


During Laura’s 
youth embossed books were a rarity, and 
perhaps one reason why she is not a 
greater reader may be that she cannot 
easily change the habits of her girlhood. 

Tedious as the process is, it gives Laura 
pleasure to have some one read to her. 
With a little skill not difficult to acquire, 
it is possible to emphasize even when 
using the manual alphabet, and to make 
a distinction between prose and poetry 
by suitable pauses at the end of poetical 
lines. Laura’s mind is so acute that she 
reads one’s meaning however awkwardly 


expressed. Read in this way, ‘‘ The 
Initation of Christ” is a favorite with 
her. At one time when she had _ been 


much disturbed in mind, having indeed 
yielded to anger, she was quieted and 
rested by some little bits from ‘‘ The 
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Imitation,” and expressed her delight in 
the ‘‘ peaceful book,” as she designated it. 

Laura is a child of nature. She loves 
the sunshine, the fresh air, flowers and 
birds; she is happy to be out-of-doors 
and to know that the sky is bright, the 
water blue, the trees bursting into leaf 
or brilliant with autumnal hues. I have 
seen her stand by a canary’s cage for ten 
minutes trying to coax the bird to alight 
on her fingers, and then go away with a 
saddened, disappointed look, because the 
bird would not come to her. 

She is fond of little children if they 
are neat and bright, but she cannot 
endure the touch of soiled fingers, and 
she has an instinctive loathing for intel- 
lectual weakness whether in child or 
adult. She is usually correct in her 
estimate of the intellectual abilities of the 
people whom she meets, and she forms 
her opinions on very slight acquaintance. 

Probably few women receive so many 
and so various callers. People from all 
quarters of the earth, and of nearly all 
classes in society come to see her. Some- 
times she is bored by visitors, but, as a 
rule, she is courteous and cordial. Never 
while she has strength to pier will 
she desire to withdraw herself from the 
pleasures of change and society in Boston 
for her quiet country home in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 

To invited guests of the family there is 
something beautiful in the warmth of Miss 
Bridgman’s hospitality. She considers it 
her privilege to help entertain--a privilege 
granted without the slightest hesitation. 

She has several pretty pieces of china: 
plates and cups and saucers. These al- 
ways appear when there is company, 
and the guest most to be honored has 
the most elegant cup and a silver spoon 
and fork bearing the inscription: ‘ L. 
D. B.  1854.”"—a_ precious possession 
surely, for they are the gift of Charles 
Sumner. After the meal Miss Bridg- 
man, like a careful housewife, herself 
washes her china and silver, and so she 
is able to keep it whole and beautiful 
from year to year. 

There are many high days and _holi- 
days when the china is used, for Miss 
Bridgman has a great respect for the 
custom of observing birthdays, and al- 
ways knows when such occasions come 
round. Often she makes little presents, 
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and she never forgets to say or do some- 
thing to make the day happy. But 
Christmas is the day of all the year! 
She talks of Santa Claus long before he 
comes, and shows his benefactions long 
after he has gone. 

One of her little foibles is a very great 
admiration for elegancies from foreign 
lands; lace from France is highly es- 
teemed, a pocket-handkerchief from Dub- 
lin is very much admired, imported 
dresses have a far greater charm than 
home manufactures. I wonder how 
many of the ladies in the United States 
would dare plead ‘‘Not guilty” if 
charged with the same frailty! 

Is it in her case a weakness? Or is it 
not rather a feeling prompted by human 
sympathy, a desire to have fellowship 
with all mankind, to possess, to hold 
even a thread that makes real to her 
lives which she has perhaps read of or 
imagined? 

Laura’s sympathies are warm and gen- 
eral. Sheis happy when unusually pleas- 
ant things occur in the home, and will 
do what she can to make good times 
better. She shares the sadness when 
affliction comes, and tries in delicate, 
tender ways to make it easier to bear. 

“Do you think all this rain will 
quench the ’quakes?” she asked, not long 
ago, referring to the earthquakes in the 
South. She had the poor people of 
Charleston home in her heart, and hav- 
ing probably associated earthquakes with 
heat and drought, the copious autumn 
rains recalled the sufferers to her mind, 
and made her hope that the day of safety 
had come. 

Another allusion to the Kindergarten 
for the Blind might need apology were 
it not at present an all-absorbing interest 
in Laura’s life. So highly does she prize 
her own education, that the thought of 
neglected children is most painful to her; 
and for the last three years her chief 
delight has been to think about, talk of, 
and work for the proposed school. Many 
a time a word from her has been an in- 
spiration for new endeavors. 

We think of her as in utter darkness, 
in profound silence: 


A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, tu vesight, strength and skill; * * 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 








A SPOT MADE FAMOUS BY LONGFELLOW. 


BY I. 


THE village of Sudbury is, asevery New 
Englander knows, in Middlesex county, 
Mass., not far from Concord town, of 
Revolutionary fame. 

One afternoon, about sixty years ago, 
the rattling stage-coach which ran on the 
high-road between Boston and the Con- 
necticut Valley, was making its usual stop 
three miles from the village, at the Red 
Horse Inn. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be. 

Among the passengers who alighted 
here, was a young man lately graduated 
from Maine’s renowned college, Old 
Bowdoin, and now on his way to for- 
eign lands. Glancing round him with 


all the glad eagerness of youth, he 
stood for a minute in the shadow of 
the great oak-trees before the door. 


The red glow of sunset suffused meadow 
and woodland, painting in brilliant hues 
the time-worn and weather-stained inn, 
its tiny woodbine-curtained windows, 
and gayly prancing horse depicted upon 
the sign-board. In the yard below was 
a noisy gathering of team- 
sters, travelers, market-women, peddlers, 
strolling players, beggars and inn ser- 
vants: the Red Horse tavern was a far- 
famed place of refreshment for man and 
beast. 


a busy scene; 


In the door-way stood the smiling host, 
welcoming his guests. When they had 
entered the house, and were doing justice 
to a generous meal, he informed them (as 
was his wont) that the Red Horse had been 
kept by his father in King George's time, 
when Massachusetts was a colony. He 
recounted how his parent had led a body 
of volunteers down to Concord, to help 
protect the stores of ammunition from the 
The sword which the gal- 
lant Colonel Howe had worn on that mem- 
orable day now hung over the wide fire- 
place, and all were free to examine and 
admire it. 

When they had finished supper, the 
travelers were ushered into the presence 
of their host’s daughter, Miss Jerusha 
Howe, who always kept aloof from the 
ordinary guests of the inn, being a young 


king’s troops. 


SMITHSON, 


woman of superior culture. She had 
been educated at a city boarding-school, 
and was, therefore, looked upon as a prod- 
igy of learning *nd accomplishments. 
The inn-parlor was her especial domain; 
it was a large, low-raftered room, with 
wainscotted walls and tiled chimney- 
piece, and for decoration, the Howe coat- 
of-arms in brilliant colors. Opposite the 
fire-place ung a picture of Princess 
Mary, daughter of the 
Third, and on another wall was a double 
oval frame containing the portraits of a 
man and a woman, with beneath them 
the rather startling assertion: ‘‘ We are 
one”! These were Jerusha’s great-grand- 
parents. But the crowning glory of the 
room was the new spinet—the object of 
the neighbors’ awe and admiration, being 
the first article of the kind seen in those 
parts. Happy and envied was she who 
could say to her sister-gossips, ‘‘ I’ve seen 
Jerusha’s pianny, and I heerd her play on 
it, tew!” 

Yielding to the solicitations of her fa- 
ther, brothers and visitors, the young 
lady seated herself at the instrument, 
opened her music-book, and discoursed 
sweet melodies and thrilling fantasias, 
and, notably, the noisy ‘ Battle of 
Prague,” to the great delectation of her 
listeners. Thus was the evening passed, 
and then the guests climbed the creak- 
ing staircase to the tiny sloping rooms 
above. At break of day they were in 
their places in the coach again, and as 
the driver started his strong horses and 
set off toward the brightening east, the 
youthful traveler turned his gaze back 
to the quaint old inn, and kept the mem- 
ory of it in his poet heart. The name of 
this young man was Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 


* 


King George 


« 

Time brought many changes in Sud- 
bury and the country round; a railroad 
superseded the stage-coach and turned 


the tide of travel away from the old 
highway and the Red-horse Inn. The 
gallant steed on the sign-board grew 


more and more indistinct, until he seem- 
ed but the shadow of his former self; 
still, he held his head erect and pranced 
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as gaily as of yore, although his reign was 
over. The house became known as 
Howe's Tavern, its glory a thing of the 
past, and its guests comparatively few. 

In 1848—about twenty-five years after 
Longfellow’s visit—a professor from 
Harvard College, Daniel Treadwell by 
name, chanced to pass a night at the 
wayside inn, and, appreciating the rural 
beauty and seclusion of the spot, deter- 
mined to make it his home during the 
long vacation. Accordingly, he busied 
himself in securing some congenial spir- 
its, who agreed to join him in his sum- 
mer retreat. Among these chosen ones 
was Dr. T. W. Parsons, a gifted and 
promising writer of classical poems ; 
Luigi Monti, a Sicilian youth of ardent 
temperament and versatile talent; and 
Henry Washington Wales, of graver 
bearing, a great student, traveler and 
linguist. 

Professor Treadwell himself was a 
learned man of science and an inventor, 
and at the same time a theologian of broad 
views and far-reaching philanthropy. 
He was a man of somewhat gruff exte- 
rior, but one whose kindliness, extend- 
ing even to the brute creation, would 
prompt him to turn his horse rather than 
erush a worm that lay wriggling in the 
path; or to feed assiduously a nestful 
of bereaved young robins, ostensibly for 
the purpose of seeing how much the 
birdlings would eat. 

The summer days were passed peace- 
fully and pleasantly by the party at the 
quiet old inn. Musical was the murmur 
of the trout-stream in the woods hard 
by, soft and brilliant were the sunset 
skies, calm and bright the moonlight 
evenings. And when the summer deep- 
ened into autumn, and the afternoons 
grew chill, a fire of logs was lighted in 
the parlor, and many an hour passed in 
music and merriment that made the 
rafters ring. 

An appreciative listener, though a 
somewhat timid conversationalist at 
these evening gatherings, was Lyman 
Howe, the youngest member of the fam- 
ily whom Longfellow had met, and the 
only one left in Sudbury. He was nom- 
inally the landlord of the inn, and though 
he had long since delegated his author- 
ity and domiciled himself in a cottage 
near by, the greater part of his time was 


spent in his childhood’s home. His chief 
delight was to descant to new-comers on 
the antiquity of his family name, to 
point to the Howe coat-of-arms and the 
Revolutionary sword of his grandsire, 
and to wonder what Lord Howe would 
say if his American cousin should cross 
the sea and visit him. Being a justice 
of the peace, he was known as *‘ Squire,” 
and having picked up a great variety of 
learning, was looked upon as an oracle 
by his neighbors. With these he was 
wont to be lofty and pompous in his 
bearing, but in the presence of his more 
intellectual city-bred acquaintances, he 
was merely a delighted listener. 

His parents and his sister Jerusha 
were dead, his brother had married and 
removed to a distance, but the fair spin- 
ster’s parlor was unchanged, and when 
landlord and guests gathered round the 
fire, its fitful flame still lighted the pict- 
ured face of Princess Mary, the rusty 
sword and the Howe coat-of-arms, and 
danced on the spinet’s yellow, rattling 
keys. 

Such is the prose version of the ‘* Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” The reader will 
have already recognized the originals of 
the Poet, Theologian, Student, Young 
Sicilian and Landlord who are so graph- 
ically described in the prelude of the 
poem. With the exception of the land- 
lord, all these characters were personal 
friends of Mr. Longfellow’s, and from 
them he received the details of their re- 
peated summerings at the Sudbury inn, 
as well as the description of Lyman 
Howe, who was a very young man at 
the time of the poet’s visit. 

The Musician and the Jew of the 
poem, though never actually in Howe's 
Tavern, were not creatures of the poet's 
brain, as has been said of all seven 
characters, and even of the inn itself; 
they were men personally known to Mr. 
Longfellow, and their characters intro- 
duced to give variety to the tales. The 
Spanish Jew, Edrehi, whose 

. . eyes seemed gazing far away, 
As if in vision or in trance, 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the Jewish maidens dance, 
lived and died in Boston, where he was 
indeed a ‘‘ vender of silks and fabries 
rare,” and other costly articles of oriental 
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make. The fair-haired, blue-eyed Mu- 
sician of the North, who is represented as 
interluding wild Scandinavian legends 
with the inspired strains of his violin, 
was no other than Ole Bull: 

His figure tall and straight and lithe, 

And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race, 

The charming descriptions of inn, 
landlord and guests, with the first seven 
tales, were first published in 1863. These 
comprised the inspiriting account of Paul 
Revere’s Ride; the sad story of Ser Fed- 
erigo’s falcon; the triumph of Rabbi Ben 
Levi over the death-angel; the beautiful 
legend of King Robert of Sicily; the saga 
of the fierce bold Norse king, Olaf; the 
dreary, horrible Torquemada, and the 
pretty and musical Birds of Killing- 
worth. 

Nine years later appeared the seven 
tales supposed to have been told on the 
‘Second Day,” the rainy one. These 
were: the Bell of Atri, that touching 
appeal in behalf of the brute creation; 
the Eastern tale of the Miser of Kam- 
balu; the Cobbler of Hagenau; the ghost- 
ly Ballad of Carmilhan; Lady Went- 
worth; the Baron of St. Castine; and the 
justly named Legend Beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Aftermath,” or Third Part, soon 
followed. This included Azrael, another 
legend of the death-angel; the story of 
Emma and Eginhard; the Quaker-Colo- 
nial sketch, Elizabeth; the Monk of Ca- 
sal-Maggiore; the warlike Scanderbeg; 
Charlemagne; the quaint little ballad of 
Mother’s Ghost; and the Rhyme of Sir 
Christopher. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
poem, Longfellow made his second and 
last visit to the waysideinn. He found, 
alas, that the scene was changed and the 
shrine desecrated. Lyman Howe had 
been gathered to his illustrious fathers, 
and as he had died a bachelor and the 
house had been sold at public auction, 
Miss Jerusha’s parlor had been invaded 
by a vulgar throng whose ruthless grasp 
appropriated and scattered its once re- 
vered contents. The finest of the old 
oaks before the door had disappeared, 


having been destroyed by a stroke of 
lightning; and the distinguished visitor, 
saddened, turned away. 

It has been noticed that at the close 
of the poem tlere are five, not seven 
members of the inn party accounted for: 

Two are beyond the salt sea-waves, 
And three already in their graves. 

Ole Bull and Edrehi are omitted. The 
three who died before Longfellow’s death 
were the Theologian, the Student and the 
Landlord. The first of these, Professor 
Treadwell. left a name renowned for 
scientific inventions, and to those who 
knew him well, the memory of his un- 
affected kindness. Henry W. Wales, 
the youth 

~ 2 « « « « Of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were known, 

And yet a lover of his own 
had lived in Rome for many years, where 
he became known as the ‘ Prince of 
Wales,” on account of the elegance of 
his establishment. At his death he be- 
queathed to Harvard College the valu 
able collections of books which had been 
‘his pastime and delight.” 

The two characters who survived Long- 
fellow are still living. One of these is 
Dr. Parsons, the Poet 

ss + * « + WROSS Verse 

Was tender, musical and terse, 
in Longfellow’s estimation, and who has 
become famous by his metrical transla 
tion of Dante and other works. 

The other, the Sicilian, Mr. Luigi Monti, 


In sight of Etna born and bred, 


is now a pale white-haired gentleman, 
with intellectual face and genial manners. 
It is to his faithful memory that we are 
indebted for these details. 

The wayside inn is still standing, but, 
sad to tell, the immortalized Red Horse 
Tavern has been carefully renovated and 
regenerated into a show-place where for 
a small consideration the tourist is ush- 
ered into the cheaply modernized and 
extremely unpicturesque parlor, and is 
told that here Longfellow sat while 
writing the poem. 
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THE BRIC-A- 


Ir stands within an alley nigh 

Where Trade’s swift tide goes rolling by; 
No sudden sunbeam finds its way 
Across the threshoid, dusky gray, 

But peaceful twilight ever reigns 
Behind its dim and dusty panes. 

Few are the hands that ope its door; 
Few are the feet that tread its floor; 
Yet prying folk will sometimes dare 
The narrow, dark-walled thoroughfare, 
And pause before the sign that shows 
That here are ** Coins and Curios.” 


Within the long, low, crowded room 
A cheery face makes bright the gloom; 
Keen eyes that have a friendly glow 
O’er spectacles with silver bow; 

A mellow voice, whose gracious phrase 
Suggests the courtly olden days. 


BRAC SHOP. 


His wig is always most precise ; 

His coat and collar always nice; 

His parchment volumes, quaint and thin, 
Are not more yellow than his skin. 

He seems, ‘mid tapestry and delf, 

A bit of bric-a-brac himself. 


In drawer and under carven lid 

The choicest treasures he has hid; 

Curved blades that bear some mystic sign, 

And glass that gleams like amber wine. 

But, ah, it is his air and face 

That lend a glamour to the place! 

Yet from his faltering step we know 

That he ere long must surely go,— 

That we shall see, as ne’er before, 

Some crape upon the dingy door, 

And that no kindly voice will ery 

‘*Good-morrow” to the passers-by. 
Clinton Scollard. 


PROTECTING THE CANADIAN FISHERIES. 


(From a Canadian point of view.) 


BY J. 


EVEN the most obstinate and preju- 
diced of loyalists must now perforce 
admit the Revolution of 1776 has amply 
justified itself. The attempt to argue to 
the contrary would have all the futility 
and none of the pathos of the red man’s 
endeavor to stay the march of civiliza- 
tion across the Western plains by lasso- 
ing the locomotives of the Union Pacific. 
Yet there are spots upon the sun, they 
say, and from one point, at least, good 
cause might be shown for regretting that 
Yorktown resulted as it did; since were 
there no United States of America to- 
day, there would certainly be no Fish- 
eries Dispute. But it would be hardly 
worth while to expend words and 
space in following out that line of 
thought. So, accepting this Fisheries 
Dispute as the inevitable though unde- 
sirable consequence of two great nations 
growing up side by side, with enough 
first-class fishing grounds for only one 
between them, it is the purpose of the 
writer in the present paper to give some 
description of the means taken by one 
of those nations to keep the best of these 
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fishing grounds to herself, unless the 
other pay properly for the privilege of 
using them. 

Once upon a time such of the inhab- 
itants of the United States as went 
a-fishing on the Atlantic ocean did not 
need to wander far from home in order 
to find rich harvests for the net and hook. 
But as their numbers increased, and 
human ingenuity was ever busy devis- 
ing more effective methods for ensnar- 
ing their finny prey, the numbers of the 
latter decreased. One fishing ground 
after another became depleted and 
valueless. Each season the fishermen 
had to lengthen their voyage, as the 
denizens of the deep moved ever north- 
ward, until at length the coasts of Brit- 
ish North America presented the only 
promise of profit, and these were already 
in the possession of those who not only 
showed no disposition to waive their 
prior claims, but a very vigorous de- 
termination to prevent intrusion upon 
their property. 

The first instance of actual interference 
on the part of Great Britain with Amer- 
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ican fishing vessels occurred so far back 
as the period intervening between the 
Treaty of Ghent in 1814 and the London 
Convention of 1818, when the British 
cruisers captured several of these vessels 
for trespassing in British waters. In the 
latter year the arrangement known as the 
Convention of London was arrived at, 
and for some time thereafter no further 
trouble was experienced. But again the 
eagerness of the fishermen broke through 
all restraints, and thenceforth until 1854 
arrests were made, and vessels were con- 
fiscated until the Recipocrity Treaty 
brought about a lull which was heartily 
appreciated by both parties to the dispute. 

By the time this Treaty had run its 
course the confederation of the Canadian 
Provinces had taken place, and Great 
3ritain ceased to be directly responsible 
for the protection of the Canadian fisher- 
ies. Accordingly on the termination of 
the abortive license system in 1869, the 
Canadian authorities went vigorously to 
work to look after their interests. <A 
fleet of swift sailing schooners, supported 
by an iron steamer, was forthwith com- 
missioned ; the British war-vessels on the 
station co-operated, and the necessity of 
these measures was amply shown in the 
capture and confiscation of several Amer- 
ican vessels for reckless infringement of 
the provisions of the London Convention. 
A good deal of feeling was aroused by 
these confiscations, and both nations were 
well pleased when an easing of the 
strained situation was secured through 
the Washington Treaty of 1871, under 
which the Halifax award was_ subse- 
quently made. This treaty went into 
force in 1873, and, being conditioned for 
twelve years, kept matters in a state of 
gratifying serenity until 1885, when, by 
its expiration, the two governments were 
once more thrown back upon the London 
Convention of 1818, and it again became 
necessary for the Canadians to prepare to 
protect their valuable property. 

As a matter of courtesy nothing was 
done during the season of 1885; but the 
opening of the fishing season of 1886 
found intense activity pervading the De- 
partment of the Canadian Government 
having the fisheries specially under its 
charge, with the result that ere long a 
fisheries’ protection fleet was organized, 
which made quite an imposing array. It 


THE CANADIAN FISHERIES. 


was constituted as follows: three steam- 
ers—two being of iron and one of wood 
—and six swift-sailing schooners. The 
steamers were the property of the Gov- 
ernment, but the schooners were merely 
chartered for the season, and some _ par- 
ticulars concerning these vessels 
their doings may prove of interest. 

The steamers are named the Acadia, 
La Canadienne, and the Lansdowne. 
The first of these has had a history so 
romantic as to be well worth giving in 
some detail. ago, a Mr. 
Belden, one of New York’s many mill- 
ionaires, gave John Roach, the famous 
ship-builder, then in the zenith of his 
fame and fortunes, a commission to 
build for him the fastest and prettiest 
iron steam-yacht that he could put 
afloat, without considering expense. A 
marvel of marine architecture was the 
result. She was christened the Yosemite, 
and the bill was $150,000. 

Mr. Belden ran the Yosemite for a 
year or more, making several payments 
upon her, but not entirely settling the 
account. One unlucky day, in steam- 
ing up the Hudson at racing speed, he 
crashed into the steamer Charlotte Van- 
derbilt and cut her clean in two, sey- 
eral lives being lost by the disaster. 
This mishap seemed to sicken Mr. Belden 
of his pet, and he never used her again. 
Subsequently she came back into the pos- 
session of Mr. Roach, who thus found 
himself with an elephant on his hands. 
Nobody appeared anxious to buy the 
vessel, although as one of the American 
Yacht Club fleet she had won quite a 
reputation in various races. Now and 
then she would be hired for awhile by 
someone wealthy enough to pay 85,000 a 
month for the luxury of sailing her, and 
in this way she was at different times 
in the possession of Samuel J. Tilden, 
Washington E. Connor, and other less 
notable people, more than one of whom 
seemed on the verge of buying her. But 
for one reason or another, she always 
returned to Mr. Roach, and he, as the 
years passed fruitlessly by, kept lower- 
ing his price for her, until at last he was 
glad to hand her over to the Canadian 
Government for $40,000 cash, or less 
than one-third of her original cost. 

The Acadia (née Yosemite) is a beau- 
tiful vessel of 482 tons, measuring 186 


and 


Seven years 
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feet in length by 24 in breadth, and her 
lines are those of an ocean greyhound. 
She is schooner-rigged, and can make 
very good headway under sail, but her 
engines are of course her chief reliance. 
They are of the triple cylinder, com- 
pound, surface condensing class, and cost 
over $50,000. They ean drive her along 
at the rate of seventeen knots an hour; 
while under both steam and sail the ves- 
sel can log cighteen knots easily. The 
best proof of her speed for a long dis- 
tance was given by her run from New 
York to Halifax, which she made in 
forty-two hours, although the weather 
was boisterous and no attempt was made 
to push her. Before that the best time 
on record between these two ports was 
forty-eight hours, so that she not only es- 
tablished a new record, but one that will 
probably remain unbeaten for many a 
day. 

As would naturally be expected in a 
yacht built for a millionaire, the Acadia 
is furnished in a sumptuous style that 
seems little suited to her present employ- 
ment. Silk, satinand plush abound in the 
cabins; the woodwork is inlaid and carved 
and gilded and polished after the most 
costly fashion; the appointments of the 
staterooms are luxuriously complete. But 
no doubt the Commodore of the fleet, wno 
has chosen her as his flag-ship, fully ap- 
preciates all these comforts, so that they 
are by no means wasted. Much more 
important, however, than her splendid 
furnishings are her admirable sea-going 
qualities. She can be steered with re- 
markable ease, can stand any kind of 
weather, can, of course, run down with- 
out difficulty the fastest schooner that 
ever sailed out of Gloucester or Boston; 
and, altogether, is admirably adapted for 
her mission. Hoisting his flag on board 
of the Acadia as soon as the inshor fish- 
ery season opens, Commodore Scott will 
patrol the whole coast line that requires 
protection, being wherever his presence 
seems desirable. 

Next in importance to the flag-ship 
ecines the La Canadienne, an iron screw- 
steamer which has been in the possession 
of the Government for some years past, 
being principally used in the fisheries’ 
protection service. She is a British ves- 
sel, and formerly bore the name of Fox- 
hound. Although far from being as swift 


or manageable as the Acadia, she still 
can do good work in the line of her em- 
ployment. She is not large, her length 
being about 154 feet and her tonnage 372 
tons gross. The field of her operations 
9 for the most part in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

The third steamship, the Lansdowne, 
so called in honor of the present Gover- 
nor-General, is a very creditable speci- 
men of home production, and was built 
in Nova Scotia three years ago. She is 
a wooden screw-steamer of 680 tons gross, 
and nearly 190 feet in length. In the 
matter of speed she is still slower than 
La Canadienne, and if favored with a 
spanking breeze from the right quarter 
the ordinary Cape Cod fishing schooner 
will probably have little difficulty in 
showing her aclean pair of heels. But 
she isa good sea-boat, and can attend 
well enough to her duty, which is to 
guard the coast of the maritime Provinces. 

So much for the steamers. The schoon- 
ers do not require to be described in de- 
tail, as they are simply ordinary fishing 
vessels, chosen with special reference to 
their speed, and fidelity to the conven- 
tional type of fishing schooner; the lat- 
ter quality being essential in order that 
they may not be readily detected by the 
intruders whom it is their business to 
catch in flagrante delicto if possible. 
The advantage of this was well illustra- 
ted in the case of the Highland Light, 
the only one out of many offenders that 
was captured and confiscated for viola- 
tion of the fishery regulations. In com- 
pany with a number of others this vessel 
was in the early part of September last 
busily employed catching fish well within 
the three-mile limit off the shore of 
Prince Edward Island, when the cruiser 
Howlett slipped quietly among them, 
took note of what was going on, and 
then, having secured all the evidence 
that was necessary, revealed her identity 
by swooping down like a hawk upon 
the nearest American vessel. 

Alarm was quickly taken by all the 
poachers, but at the signal of a gun fired 
across her bows the Highland Light 
hove to, a prize crew was placed on 
board, and she was taken in triumph to 
Charlottetown. There, after a fair and 
full examination in the Board of Vice- 
Admiralty, she was condemned, and 
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when sold at auction, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment—not by way of being ironical, 
but because she was so admirably suited 
for the purpose—bought her in; and the 
present season will find her employed in 
guarding the very fisheries for poaching 
upon which she was forfeited. 

As to crew and armament, both steam- 
ers and schooners are adequately, yet 
not very imposingly equipped, the for- 
mer carrying thirty men each, the lat- 
ter half that number, and all alike being 
armed with a brass six-pound cannon, 
intended, of course, more for the pur- 
pose of making a noise than of doing 
any actual damage. Should the occa- 
sion ever arise—which Heaven forfend! 
—for resort to sterner measures than the 
mere manifestation of authority, the Ca- 
nadian Government would probably fall 
back upon the Imperial war-ships, of 
which several will be assigned to the 
particular duty of protecting the fisher- 
ies. This unpleasant contingency, how- 
ever, seems happily remote, and (it is 
earnestly to be desired) may never make 
a nearer approach. 

To the schooners no special ‘* beat” 
or district is assigned. They follow the 
fish in their inexplicable migrations, 
being here to-day, and there to-morrow; 
and it might be said of them that wher- 
ever the mackerel and herring are, there 
the cruisers are gathered together. 

It has been already stated that dur- 
ing the season of 1886 there was only 
one capture and confiscation of an Amer- 
ican vessel for violation of the fishery 
regulations. In addition thereto, some 
fifteen other vessels were seized for in- 
fraction of the Customs laws, principal- 
ly for failure to report to the Collector 
on coming into port. Fines, ranging 
from $25 to $1,000, were imposed on 
these vessels, according to the magni- 
tude of their offence. It is such cases, 
much more than the confiscation of the 
Highland Light, that have aroused some- 
what heated feeling in the United States. 
Minister Phelps, at the conclusion of his 
letter to Lord Salisbury under date of 
January 26, summarizes the complaint 
of his Government in the following 
terms: 

But what the United States Government complains 
of in these cases is that existing regulations have been 


construed with a technical strictness and enforced 
with a severity in cases of inadvertent and accidental 


violations where no harm was done, which is both un- 
usual and unnecessary, whereby the voyages of the 
vessels have been broken up and penalties incurred. 
That the liberal and reasonable constructions of those 
laws that have prevailed for many years, and to which 
the fishermen had become accustomed, were changed 
without any notice given, and that every opportunity 
of unnecessary interference with the American fishing 
vessels, to the prejudice and destruction of their busi- 
ness, had been availed of. 


Were the action of the Canadian 
authorities inspired simply by a desire 
to make it as difficult as possible for the 
American fishermen to prosecute their 
business, there would be good ground 
for the complaint thus strongly present- 
ed. But in justice to the Canadian side 
of the controversy, it requires to be 
made very clear that the American ves- 
sels have for many years past taken 
advantage of the immunity enjoyed by 
them from the Customs regulations bind- 
ing upon ordinary craft, to do a vast 
deal of smuggling in a quiet way, sup- 
plying the ‘seaside inhabitants of the 
maritime Provinces with Yankee no 
tions and the like, to the serious detri- 
ment of more legitimate traders. It is 
to stop this illegal traffic, as much as 
for any other reason, that American 
craft are now required to report to the 
Collector immediately upon entering 
harbor, and in every other respect con- 
form to the laws of the land. 

Having thus given a brief description 
of what has been done, and what will be 
done to protect the Canadian fisheries, the 
writer, presenting, of course, the Cana- 
dian side of the question, and having 
had every facility for exact information, 
would take this opportunity of assuring 
his American readers that whenever the 
full correspondence between the Imperial, 
American and Canadian authorities comes 
to be made public (as perhaps it will before 
this article is in print), he feels perfectly 
confident it will be shown to the sat- 
isfaction of every fair-minded man that 
the Canadian Government has through- 
out sought to be as courteous, consider- 
ate, patient, and lenient in the protection 
of their rights as was consistent with the 
maintenance of the national honor. And 
not only so, but their desire for caution 
and fair-de ling has carried them so far 
as to subject them to the persistent and 
merciless attacks of those who deemed 
that they were betraying their trust by 
being so supine, and that their fisheries’ 
protection measures were a mere sham, 
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One of the most frequent arguments used 
against the present Administration dur- 
ing the recent political campaign (which 
resulted in their favor) was that they 
had neglected their duty toward the peo- 
ple by failing to protect the fisheries 
properly. 

In conelusion, let one who has good 
reasons more than a score for regarding 
his American cousins with feelings of 
sincere admiration and affection, and 
who holdsthat the interests of both na- 
tions demand the maintenance of the ut- 


most amity between them, express the 
xarnest hope that ere many months of 
this present year of grace elapse, some 
altogether amicable and mutually sat- 
isfactory basis of settlement of this 
much-vexed fisheries question may be 
arrived at, whereby the friendly relations 
of the past may be permitted to expand 
and develop unchecked, so that there 
may be no other divisions than such as 
necessarily spring from loyalty to differ- 
ent governments between these two great 
and growing sister nations. 


THE SONG OF PRINCE ZEPHYR. 


I DANCED o'er the glittering garden one morning, 
The robins were singing their merriest tune, 
That changed as I came to a loud note of warning :— 
Each flow ret aglow with the beauty of June, 
Unheeding leaned forth, for my kiss softly sighing. 
I wavered an instant; then, turning aside, 
Away down the path I went eagerly flying, 
To pause where a rose blushed in satisfied pride. 
I vowed ne’er to leave her, 
And ne’er to deceive her, 
And lovingly lingered till evening’s gloom; 
I smiled on her brightly, 
Caressed her so lightly, 
While stealing the wealth of her wondrous perfume. 


5S 


I whispered that long had I yearned for this meeting, 
That loud in her praises were hum-bird and bee; 
With tremulous heart she accepted my greeting— 
Ha, ha! what a foolish young flow’ret was she! 
srown weary, [ longed to be aimlessly roaming; 
I mocked at her petals all drooping and frayed; 
Then, laden with incense, swept on through the gloaming, 
And carelessly left her to wither and fade. 
And ever I'm playing 
This part as I’m straying, 
While shrilly the robins denounce me in vain. 
I laugh in their faces, 
Dead blossoms, as traces, 
They find at the close of my whimsical reign. 


Florence Scollard Brown. 











THE inquiring mind of the average 
American seeks information concerning 
every article that he eats, wears or uses 
in any way; yet few have been able to 
obtain satisfactory knowledge of the 
cranberry industry, and especially of its 
development at the West. Very little 
has been written concerning it in either 
books or periodicals. Among the many 
thousands of well-informed persons with 
whom the cranberry is a staple article 
of food throughout the autumn and win- 
ter, and who especially derive from its 
pungent flavor sharp relish for their 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkey, not 
one in ten has any definite idea as to 
where the delicious fruit comes from, or 
of the method of growing and harvest- 
ing it. Most people are, however, aware 
that it is raised on little ‘‘ truck patches” 
somewhere down in New Jersey or 
about Cape Cod, and some have heard 
that it is gleaned from the swamps in 
the Far West by Indians and shipped to 
market by white traders. But to the 
great majority its real history is un- 
known. 

Yet cranberry culture is an industry 
in which millions of dollars are invested 
in this country, and it gives employ- 
ment, for at least a portion of each year, 
to many thousands of people. In the 
East, where the value of an acre of even 
swamp land may run up into the thou- 
sands of dollars, a cranberry marsh of 
five or ten acres is considered a large 
one, and, cultivated in the careful, fru- 
gal style in vogue there, may yield its 
owner a handsome yearly income. But 
in the great, boundless West, where 
land, and more especially swamp land, 
may be had for from one to five dollars 
an acre, we do these things differently, 
if not better. 

The State of Wisconsin produces near- 
ly one-half of the cranberries annually 
grown in the United States. There are 
marshes there covering thousands of 
acres, whereon this fruit grows wild, 
having done so even as far back as the 
oldest tradition of the native red man ex- 
tends. In many cases the land on which 
the berries grow has been bought from 
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the Government by individuals or firms, 
in vast tracts, and the growth of the 
fruit promoted and encouraged by a sys- 
tem of dykes and dams whereby the 
effects of droughts, frost and heavy 
rainfalls are counteracted to almost any 
extent desired. Some of these holdings 
aggregate many thousands of acres un- 
der a single ownership; and after a 
marsh of this vast extent has been thor- 
oughly ditched, and good buildings, 
waterworks, ete., are erected on it, its 
value may reach many thousands of dol- 
lars, while the original cost of the land 
may have been merely nominal. 

Large portions of Jackson, Wood, 
Monroe, Marinette, Juneau and Green 
Counties are natural cranberry marshes. 
The Wisconsin Valley division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail 
way runs through a closely continuous 
marsh, forty miles long and nearly as 
wide, as level as a floor, which is an 
almost unbroken series of cranberry 
farms. The Indians who inhabited this 
country before the white man came, 
used to congregate here every fall, 
many of them traveling several hun- 
dred miles, to lay in their winter supply 
of berries. Many thousands of barrels 
are now annually shipped from this 
region; and thus this vast area, which 
to the stranger looking upon it would 
appear utterly worthless, is as valuable 
as the richest farming lands in the State. 

In a few instances, however, this fruit 
is cultivated in Wisconsin in a style 
similar to that practised in the East; 
that is, by paring the natural sod from 
the bog, covering the earth to a depth 
of two or three inches with sand, and 
then transplanting the vines into the 
soil thus prepared. The weeds are then 
kept down for a year or two, when the 
vines take full possession of the soil, 
and further attention is unnecessary. 

The natural ‘‘stand ” of the vines in 
the sod is so productive, however, and 
the extent of country over which boun- 
tiful Nature has distributed them so vast, 
that few operators have thought it neces- 
sary to incur the expense of special cult- 
ure. 
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One of the best and most perfectly 
equipped marshes in Wisconsin is owned 
by Mr. G. B. Sackett, of Berlin. It 
is situated four miles north of that vil- 
lage, and comprises 1,600 acres, nearly 
all of which is a veritable bog, and 
is covered with a natural and luxuri- 
ant growth of cranberry vines. A canal 
has been cut from the Fox River to the 
southern limit of the marsh, a distance 
of 4,400 feet. It is 45 feet wide, and the 
water stands in it to a depth of 9 feet, 
sufficient to float fair-sized steamboats. 
At the intersection of the canal with the 
marsh, steam water-works have been 
erected, with flood-gates and dams, by 
means of which the entire marsh may 
be flooded, to a depth of a foot or more, 
when desired. There are two engines 
of 150 horse-power each, and two pumps 
that are capable of raising 80,000 gallons 
per minute. When, in early autumn, 
the meteorological conditions indicate 
the approach of frost, the pumps may be 
put to work in the afternoon and the ber- 
ries be effectually covered by water and 
thus protected before nightfall. At sun- 
rise the gates are opened and the water 
allowed to run off again, so that the 
pickers may proceed with their work 
The marsh is flooded to a depth of about 
two feet at the beginning of each winter, 
and allowed to remain so until spring, 
the heavy body of ice that forms pre- 
venting the upheaval that would result 
from freezing and thawing—a natural 
process which, if permitted, works in- 
jury to the vines. 

There is a three-story warehouse on 
the marsh with a capacity of 20,000 bar- 
rels of berries; and four large two-story 
houses capable of furnishing shelter for 
1,500 pickers. The superintendent’s resi- 
dence is a comfortable cottage house, 
surrounded by giant oaks and elms, 
and stands near the warehouse on an 
‘‘island” or small tract of high dry land 
near the center of the great marsh. The 
pickers’ quarters stand on another island 
about 200 yards away. 

A plank roadway, built on piles, about 
two feet above the level of the ground, 
leads from the mainland to the ware- 
house and other buildings, a distance of 
more than half a mile. Several wooden 
railways diverge from the warehouse to 
all parts of the marsh; and on them flat 


‘ars, propelled by hand, are sent out at 
intervals, during the picking season, to 
bring in the berries from the hands of 
the pickers. Each picker is provided 
with a erate, holding just a bushel, 
which is kept close at hand. The ber- 
ries are first picked into tin pans or 
pails, and from these emptied into the 
crates, in which they are carried to the 
warehouse, where an empty crate is 
given the picker in exchange for a full 
one. Thus equipped and improved, the 
Sackett marsh is valued at $150,000. 
Thirteen thousand barrels have been 
harvested from this great farm in a 
single season. The selling price in the 
Chicago market varies, in different sea- 
sons, from $8 to $16 per barrel. There 
are several other marshes of various 
sizes in the vicinity. 

The picking season usually begins 
about September 1st, and from that time 
until October Ist the marshes swarm with 
men, women and children, ranging in 
age from 6 to SC years; made up from 
almost every nationality under the sun. 
Bohemians and Polanders furnish the ma- 
jority of the working force, while Ger- 
mans, Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Negroes, Indians and Americans contri- 
bute to the motley contingent. They 
come from every direction and from vari- 
ous distances, some of them traveling a 
hundred miles or moreeto secure a few 
days’ or weeks’ work. Almost every 
farmer or woodsman living anywhere in 
the region of the marshes turns out with 
his entire family; and the families of all 
the laboring men and mechanies of the 
surrounding towns and cities join in the 
general hegira to the bogs, and help to 
harvest the fruit. Those living within 
a few miles go out in the morning and 
return home at night, taking their noon 
day meal with them, while those from « 
distance take provisions and bedding with 
them and camp in the buildings provided 
for that purpose by the marsh owners; 
doing their own cooking on the stoves 
and with the fuel furnished them. 

The wages vary from fifty cents toa 
dollar a bushel, owing to the abundance 
or scarcity of thefruit. A good picker will 
gather from three to four bushels a day 
where the yield is light, and five to six 
bushels where it is good. The most 
money is made by families numbering 
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from half a dozen to a dozen members. 
Every chick and child in such fami- 
lies over six years old is required to 
turn out and help swell the revenue 
of the little household, and the frugal 
father often pockets ten to twenty dol- 
lars a day as the fruits of the combined 
labors. The pickers wade into the grass, 
weeds and vines, however wet with dew 
or rain, or however deeply flooded under- 
neath; making not the slightest effort to 
keep even their feet dry, and after an 
hour’s work in the morning are almost 
as wet as if they had swum a river. Many 
of them wade in barefooted, others wear- 
ing low cowhide shoes, and their feet, at 
least, are necessarily wet all day long. 
In many cases their bodies are thinly 
clad and they must inevitably suffer 
in frosty mornings and evenings and 
on the raw, cold, rainy days that are fre- 
quent in the autumn months in this lati- 
tude; yet they go about their work sing- 
ing, shouting and jabbering as merrily 
as a party of comfortably-clad school- 
children at play. How any of them 
avoid colds, rheumatism, and a dozen 
other diseases, is a mystery; and yet 
it is rarely that one of them is ill from 
the effects of this exposure. Asmanyas 
3,000 or 4,000 pickers are sometimes em- 
ployed on a single marsh when there is 
a heavy crop, and an army of such rag- 
amuffins as get together for this purpose, 
scattered over a bog in confusion and 
disorder, presents a strange and_pict- 
uresque appearance. 

Indians are not usually as good pick- 
ers as white people, but in the sparsely 
settled districts, where many of the 
berry farms are situated, it is impos- 
sible to get white help enough to take 
care of the crop in the short time avail- 
able for the work, and owners are com- 
pelled to employ the aborigines. A rake, 
with the prongs shaped like the letter V, 
is used for picking in some cases, but 
owing to the large amount of grass 
and weeds that grow among the vines 
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on these wild marshes, this instrument is 
rarely available. After being picked 
the berries are stored in warehouses for 
a period varying from one to three 
weeks. They are washed and dried by 
being passed through a fanning-mill 
made for the purpose, and are then al- 
lowed to cure and ripen thoroughly be- 
fore they are shipped to market. 

From statistics gathered by the Amer- 
ican Cranberry Growers’ Association it 
is learned that in 1883 Wisconsin pro- 
duced 135,507 bushels; in 1884, 24,783; 
in 1885, 264,432 bushels; and in 1886, 
70,686 bushels of this fruit. By these 
figures it will be seen that the yield is 
very irregular. This is owing, princi- 
pally, to the fact that many of the 
marshes are not vet provided with the 
means of flooding, and, of course, suffer 
from worms, droughts, late spring or 
‘arly autumn frosts, and extensive fires 
started by sparks from the engines on 
railroads running through the marshes. 
These and various other evils are averted 
on the more improved farms. So that 
while handsome fortunes have in many 
eases been made in cranberry growing, 
many thousands of dollars have, on the 
other hand, been sunk in the same in- 
dustry. Only the wealthier owners, 
who have expended vast sums of money 
in improving and equipping their prop- 
erty, can calculate with any degree of 
certainty on a paying crop of fruit every 
year. 

Chi cago is the great distributing point 
for the berries produced in Wisconsin, 
shipments being made thence to nearly 
every State and Territory in the Union, 
to Canada, to Mexico, and to several 
European countries. Berries sent to the 
Southern markets are put up in water- 
tight packages, and the casks are then 
filled with water, this being the only 
means by which they can be kept in hot 
weather. Even in this condition they 
an be kept only afew days after reach- 
ing hot climates. G. O. Shields. 
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MARSYAS. 


A STRAYING flock, a mountain fold; 
A cavern arch, a well-spring cold; 
A woodland flute, a lyre of gold; 
A challenged god to contest come, a satyr overbold! 


The light leaves sighed, the waters ran; 
The pupil of rough mountain Pan, 
With shaggy lip and cheek of tan, 
With easy breath and jocund heart, the tuneful strife began. 


His gloating eye, bent down the while, 
Saw not Apollo’s fateful smile 
Saw not, from every forest aisle, 
The shy and curious sylvans moye, in swift but noiseless file. 


For each clear strain was drink and food 
To those that dwelt within the wood; 
The dryad, full-discovered, stood ; 
The fleeting water-spirit stayed, and backward pushed her hood. 


And then were all consenting, save 
The master-lyrist smiling grave; 
Across the strings he sudden drave 
A flood of all-melodious sound—tumultuous wave on wave! 


And as the throbbing strings he smote, 
Song rippled from his full white throat: 
From cloudland bank and gulf remote 

The shining ones in rapt delight were seen to glide or float. 


That sovran sound the hills salute; 
That sovran sound brooks no dispute; 
It drowns the flute,—poor woodland flute, 
That soon between the god’s strong hands lies broken, vauntless, mute. 


The strife now ended, in amaze 

Doth trembling Marsyas start and gaze; 

Him, there amidst the mountain ways, 
With his far-flashing golden bow, the wroth Apollo flays. 


Beneath the cavern's jagged eaves, 
The hapless child of Pan he leaves, 
While his warm heart, outplucked, still heaves ;— 
Ah, what avails it him his name to spring and river cleaves! 
* . * * * * * * * 


Remember Marsyas, and beware! 
The Kings of Song—they long forbear; 
They smile on us, reproof they spare, 
While we, forgetful-fond, release thin reed-notes on the air. 


But they, at last, up rise in ire: 
A single hand-sweep on the lyre, 
A single flash of heavenly fire— 
Remember Marsyas!—lo, in shame our pride and vaunt expire? 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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In the year 18— I found myself obliged 
to spend all the spring and summer 
months in New York, with only occupa- 
tion enough to fill a part of each day, 
though of a nature that prevented me 
from leaving the city even for a Sunday 
vacation. 

Under these rather depressing condi- 
tions, I spent much time in Central 
Park, sketching, strolling about, and ac- 
quainting myself thoroughly with the 
charming little nooks and corners acces- 
sible only to the pedestrian. Soon I 
became well known to all the members 
of the police patrol, and to one of them 
I took an especial faacy. He was a big, 
blonde man, as I judged on the shady 
side of fifty, in language and manners 
much above his station. From different 
conversations held with him I gathered 
the story I am about to tell. 

One morning I had settled myself 
with my camp-stool and sketching-board 
in a little nook on the west side of the 
Park, opposite the hurdle and close to 
the West Drive, where my friend, Officer 
Brown, was slowly walking up and 
down, with his big sorrel mare follow- 
ing him, as he had trained her to do, 
and ever and anon rubbing her head 
lovingly against his shoulder. Nearly 
an hour lad passed thus, when I heard 
a slight stir, as of some one moving 
quickly over the loose dirt of the bridle 
road; and looking up, I saw a man with 
long, dark hair, just tinged with gray, 
who was running up the equestrian road 
toward the hurdle. At first sight I took 
him to be about forty years of age, but 
on a nearer view decided that he might 
be some years younger. 

He wore a very neat equestrian cos- 
tume: closely fitting breeches of dark 
brown jersey cloth, long boots and a trim 
black riding-coat. A high hat and sil- 
ver-mounted hunting crop completed an 
outfit which, though somewhat anti- 
quated in cut, was of the finest material 
and best make. My curiosity, however, 
was greatly roused by perceiving that 
instead of being on horseback, the stran- 
ger bestrode a heavy stick of dark wood, 
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which he seemed to think was a horse, 
for he cantered up to the hurdle and 
leaped it, stick and all, as if he had had 
a live animal under him. 

There was nothing distracted in his 
air, though of course such a proceeding 
was not usual; indeed under ordinary 
circumstances one on foot would 
have been allowed on the equestrian 
road without a prompt whistle or halloo 
turning him back. 

Stopping near my friend the officer, 
the stranger asked eagerly if he had seen 
a lady in a black habit and blue veil, and 
riding a chestnut horse, pass that way. 

** We were taking the hurdle together,” 
he explained, ‘‘ but her horse bolted on 
the farther side of the jump, and I am 
most anxious to overtake her before she 
reaches the park gate.” As he spoke he 
took from his pocket several shining 
pebbles and slipped them into the officer's 
hand. The latter pretended to receive 
them and drop them into his pocket as he 
answered very respectfully, that he had 
seen the lady and that she could not be 
far off as her horse was already beginning 
to slacken his speed. 

‘“If you keep straight on, sir, you'll 
most likely catch up with her near the 
reservoir,” he concluded. 

Atthis the stranger thanked the officer 
courteously, wished him good-day, and 
cantered off again up the road. 

This little scene had thoroughly aroused 
my curiosity and I looked inquiringly at 
the officer, who was just drawing the 
cuff of his sleeve across his eyes in a 
very suggestive manner. Seeing my 
look— 

‘““Ah! that’s a sad sight,” said he. 
‘*Such a fine, handsome young gentle- 
man, and one of the prettiest riders ever 
‘ame into the park.” 

Greatly interested, I asked some ques- 
tions, and heard in return the following 
narrative, which I give as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words of the faithful officer; 
though for obvious reasons some names 
have been changed: 

Some years ago, said the officer, that 
gentleman whom you saw just now, act- 


no 
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ing so crazily, was one of the handsomest 
young fellows in New York and just en- 
gaged to a young lady who was his match 
every way. They werea rare couple, sir, 
and I may say so, for I saw her grow up 
from a child, and she was always that 
fond of horses and riding. I was born 
on her father’s—Mr. Romayne’s—place in 
Westchester county, and though I was n't 
a groom, I knew a good deal about horses 
and could ride a bit; and I always had 
the charge of little Miss Josephine to ride 
after her and look out for her, when her 
father could n’t go with her himself. 

Miss Josie was not more than eleven 
years old when the family came to New 
York to live, and then she used to ride 
every morning. She had a little Indian 
pony, Toddie, she called him, the hand- 
somest and wickedest little imp I ever 
saw, but she sat him and managed him as 
few girls twice her age could have done. 
He threw every boy that ever got on him, 
but he never got rid of her, though he 
did come pretty near it sometimes. They 
were a picture to look at, thosetwo: she 
with her pretty dark hairin natural curls 
floating back on the wind and a’cute little 
hat and a habit as perfect as her mother’s, 
while the pony was the handsomest ani- 
mal of his kind that ever came up from 
Texas. He was a bright bay, quite small, 
with a coat like satin, a white star on his 
forehead, a long thick tail that almost 
touched the ground, a heavy black mane 
that hung down to his knees on each side 
of his neck, and such tiny legs and feet 
that you wondered how they could carry 
him. 

I'm getting to be an old man, sir, but 
I think it would make me young again 
if I could see Miss Josie as she was then: 
never minding how the pony jumped 
and shied and kicked, but always pleased 
and laughing, and as fresh after a morn- 
ing’s ride as when she mounted. Toddie 
seemed to like the fun too. The mo- 
ment she was in the saddle he would 
begin to plunge and rear and try to 
break away, and once his head was 
loose how he would bolt! He was as 
full of mischief and tricks as any mon- 
key. One caper of his I never saw in 
any other horse. When he wanted to 
play he would suddenly duck his head 
between his forelegs, asif he were trying 
to catch his tail with his teeth; then 


aising his off forefoot, scrape the ground 
with it just once, no more. ‘* Making 
his manners,” Miss Josie called it. He 
was so quick at this trick that more 
than once when he was in training I 
saw him pull a boy right over his head 
doing it, and then how he would dance 
and caper! 

He was always delighted, too, when 
he could tease or frighten any other 
horse. Many a time I have seen him 
after dancing and pawing and going 
sideways, or tail first, as he always did 
at starting out, suddenly sober down, 
sidle up to Mr. Romayne’s big horse 
Zampa, and walk along as quiet and de- 
mure as a cat, until Mr. Romayne would 
say: 

‘Why, Jo, you’re really getting that 
pony quiet.” 

Quick as a flash Toddie would seize 
Zampa’s curb rein between his teeth, 
give it a fearful jerk, then jump off to 
the other side of the road and stand 
there, shaking all over like a person 
that is splitting his sides with laughter. 
You never could tell what that pony 
might n’t do next. 

Well, Miss Josie rode him two or 
three seasons, and then she had a big 
horse; but little or big, she never would 
ride one that was n't lively. 

Then she went away to boarding- 
school at some place in Connecticut, and 
I did n't see her for four or five years, 
for as soon as she left school the family 
went abroad; and when they came home 
Miss Josie was to come out, as they 
said. 

I’ve seen a good many pretty women, 
I see some every day, but never one to 
compare with Miss Josie the first year 
she was out. It wasn’t only that she 
was so pretty, with her dark curly hair 
and big blue-gray eyes, but everything 
about her went together so, as you may 
say. She had such a light, springing 
step, and such a voice when she talked, 
like singing; and when she talked to 
you, you always felt all the time as if 
she was not thinking about anybody or 
anything but you. 

She did not ride at all the first year 
she was out; but the next year she sud- 
denly commenced again, and then we 
servants began to think something was 
up. Of course, there were plenty of 
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young gentlemen coming and going and 
taking her out, and all that; but the 
second year there was one who would 
stop in ‘most every morning, and notes 
began coming pretty often, and flowers 
every day: and soon Mr. Edward, as we 
always called him (he was some rela- 


tion), began coming to dinner on Sun- 
days. That meant a great deal, for the 


family were very strict, and never went 
out or had set company on Sundays. 
By and by, when Miss Josie began riding 
every morning in the park alone with 
Mr. Edward, we knew that the thing 
was settled. 

Almost the first present he gave her 
was a thorough-bred horse that he went 
down to pick out and bring up himself 
from Virginia. He used to go down to 
that part of the country to hunt every 
year, and from the time he first saw this 
horse he had never lost sight of it. <A 
real beauty he was, and Miss Josie was 
more than pleased with her present. He 
was a bright chestnut, with a white 
streak down his face and two white 
stockings, and he had n't a blemish or a 
vice, though if you left him standing a 
day or two he would kick and plunge in 
a lively way; but that was high feeding 
and good spirits, and a bit of a gallop 
made that all right; besides, after Miss 
Josie was engaged, her horse never 
wanted for exercise. She called him 
Forest King, after some horse in a book, 
and as soon as he got over his journey 
she used to ride him every morning at 
nine with Mr. Edward. He rode a big 
sorrel, a very showy horse, but one that 
I never liked; he showed a good deal of 
white in his eye, and I was always look- 
ing out for him to do something mean; 
indeed few men would have cared to 
ride him, but Mr. Edward was a capital 
horseman and liked a brute that gave 
him something to do. He called the 
horse Free Lance, because, as he said, 
he was always ready for a fight, and 
knew neither friend or foe if he sawa 
good chance for a scrimmage. Once, in 
the country, he ran away with Mr. Ed- 
ward down along stony hill and wrench- 
ed every one of his shoes off, but Mr. 
Edward stuck to him and kept him on 
his feet somehow; and after that he 
would never part with Free Lance, but 
only seemed to think the more of him 
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for his wickedness. But hard as she 
begged, he would never let Miss Josie 
get on the horse, and after she had King 
she never seemed to care to ride any- 
thing else. 

After the family returned from Europe 
they moved nearer the Park, and then 
Mr. Romayne used to stable at a big 
riding-school, the Ne Plus Ultra, so that 
in wet weather he could have the use of 
the ring. When it poured so that no 
one could go out, Miss Josie used to ride 
in the school of an afternoon with her 
father, and sometimes Mr. Edward would 
ride too, but not often, for Free Lance 
never behaved well in the ring. Often 
Mr. Edward would stand leaning on the 
barricade and watching Miss Josie till 
she was through, and then drive home 
with her. Once in a while, Saturday 
nights, he rode to music with her; but 
he always took a school horse then, and 
generally the wickedest he could find in 
the stable. 

On fine days they started from Miss 
Romayne's door, and I always had to 
fetch King and take him back, and more 
often than not I rode after Miss Josie, 
though Mr. Edward kept his own groom. 


The mounting was a pretty sight. Miss 
Josie was as light as a feather, and 


when Mr. Edward put out his hand, she 
never seemed to rest any weight upon 
it. It just looked as if he tossed her up 
like a bird, and before you could draw a 
breath she was all settled in the saddle 
and had the reins gathered up. 

They always went the same way: in 
at the Eighth avenue gate, turning di- 
rectly into the bridle road. The horses 
—pretty creatures!—knew quite well 
when they were off the stones, and as 
soon as they struck the Park road, they 
would begin to paw and prance and 
reach at their bridles, but they always 
had to restrain themselves till they 
turned in on the soft dirt. King always 
started then with a plunge and a kick, 
and how Miss Josie would laugh! They 
always cantered straight on till they 
“ame to the hurdle, and then they would 
take it together. Both horses always 
made a few plunges on the other side, 
and then they would settle down for a 
long walking ride. Whatever so much 
those two could find to say to each other, 
they only knew; but they would saunter 
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on, Mr. Edward’s fair head close to Miss 
Josie’s dark one, and she sitting, as she 
often did, quite at ease, half turned 
round in the saddle, both little hands 
resting on her knee, or sometimes, may- 
be, one of them in Mr. Edward’s. But 
the instant King made the least uneasy 
movement she was up in a second, both 
hands in position, her knee braced tight; 
and quick at a plunge or a kick as he 
might be, she was quicker and ready for 
him. Bless you, sir, Miss Josie knew 
what thoroughbreds is like, and for all 
she seemed so careless, she was never 
taken unawares. That spring was a 
happy one for those two, if it could have 
lasted. Often they went out of the park, 
up Morningside Drive and home by Har- 
lem Heights. It is a lovely ride, but 
few people know it, so they had it most- 
ly to themselves, and that was what 
they wanted. 

One morning I was riding after them 
as usual, when, as they came out from 
under the bridge near 72d street, just be- 
fore you reach the hurdle, Mr. Edward 
noticed that they had put up a stiff board 
fence alongside the brush jump. King 
was young and had never been tried at 
anything as stiff as this, and I could see 
Mr. Edward was a little anxious. Miss 
Josie was a few yards ahead, and instead 
of waiting for Free Lance as usual, she 
put King straight at the timber. 

He cantered to it willingly enough, 
then stopped short and stiffened himself. 
Mr. Edward called out: 

“Wait, Jo, Dll give you a lead!” 

She never looked back, but just brought 
her whip sharply down on King’s flank. 
He reared straight on end, sprang clear 
off the ground, actually seemed to hover 
a second in the air over the jump, then, 
springing forward, landed far the other 
side and reached the top of the hill in 
two bounds, shaking his head angrily 
and taking every bit of rein, Miss Josie 
sitting all the time as still and firm in 
her saddle as if she had been a piece 
with it. 

Mr. Edward fairly shouted with pleas- 
ure, and indeed it was a fine sight. 

‘“‘Well done, King! well sat, Jo!” he 
called out; and then turning his horse 
round, he put him at the same place. But 
Free Lance was always an uncertain- 
tempered brute, and now, when he was 


thoroughly angered at being kept back, it 
was n't just the time to put him at such 
a jump, and Mr. Edward ought n't to have 
forced him. 

They had a fight down near the bridge, 
but finally Mr..Edward got the horse 
round and faced him toward the jump. 
He gripped the bit between his teeth, broke 
clear away, rushed at the jump blindly 
and rose to it, but caught his hind legs as 
he landed, and rider and horse went down 
in a heap together. In a second I was 
off my horse, but Mr. Edward neither 
moved norspoke. Free Lance had kicked 
him in the head during the struggle and 
he was stunned. 

Miss Josie saw it all, but she never 
uttered acry. She was off King and 
down by Mr. Edward even before I was, 
and while I lifted him out of the road, 
she fetched water in her hat from the 
pond close by and bathed his head, and 
did all a brave, sensible woman could 
do, while I went for help. But it was 
no use—from that day to this, sir, he has 
never been himself. Not exactly crazy, 
never violent, but he never knew her 
again, nor any one whom he had ever 
seen before. They put him in charge 
of some famous doctor, and he was un- 
der treatment for a long time, but his 
mind has never come back. 

When he first returned to New York, 
he seemed so much like other people and 
acted so sensibly that Miss Josie insisted 
on being suddenly brought face to face 
with him, believing the sight of her 
would rouse him. She dressed herself 
in her habit, which she had never had 
on since that awful morning; but now 
she would have it, because he used to tell 
her she was more bewitching in that 
than in anything else. Poor child! she 
was full of hope, and came tripping down 
stairs almost with her old light step, 
breaking out into a little song she al- 
ways used to meet him with when they 
were going to ride. Something like this 
it was: 





Trample, trample, went the roan, 
Trap! trap! went the gray, 

But pad! pad! _ like a thing that was mad, 
My chestnut broke away! 


There was more of it that I can’t call 
to mind; but I remember this, because 
Mr. Edward was always teasing Miss 
Josie about the color of her horse, say- 
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ing gray was handsomer than chestnut, 
and that was why she would sing this 
song. 

She came into the room and went up 
to him with both hands stretched out, 
and her pretty face with a color and a 
light in it no one had seen there for 
many a day; but oh! sir, how the light 
died out when she saw that he did not 
know her! He just stepped back a pace, 
bowed as agentleman would to any lady, 
said very politely that he had expected 
to find Miss Romayne ready to ride, but 
that he must have made some mistake, 
and with a few words of apology for the 
intrusion, Jeft the house. 

They say she never made a sound but 
just fell on her knees, and burying her 
face in her hands like a creature that’s 
too tortured to bear the light, sent every 
one away. No one saw her for hours 
after that, and then she came and took 
her place among the family as usual, but 
from that day to this no one has ever seen 
a shade of color in her face. 

As for Mr. Edward, he went his way. 
There was no reason for shutting him up; 
he was rational enough in some ways; 
but he would never wear any kind of 
dress but the one you saw him in just 
now; and after a while he took up this 
fancy of going to the park every morning 
at the hour at which he used to go with 
Miss Josie. He thinks that stick is his 
horse Free Lance. Strangely enough, 
that very stick was Miss Josie’s last pre- 
sent to him before the accident. She was 
very fond of tea, and he did not want 
her to drink so much of it, and they had a 
good many disputes about it; so in a bit of 
fun she gave him thisstick which is made 
of tea wood. If you noticed it, sir, it is 
avery handsome bit of wood, covered all 
over with little knots and beautifully 
polished and mounted. Every morning 
Mr. Edward has his man bring out this 
stick, gets astride it at the Park gate, 

valks quickly up to the entrance of the 
bridle road, begins to caper as soon as he 
gets on the soft dirt, and keeps it up till 
he comestothe hurdle. He always jumps 
this, and then, as you saw, fancies that 
he is following Miss Josie on King, and 
if a Park officer is in sight he always goes 
up and asks him if he has seen a lady on 

a runaway horse. 
I took service on the force in order to 
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be near him, though all the men know 
him and no one would think of molest- 
ing him. He’s just the same generous 
sort he always was, as you saw, gives us 
chips and dried leaves and thinks they ’re 
money. 

On very wet days he goes into the 
riding-schoool about four o'clock, stays 
there about an hour, as if he was watch- 
ing for somebody, and then goes home. 
One of the grooms told me that Mr. 
Edward always came in the horses’ way, 
and insisted on having his stick taken 
by a groom and put in a stall by itself. 
He was very angry one day because 
some one leaned it against the wall, and 
he went and complained in the office. 
Mr. D (that’s the present owner of 
the riding-school) is a very kind-hearted 
man, and knew all about Mr. Edward, 
and he gave strict orders that he was 
always to be humored and no one was 
to annoy him, and if he asked about 
Miss Romayne they were to say she 
might come any minute. 

That ’s all the story, sir, concluded the 
officer, with a sigh; and maybe I've 
only wearied you, but it’s a sad enough 
one to me. 

Deeply touched, I asked what had be- 
come of King, if Miss Romayne were 
living, and whether she had ever mar- 
ried. 

The officer looked almost angry. 

‘No, sir,” he answered, ‘‘ though 
there are those who would be glad 
enough to get her. King is turned out 
on her father’s place in Westchester, 
and Miss Josie goes up every week to 
see him, but she will not let anyone ride 
or drive him, though she has never rid- 
den herself since that last ride with Mr. 
Edward. Almost every day she drives 
in the Park about the time Mr. Edward 
comes back, so as to get a sight of him, 
and sometimes she speaks to him, but 
not often, for he does not like to be 
spoken to. Though he is always polite, 
still he behaves just as any gentleman 
would if a strange lady spoke to him; 
seems to think it out of the way. There 
she comes now.” He hastened forward 
as a carriage, drawn by a very pretty 
pair of chestnut colts, drew up to the 
side of the road, and a lady leaned out. 

‘‘Has he passed yet, Brown?” she 
said. 
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‘* No, Miss,” answered the officer; ‘‘ but 
he might be back any minute now.” 

Miss Romayne continued talking to 
the officer, and although from where I 
sat I could hear but little of what passed, 
I was struck with the sweet, low, vibrat- 
ing tones of her voice, and the singular 
purity and delicacy of her enunciation. 
But oh, the sadness of that face! As 
the officer had said, there was not a 
tinge of color in it, and the large dark 
eyes looked as though they had wept 
themselves past the power ever again to 
shed a tear. 

The lady talked pleasantly, and even 
smiled more than once, but the smile 
never reached the eyes. But for their 
strained, unnatural expression and her 
extreme pallor, Miss Romayne would 
have been a beautiful woman, and she 
was still interesting and attractive. 

Suddenly she leaned back and put up 
her parasol so as to screen her face while 
still maintaining an unobstructed view 
of the bridle road. Her quickened hear- 
ing had warned her, before any one else 
had heard a sound, that her lover was 
near. A moment later he came into sight 
round the turn, walking slowly and now 
and then glancing up at the sun which 
indicated the hour of noon. 

With loitering step he went by, never 
once glancing toward the carriage where 
those wistful, eager eyes were watching 
so intently; went down the hill toward 
the bridge, and was lost to view on the 
other side. 

The pale watcher in the carriage grew 
yet more white, and put her hand to her 
side as she sank back—there was a sore 
ache there, doubtless, but she made no 
moan, only signed to the coachman to 
drive on, and I saw her no more. 

Many times after that, during my 
strolls in the Park, I saw Mr. Edward, 
and more than once he paused near me 
while I worked and made some observa- 
tions which showed both natural taste and 
considerable knowledge of drawing. I 
had some very pleasant chats with him, 
though he would never let himself be 
drawn into conversation except when he 
was in the mood for it. 

Toward the close of September I left 
the city and it was many months before 
I again visited New York. When I did 
so, my first care was to seek out my friend 


the officer and inquire of him concerning 
the fate of the lovers. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and I met him near the Fifth 
avenue entrance of the Park, no longer 
in uniform, but wearing the plain morn- 
ing suit of a gentleman’s body-servant. 
He recognized me at once, and in answer 
to my inquiries told me all I wished to 
know: 

‘*Mr. Edward is dead, sir,” he said. 
‘**One day he didn’t come home at noon 
as usual, and we found him lying in a 
little open grassy part of the bridle 
path, just above the fourth bridge, and 
between that and the reservoir. It was 
a spot Miss Josie liked specially. There’s 
a wide stretch of grass there, and she 
liked to see the robin redbreasts hopping 
about, and would always make Mr. Ed- 
ward go slow, not to startle them. 

‘‘Heart failure, the doctors said, was 
the cause of death, but it seemed as if 
Mr. Edward must have died in sleep, for 
he lay quite composed and easy, one 
arm stretched out and resting on his 
stick. In his hand, so tightly clasped 
that we could not take them from him, 
were Miss Josie’s picture and the first 
little scrap of a note she ever wrote him. 

‘*There’s little more to tell,” contin- 


jued the old man. “Mr. Edward is 


sleeping quietly in the Trinity Cemetery 
an. Miss Josie is slipping from us day 
by day. The doctor says she has no 
illness, but she gets thinner and weaker. 
Though she don’t complain, and keeps 
about all the time, there’s but one cure 
for her, I’m thinking. A flower don’t 
live long when you shut off the light 
from it,” concluded the faithful servant, 
with an unconscious touch of poetry. 

Before leaving the city, I visited the 
spot in Trinity Cemetery where the con- 
stant heart had at length found rest from 
strange bewilderment. The grave was 
most carefully tended, and a profusion 
of fresh flowers scattered over it gave 
token of the recent ministration of a 
loving hand. I ventured to gather a 
white rose from a bush that was bloom- 
ing luxuriantly near the simple head- 
stone, and laid it reverently away in 
memory of the beautiful woman whose 
face, but once seen, had ever since re- 
mained for me the ideal type of patient 
sorrow. 

More than a year has passed since I 
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stood by that lonely grave, lonely no 
longer now. As I write these words the 
funeral train is on its way, that, after so 
weary a waiting shall unite forever the 
long-separated lovers. Farewell! sweet 
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Josie Romayne! Though severed long 
from him you so faithfully loved, you 
rest at last beside him. Whom Death 
hath joined, Life shall no more put 
asunder, 
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BY RICHMOND WALKER. 


‘““You people of Europe that are so 
ingenious,” said an Algonquin Indian to 
an English missionary more than a cent- 
ury and a half ago, “has any one of 
you invented a language?” History has 
not preserved the missionary’s reply. 
The question probably seemed to him as 
absurd as it would be to speak of in- 
venting a horse or a tree; for of all 
human institutions, none has been con- 
sidered more exclusively the fruit of 
gradual development and slow growth 
than that of language. Each genera- 
tion adds its mite, as the Mexicans daily 
cast a little stone upon the pile marking 
the spot by the roadside where the bier 
of a friend has rested on its way to the 
grave. Notin a month, nor in a year, 
have these wayside memorials been 
raised; so, in no single generation does 
alanguage essentially change. Our con- 
ception of its origin is so indissolubly 
connected with the idea of growth, that, 
since the days of Bishop Wilkins, it has 
been the fashion, even among learned 
men, to ridicule the idea of inventing a 
new language, and to heap abundant 
scorn on the enthusiast who hopes that 
anyone besides its inventor will learn to 
use the new tongue. 

One of the latest attempts to make a 
new language, resulting in ‘‘ Volapiik,” 
is scarcely known to English-reading 
people, except through an occasional 
newspaper paragraph, in which the sub- 
ject has, asa rule, been treated flippant- 
ly. Not more than a score of persons 
in this country have as yet attempted to 
learn its :princip&s or master its details, 
and of these barely half a dozen are able 
to read, write or speak it, while only 
recently has it secured any attention 
from linguists in England. To tell what 
Volapiik is, what progress it has made 


in the few years since the first publica- 
tion concerning it was put forth, and to 
show its relations to other proposed sys- 
tems of universal language, rather than 
to recommend it either from a philo- 
sophical or a utilitarian point of view, 
is the purpose of this article. 

The need of a universal language has 
been felt ever since the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel, when- 
ever people of different nations have 
come into contact with each other or an 
individual has been perplexed with the 
intricacies of a foreign tongue. Nor has 
the hope of making such a language 
been considered chimerical by some of 
the most famous philosophers and schol- 
ars. Plato, in his “ Kratylos,” while not 
actually proposing an ideal language, 
clearly recognized the possibility of such 
a thing, and discussed at length the 
making of new words, which, in his 
opinion, required peculiar genius. ‘‘ It 
is not the province of every man to es- 
tablish a name,” he says, ‘‘but of a 
certain artificer of names; and this is a 
legislator, who is most rare of artificers 
among men.” 

In later times Leibnitz, one of the 
most learned of modern philosophers, 
took so deep an interest in the solution 
of this problem that he devoted consid- 
erable time to its study before he was 
twenty years of age, and, near the close 
of his life, invented what he called his 


‘*Speécieuse Générale,” of which, how- 
ever, he published no explanation. His 
b] 


labors in this direction were not looked 
upon with favor by his contemporaries, 
as they were incredulous in regard to 
utility, as had been the critics of his pre- 
decessors in the same field of invention. 
He wrote, about two years before his 
death: ‘‘If I succeeded in stirring up dis- 
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tinguished men to cultivate the calculus 
with infinitesimals, it was because I could 
give palpable proofs of its use; but I have 
spoken to the Marquis de L’H6pital and 
others of my ‘Spécieuse Générale,’ with- 
out gaining from them more attention 
than if I had been telling them of a 
dream. I ought to be able to support 
my theory by some palpable use; but 
for that purpose I would have to carry 
out a part of my ‘Characteristics’—no 
easy matter, particularly cireumstanced 
as I now am, and deprived of the con- 
versation of men who would encourage 
and help me in the work.” 

Several very distinguished scholars 
seem to have been simultaneously en- 
gaged in the study of the problem of a 
universal language, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Philippe 
Labbe, a Jesuit priest, and a man of great 
learning and amazing diligence and per- 
severance, invented a philosophic lan- 
guage, and he was followed, in 1663, by 
Father Athanasius Kircher, another 
Jesuit priest, also famous for the variety 
of his knowledge, the diversity of his 
speculations and the multitude of his 
writings, who published his ‘‘ Poly- 
graphia” in that year, setting forth an 
elaborate scheme of this kind. 

Neither of these works attracted much 
attention among men of letters of that 
day; they seem to have been forgotten 
in England—if, indeed, they were ever 
known there—when, in 1668, there was 
published in London by the Royal Soci- 
ety, ‘‘The Essay Towards a Real Char- 
acter and a Philosophical Language,” 
by Bishop John Wilkins. The promi- 
nence of this author in the world of let- 
ters, as one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, and as the brother-in-law of 
Oliver Cromwell, secured for him re- 
spectful attention; and, as late as 1863, 
Max Miiller speaks of his system as ‘‘ the 
best solution that has yet been offered 
of a problem which, if of no practical 
importance, is of great interest from a 
scientific point of view.” 

Most of the early inventors of uni- 
versal language aimed to make it ideo- 
graphic—that is, to invent a series of 
signs to represent ideas instead of words, 
so that when such signs were seen by 
persons of all nationalities they would 
convey the same notions, although each 
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individual might give them different 
names. We have such ideographic signs 
now in mathematics, where + plus, — 
minus, = equal to, etc., mean the same 
when printed in an English, French or 
German book; and this principle has 
been the basis of nearly every system, 
except that of Volapiik; the most recent 
being the ‘‘ Ideographie” of Don Sini- 
baldo de Mas, published in Paris in 1863, 
and the ‘‘Alwato” of Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, brought out in New York in 1870. 
This principle also underlies the writing 
of some living languages—the Chinese, 
for example—although imperfectly de- 
veloped. 

None of the attempts to construct a 
universal language on the ideographic 
principle have succeeded. The different 
systems have all been either too compli- 
cated or too transcendental. In order to 
reduce the number of signs to be used in 
writing, Bishop Wilkins made a most 
elaborate analysis and arrangement of 
ideas, fully meriting the compliment of 
Lord Monboddo, a hundred years later, 
that ‘‘ there is more science in his tables 
than is to be found anywhere in so 
small a compass.” Stephen Pearl An- 
drews believed that he had discovered 
that all the articulate sounds of the 
human voice, vowel and consonant, are 
inherently laden, by Nature herself, with 
distinctive and representative meanings, 
whence it would follow that words com- 
pounded of these sounds would denote 
precisely and technically the things and 
ideas compounded in a parallel manner 
from their mathematical elements. The 
words thus made would be theoretically 
self-defining, and their possible number 
would be millions; but in practice the 
words in ‘‘Alwato” convey no meaning to 
one who has not learned their definitions. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
Bishop Wilkins constructed a dictionary 
and grammar of his philosophical lan- 
guage, and Stephen Pearl Andrews did 
the same for ‘‘Alwato,” no book was ever 
written in either, nor did anyone except 
the inventors attempt to learn or use 
either, and even they went no further 
than to give brief examples. Bishop 
Wilkins translated the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed into his uni- 
versal tongue, but no one else attempted 
to do even so much as that. 
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Volapiik is the invention of the Rev. 
Father Johann Martin Schleyer, of Con- 
stance, Baden, Germany. He is an ac- 
complished linguist, having for forty-six 
years been interested in the study of 


language. He can speak and write 
twenty-eight tongues, including the 


Chinese and three African languages, 
and is also eminent as a priest, hymnol- 
ogist and religious editor. He invented 
his universal language in 1878, an- 
nounced it in 1879, and had so far per- 
fected it in 1881 as to publish in that 
year a small book, entitled ‘ Entwurf 
einer Weltsprache fiir alle gebildte Erd- 
bewohner ” (‘‘ Plan of a Universal Lan- 
guage for all the Civilized Inhabitants 
of the Earth”). Thus the name, Vola- 
piik; vola meaning of the world, and 
pik, language. 

Schleyer does not propose that Vola- 
piik shall supersede any living lan- 
guage. He has attempted to make it so 
scientific and natural, so regular in all 
its rules of construction, and therefore 
so easy to learn, that every educated 
person will acquire it next after the 
mother tongue; and he hopes that it 
will thus become the accepted medium 
for all international communications. 
With this end in view, he has formed it 
on the general model of the Aryan fam- 
ily of languages; that is, its signs rep- 
resent letters and words, and not ideas; 
and the root words of which it is con- 
structed, instead of being arbitrary 
sounds and signs, as in Bishop Wil- 
kins’s philosophical language, or sounds 
that have a real or fancied natural mean- 
ing, as in Stephen Pearl Andrews’s ‘‘Al- 
wato,” are taken principally from living 
languages, the English being more large- 
ly drawn upon than any other. 

The alphabet employed is the Roman 
with some of the German dotted let- 
ters added, and the continental sounds 
are given to the letters. All words are 
phonetically spelled, so that there are 
none of the difficulties of orthography 
and pronunciation to be encountered 
which are so formidable in most natural 
languages. 

In making his Volapiik vocabulary, 
Father Schleyer has sought first for the 
simplest words now in use. If such words 
are to be found in the English language, 
he has adopted them; if not, then he has 
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drawn upon the Latin, German, French 
and Spanish languages in the order 
named. For example, the word man, in 
English, is asufficiently simple root, and, 
therefore, man, with the same spelling 
and the continental pronunciation, is 
made to signify a man, or the man, in Vol- 
aptik—for the articles a and the are dis- 
earded. But house in English is incon- 
veniently long and ends with a silent let- 
ter, and therefore the word dom, from the 
Latin word domus, is taken. In some in- 
stances neither of the languages named 
contains a root sufficiently simple, and 
then the inventor constructs a new one. 
But, so rich is the English language in 
simple, Anglo-Saxon roots, that more 
than one-half of the words in Volapiik 
are derived from them, and the number 
of new words whose roots are not to be 
found in any living language is com- 
paratively very small. 

To the suggestion that, if the English 
language was to be drawn upon so largely 
it would have been better to have adopted 
that and induce all educated persons to 
learn it, the advocates of Volapiik reply, 
first, that its irregularities of construction, 
orthography and pronunciation make it 
too difficult to acquire; and secondly, in- 
ternational prejudice would prevent it 
from being universally adopted. The 
use of so many English roots, however, 
makes Volapiik much easier to learn 
by one whose mother tongue is English, 
and thus brings it within reach of the 
largest number of people speaking a com- 
mon language, while it eliminates irre- 
gularities and does not arouse national 
prejudices. 

The names of the cardinal numbers 
follow the vowels in their regular order, 
a ‘denoting the first, e the second, ete. 
Thus: Bal, 1; tel, 2; kil, 3; fol, 4; lul, 5; 
mil, 6; vel, 7; j6l, 8; ziil. 9; bals, 10; tels, 
20; kils, 30; tum, 100; mil, 1,000, ete. The 
year 1887, written out in Volapiik, is Bal- 
mil joltum jolsevel. The Arabic numer- 
als are used as in English. 

S added to any word forms the plural, 
which is never formed in any other way. 
The first three vowels (a, e, i) added to 
any noun, form respectively its genitive, 
dative and accusative; s added to these 
forms makes the plurals of the same 
cases. Man is therefore declined as fol- 
lows: 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nom. . . man, the man; mans, the men; 
GEN. . . mana, of the man: manas, of the men; 
Dart. . . mane, tothe man; manes, to the men; 
Acc. . . mani, the man; manis, the men. 


Every noun in the language is de- 
clined in the same way, so that all de- 
clensions may be learned in one minute. 

The verbs in Volapiik are all regular, 
and there is only one conjugation. The 
tenses are denoted by the vowels, a, 4, 
e, i, 0, u, placed before the verbs. When 
these vowels are preceded by p, it shows 
that the verb is in the passive voice. 
The personal pronouns are: ob, I; ol, 
thou; om, he; of, she; os, it; ok, one’s 
self. S added makes the plurals. Ldf, 
meaning love, /6f6b means I love; 
16f6l, thou lovest, ete.; aGldéféb, I loved; 
iléfém, he had loved; wldfés, it will 
have loved, etce.; paldféms, they are 
loved; puldféfs, they will have been 
loved, ete. As it is only necessary to 
remember the few particulars named, 
all conjugation may be acquired in five 
minutes. 

Enough has been given—and there is 
very little more of it—to show the ex- 
treme simplicity of the Volapiik gram- 
mar. It can be learned in an hour, and, 
as the variations of the nouns and verbs 
are indicated by the vowels taken in 
their regular order, they are not easily 
forgotten. The principal labor necessary 
to acquire the language consists, there- 
fore, in memorizing the vocabulary. 
Since more than one-half the roots are 
English, a person speaking that lan- 
guage can naturally acquire the new 
one in less than one-half the time re- 
quired for any foreign tongue, and the 
better knowledge he has of Latin, French 
and Spanish, the faster will be his prog- 
ress. 

The real test of a universal language, 
as we have already seen, is its practical 
utility. Leibnitz was unable to induce 
anybody to look at his ‘‘ Spécieuse Géné- 
rale,” because he was unable to show 
any palpable proof of its use, and the 
task of learning Bishop Wilkins’s philo- 
sophical language or Andrews’s ‘‘Alwa- 
to” was so great as to discourage anyone 
from undertaking it, even if it could be 
put to any use after it was acquired. 
Volapiik is, I believe, the first artificial 
language that has been learned by any 
considerable number of people, or that 


has had a literature; if, indeed, any of 
its predecessors has been mastered by 
any one at all except its inventor. 

After Father Schleyer published his 
first book, in 1881, he was soon able to 
interest a few persons in Germany in 
Volapiik. It next got a foothold in 
Switzerland, and then in Paris. Eng- 
lish linguists are just beginning to give 
attention to it, the only publication in 
English until very recently having been 
a bad adaptation of an abridged grammar. 
But on the Continent it has gained in pop- 
ularity very rapidly during the last twoor 
three years, so that there are now at least 
10,000 persons who are familiar with and 
use it. More than 350 have received 
diplomas as adepts. There are eight 
monthly periodicals printed wholly in 
Volapiik or partly in Volapiik and part- 
ly in other languages. They are as fol- 
lows : 

Volapiikabled. Published in Con- 
stance, by Father Schleyer, the inventor 
of the new language, in Volapiik and 
German. Now in its sixth year. 

Volapiikaklubs. Published at Bres- 
lau, entirely in Volapiik. The organ of 
adepts. Now in its third year. 

Le Volapiik. Published in Paris, in 
Volapiik and French. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Kerckhoffs, the principal advocate 
of the new language in France. 

El Volapiik. Published in Madrid, 
heretofore in Volapiik and Spanish, but 
to be printed hereafter entirely in Vola- 
pik. It has been established about a 
year, and is an ‘‘ International Gazette, 
Commercial, Scientifie, Literary and En- 
tertaining.” 

Volapiikabled. Published in Rotter- 
dam. (Suspended.) 

Timabled Volapiikik. 
Porto Rico. 

Il Volapiik. Published in Milan, Italy. 

Volapiikagased. Published in Vienna, 
entirely in Volapiik. Edited by Dr. Ob- 
hlidal, who has been named as the suc- 
cessor of Father Schleyer. This is the re- 
cognized organ of the language, and has 
been established this year. 

Cogabled Volapiikelas. A comic jour- 
nal, published in Munich, entirely in 
Volapiik. The following is a sample of 
its fun: 

Conversation between an Italian and 
an American. The former speaks: 


Published in 
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Gletobidikumos ka Aftna no sibinom 
bos in Melop. 

To which the American replies: 

Ga, lesi; labobs Niagara-i, kel, if is 
abinomév, andsomdv ludini at iinii 
minuts lul. 

Translation: 

‘‘Nothing grander 
America.” 

‘*Oh, yes, we have Niagara, which, if 
it were here, would put that thing out in 
five minutes.” 

In the United States not more than 
twenty persons have studied Volapiik, 
and only about half adozen can read and 
write it. Mr. Charles E. Sprague, of New 
York, who holds the diploma of Volapiik- 
atidel, reads and writes it with ease, and 
to him I am under obligations for assist- 
ance in preparing this article. There 
are no Volapiikese clubs or periodicals 
published in the language or in its inter- 
est either in this country or in England. 
A large number of books in Volapiik or 
about it have appeared in Germany, in- 
eluding grammars in eighteen languages, 
aGerman-Volapiik dictionary containing 
12,000 words, a biography of the inven- 
tor, Father Schleyer, pamphlets, ete. 

Thus far there has been but one au- 
thority for Volapiik, Father Schleyer, 
its inventor; but already some of those 
who have learned it disagree with him, 
especially as to the best roots to be used 
in the construction of certain words. For 
instance, Schleyer uses substantially the 
English names for the months—January, 
February, ete.—while some of his dis- 
ciples insist that it is more philosophical 
and in harmony with the rules upon 
which the language is constructed that 
the months shall be designated by modi- 
fications of the cardinal numbers. This 
controversy and others of a similar nat- 
ure disclose the danger that, after the 
universal language has been constructed, 
it will be broken up into dialects and thus 
no longer be universal. Such a calam- 
ity can be prevented only by the estab- 
lishment of some authority that all will 
recognize, and such an authority may 
possibly be provided for by the formation 
of an ‘‘academy” at the international 
convention of those interested in Vola- 
piik, which is to be held at Paris in 1889. 

The spread of Volapiik has been re- 
markable, considering the brief time 
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since its invention and the wide-spread 
prejudice against all artificial languages. 
Jts advocates have thus far, however, 
succeeded in interesting only linguists 
in it, very few of those who might make 
more practical use of it having given it 
any attention. But this is not strange. 
The busy men of the world have no time 
to experiment with the common instru- 
ments of life. Thirty years ago phono- 
graphic short-hand was learned by only 
the few persons who intended to become 
professional reporters. But to-day the 
schools are turning out every year thou- 
sands of expert short-hand writers; no 
bank, business office or counting-room 
“an afford to be without one, and the 
demand for phonographers to-day is 
greater than the supply. So, when the 
adaptability of Volapiik to commercial 
correspondence is practically demon- 
strated, and the advantage is appreciated 
of transacting international business in 
a language that is entirely free from 
ambiguities, and whose interpretation 
does not depend upon the skill of the 
translator or the understanding of pecu- 
liar and difficult foreign idioms, Vola- 
piik may become more essential for the 


person conducting the foreign corre- 
spondence of a great business house 


than French or German is now. 

It is as an international commercial 
language that the French adepts in Vola- 
piik expect that it will become popular 
and useful, rather than as the language 
of literature or science. The Germans, 
on the other haiid, while hoping for its 
popularity in commerce, look also to 
making it the common medium of com- 
munication for literature, art and science. 
Some of them have even gone so far as 
to have attempted to write poetry in it, 
with what success I do not know. They 
would have books intended for inter- 
national circulation, standard scientific 
works and periodicals and books of gen- 
eral reference, printed in it, as religious 
works were once all written and printed 
in Latin. It will probably be many 
years before their hopes will be realized; 
but, judging from the favor with which 
Volapiik has been received, we may fairly 
anticipate that it will, before long, be 
made practically useful—becoming, in 
fact, one of the labor-saving machines 
of modern civilization. 
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Scores of young women as they have 
watched Mrs. Mary 8. Logan on social 
occasions, receiving strangers, greeting 
friends or entertaining foreigners, have 
longed for their husbands or sweethearts 
to obtain political distinction and honor, 
so that they themselves might show to 
the world their warmth of heart and 
aptness of conversation. 

Few appreciate the fact that, when a 
young woman, younger indeed than most 
of her youthful admirers, Mrs. Logan was 
living a life surrounded by as many dif- 
ficulties and requiring as much tact and 
evenness of temper as in later years. 

She was born in Missouri in 1838, but 
her parents moved the following year to 
Illinois, settling at Marion, Williamson 
County. She was the oldest of thirteen 
children, and of course shared the house- 
hold duties with her mother, taking in 
great part the care of the little ones. 
It was not in this employment, how- 
ever, that she was happiest, but when 
helping her father in his correspondence, 
assisting him in such ways as his differ- 
ent political positions allowed her. It is 
said she is much like her father in man- 
ner and disposition, and that some of her 
happiest moments were spent with him. 
To illustrate the congeniality of father 
and daughter, she once told me that 
when she was a young girl she took a 
pleasure trip with him on a river steamer. 
The passengers, noticing how fond they 
were of each other, concluded she was 
his young and second wife; and he, 
finding out their suspicions, humored 
this fancy till his friends aboard had 
much merriment over the affair. 

From this companionable parent she 
heard the tales of her great-grandfather 
Cunningham’s bravery in the Revolution, 
as well as his own experiences during the 
Black Hawk and Mexican wars. These, 
often repeated to her little brothers and 
sisters when she had them to entertain, 
doubly impressed themselves on her 
memory, and they were not displaced by 
the sights and sounds of war which she 
herself saw and heard in later years. 

In 1848 the family moved to Metropo- 
lis, but remained there only a year. Cap- 
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tain Cunningham determined to make a 
trip to the gold field of California, and 
Mrs. Cunningham preferred to return to 
Marion, where she had many old friends. 
The wagons started earlier than the 
father had expected, and he was not 
able to move his family, as he had in- 
tended; but he made all the arrangements 
with some teamsters, paying them in 
advance. After his departure the team- 
sters refused to fulfil their part of the 
contract; and with much trouble, the 
family, consisting of Mrs. Cunningham, 
Mary and four younger children, with 
part of the household goods, set out for 
a journey of fifty miles. They found 
the house they had rented unsatisfac- 
tory, and therefore obtained a small cot- 
tage, wherein they immediately put up 
a bed, and the mother, worn out with 
worry and travel, was prostrated for 
weeks. Upon Mary fell the heaviest 
part of the burden. The child, for she 
was then only eleven, disliking to see 
her mother so troubled about the furni- 
ture left behind (which was very good 
for those times), finally contracted with 
a farmer who was to bring it to Marion 
for ten dollars. She then set about to 
get the ten dollars. In the village were 
many persons to whom, in time gone 
br, her father had rendered assistance. 
But the people of Southern Illinois forty 
years ago were not different from people 
now all the world over, and the first 
gentleman to whom she stated the case 
refused emphatically to oblige her. She 
was very much surprised, and grieved, 
too, at her defeat. ‘‘ Never mind,” she 
said, ‘‘I shall see the day when if you 
were a slave I should be able to buy 
you.” And a few years ago the same 
man applied to her for pecuniary aid 
and received it. 

A second man refused her the money. 
‘*T don’t want you to give it to me,” 
pleaded the child; ‘‘ I want to borrow it.” 

‘Borrow it? But how can you pay 
me?” he asked. 

‘*T will work for you,” she replied; 
‘*T will do anything, for mother is wor- 
rying herself to death.” 

After many doubts, this recipient of 
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past favors handed out the money. He 
received his pay, too; for Mary worked 
it out at twenty-five cents a day. 

In 1852 Captain Cunningham returned 
to Illinois. President Pierce appointed 
him Register of Land Office for the Dis- 
trict of Southern Illinois, and he re- 
moved to Shawneetown. Previous to 
this Mary had taken advantage of the 
district school, but now she was sent to 
a convent in Kentucky, where she re- 
ceived a fine education, and was gradu- 
ated in July, 1855. 

There have been numerous stories told 
of her courtship, none being exactly 
true. When Captain Cunningham was 
serving with the troops in the Mexican 
service, John Logan was a lieutenant in 
the same regiment. The former's apt- 
ness for story-telling attracted the atten- 
tion of the latter, who enjoyed a bright, 
quickly-told story immensely, and the 
two became fast friends. One day when 
they were together the Captain received 
a letter from his little daughter, and 
reading it aloud, said in a jesting way: 
‘She is a fine child, Logan; you may 
have her.” 

In 1854 (many years after he had re- 
ceived the promise), Mr. Logan was in 
Shawneetown attending court, and with 
a party of young people went on board a 
photographer's flat-boat to have a picture 
taken. He had seen Mary Cunningham 
once at her father’s home—a fact of which 
she has no remembrance—and looking 
over the pictures in the gallery he spied 
one of hers. He attempted to buy it, but 
the daguerrean artist did not want to 
dispose of it. Later, however, when in 
Metropolis on business, he saw the same 
boat and purchased the picture; it is now 
in possession of the family. As soon as 
the young man heard that Miss Cun- 
ningham had finished her school educa- 
tion, he sent a note to Mr. Casey, who 
was then Receiver of the Land Office and 
a friend of Captain Cunningham’s, stat- 
ing that he was going to Shawneetown 
to see Miss Mary, and wished him to tell 
her so. 

When the message was delivered, not 
understanding the purpose of his visit, 
she replied: ** Well! all right. I’m not 
afraid of him.” 

Upon his arrival, Captain Cunning- 
ham, for old-time sake, invited him to 
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dinner, and Mrs. Cunningham having 
had a hard chill that morning, Mary as- 
sisted the old ‘‘mammy” in preparing 
the meal. She was giving the finishing 
touches to the table when the two men 
entered, and her father said: ‘‘ Mr. Lo- 
gan, this is my daughter.” The girl laid 
down the napkin she was folding, and 
greeted her father’s friend, who, four 
months later, became her husband. She 
was seventeen at the time of her mar- 
riage, and went immediately to Benton, 
where, with his small savings, Mr. Lo- 
gan had purchased ahome. Here began 
a life so closely interwoven, of such an 
entire companionship and love, that the 
world to-day thinks of them together 
never as two. 

The first five years were quietly 
spent. Two children were born to them; 
the oldest, a boy, living only a year. 
The second, Mary, known by the family 
and familiar friends as Dolly, since 
grown to be a woman of great courage 
and ability, now shares the sorrows 
of her mother. In 1858, Mrs. Logan 
went with her husband to Washing- 
ton, he having been elected to Con- 
gress as a Douglas Democrat. During 
tie session of the following Congress he 
left his seat in the House and fought the 
battle of Bull Run with a Michigan regi- 
ment. He wore his citizen suit, and 
Mrs. Logan has the garments now; they 
are covered with blood stains. 

The following five years, passed in 
excitement and sorrow, brought out her 
sterling qualities. She was at Marion 
during the opening of the rebellion and 
found her husband's constituents great- 
ly disturbed at his position. Hearing he 
was to return to announce his princi- 
ples, the farmers left their occupations 
and poured into the town to see him. 
Mrs. Logan once told me that she dread- 
ed that meeting more than she did a 
battle. Wherever she appeared, people 
crowded around her, plying her with 
questions. She, realizing how important 
it was that her husband should know the 
exact state of affairs, drove to Carbon- 
dale, the nsarest railway station, twenty- 
two miles distant, to meet him. He had 
missed a train, and she returned to Ma- 
rion. It was evening when she reached 
the town, and the streets were still full 
of people. They crowded about her and 
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demanded to know why her husband 
had not accompanied her. They were 
not satisfied until the sheriff of the 
county, standing up in her buggy, as- 
sured them that Logan would be with 
them on the following day. 

The young wife, released from her un- 
pleasant if not perilous position, turned 
her horse about and in the darkness 
pluckily set out for Carbondale. It was 
two o’clock when her husband reached 
the station, and without waiting to rest 
or refresh themselves they secured a 
fresh horse, and by daylight were at 
Marion. The people still awaited his ap- 
proach, and receiving his promise to ad- 
dress them at eleven o’clock they quiet- 
ed themselves. He made the promised 
speech, and one hundred and ten men, 
many of whom had sworn vengeance on 
him the day before, enlisted. They went 
into camp at Carbondale, and Mrs. Lo- 
gan acted as aide-de-camp between that 
place and Marion, making the journey 
with only a small boy. 

When the regiment was at Cairo five 
hundred men had the measles, and there 
were no conveniences for giving care to 
such a number. Mrs. Logan, grieving 
to see the men suffering for the want of 
hospital supplies, went to Carbondale, 
and in thirty-six hours returned with 
home-made blankets, comforters, pil- 
lows, and a cargo of fruits, jellies and 
other delicacies. Before this, a dozen 
men or more had died, but not a case 
was lost thereafter. It is no wonder the 
boys of this ‘‘striped hospital” remem- 
bered the Colonel's wife. 

At Cairo the mud was very deep, and 
Mrs. Logan and her daughter boarded in 
the town, the camp being two anda half 
miles distant. A day seldom passed when 
the husband and wife were not together. 
There was an exception once, and she, 
fearing he was ill, determined to go to 
him. In those days most ladies wore 
shoes known as ‘‘ Congress gaiters,”’ made 
of cloth with rubber sides. She got on 
very well for a time, but after she left 
the sidewalk she began sinking in the 
mud and soon found she was unable to 
extricate herself. In this peculiar dilem- 
ma she saw a regiment approaching. 
The Colonel, a great strong fellow, saw 
her predicament, and by main strength 
pulled her from the slough, but she left 
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her shoes deep in the dirt. After being 
helped back to the sidewalk, she ran home 
in her stockings. She had not noticed 
the number of the regiment and could 
not find out who was her rescuer. A 
year later when her husband was sick 
with rheumatism at Memphis, she went 
to him. When convalescent he was 
troubled because he had not returned the 
civilities shown to him by the other offi- 
cers of the division, and he suggested 
that Mrs. Logan and Captain Hoover to- 
gether should call upon them. They 
went to Colonel Maltby’s, and having 
sent in their names, the officers came 
directly to see them. The moment the 
Colonel entered she recognized him, but 
hoped he was not as observing. After 
a glance or two he extended his hand, 
saying: ‘‘ Well, well! Did you ever find 
your shoes?” All parties laughed heart- 
ily, and at their departure the Colonel 
rode with them to the tent of the General, 
in order to relate the story for the latter's 
amusement. 

It was during this encampment at 
Memphis that General Logan, while con- 
fined to his room in a house near the head- 
quarters tent, wanting an important paper 
from the adjutant, sent his wife for it. 
On her return she saw a Major’s clerk 
tied to a tree. The poor fellow looked 
forlorn enough; the rain falling thick and 
fast upon his unlucky head had soaked 
him throughand through. He gave her 
a beseeching glance, and without a word 
she stepped into a tent, brought out a 
huge carving knife, and severed the rope; 
saying as she did so: ‘‘You need not 
mention any names.” 

In an hour or more afterward, the 
Major, a stocky German with red hair 
and a florid complexion, entered the Gen- 
eral’s tent in a towering rage, and having 
related the circumstance of finding the 
clerk released, said: ‘‘ I vant youto arrest 
te man vat did it.” Mrs. Logan, who 
had said nothing about the occurrence to 
her husband, stole silently behind the 
excited officer, and by motions told the 
General that she was the offender. He, 
attempting to conceal his mirth, talked 
the matter over. The Major said: ‘‘ Ve 
can haf no dishipline, no dishipline tat 
vay.” 

‘What do you want me todo?” asked 
the General. 
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‘* Arrest te man an’ cashier him.” 

‘*But what if he is a civilian ?” 
gested the General. 

‘‘Turn him oud te camp; ve haf too 
much civilian alreatty.” 

‘*Major,” put in Mrs. Logan, ‘“ what 
if a woman did it ?” 

‘“A voman! All right, put her oud 
too. Ve vant no vomens fooling arount 
te camp anyhow.” 

‘But, Major, a few weeks ago an 
officer came to the General and wanted 
leave to go to his wife. The General 
said he couldn’t go; but a woman inter- 
fered and he went, didn’t he?” 

‘“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘but ve mus’ haf 
dishipline.” Then, breaking into a 
laugh, he continued: ‘‘Oh! I see. You 
untiet him. Vell, it’s all right, it’s all 
right”; and he bowed himself out of the 
doorway. 

A year after this, as Mrs. Logan was 
on a boat, she heard a man from the 
bank calling, ‘‘Halloa there!” Then 
again, ‘‘Say you! halloa!” When the 
voice again sang out, ‘‘ Mrs. Logan, you; 
halloa!” she looked, and beheld the 
major’s clerk waving his hand up and 
down in the air. Faintly came the 
words in the widening distance, ‘‘ Never 
been tied since.” 

When the division left Memphis, no 
woman was allowed to accompany it, 
consequently Mrs. Logan returned to 
Illinois, intending to stay at Murphys- 
borough with her husband’s mother, and 
with her own people at Marion. But 
the members of these households sym- 
pathized so strongly with the South, and 
she was so unhappy in the atmosphere, 
that with twelve hundred dollars which 
her husband sent her she bought a little 
house in Carbondale, and with a friend 
—Miss Tuttle, afterwards Mrs. Colonel 
Pearson — began housekeeping. These 
two women, doing their own household 
drudgery, taking care of horses and 
cows, preparing such meals as_ their 
slender appetites desired, hoped at least 
to have a quiet life. But they were dis- 
appointed. Many Southern sympathiz- 
ers jeered as they passed them on the 
street. Finally a crisis was reached. An 
old negro applied to Mrs. Logan for 
work, and she took him. He was to 
tend the crop and garden, and look after 
the stables and fires. Imagine her sur- 
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prise some time later when a committee 
waited upon her and told her she should 
not keep the refugee. She laughed, and 
in a ladylike way told them not to in- 
terfere with her. A few days later a 
member of the ‘‘ Knights of the Golden 
Circle,” who had been a friend of her 
father, unfolded to her a secret. The 
following Saturday night his band were 
to enter her house, take out the negro 
and whip him. Should take his 
part in any way, they would beat her 
too. Most young women receiving like 
news would have packed up immediate- 
ly and returned to their family, even if 
of discordant sentiments, but Mrs. Logan 
did not. She simply expressed herself 
as she often does now: ‘‘ Yes, Mr, —, 
they think they will, but they won't.” 
Her informant answered her they would, 
giving the names of those who were de- 
tailed to do it. 

The following day, seeing the leader 
passing, she went out and called him. 
She said: ‘‘Old Albert has helped you 
plow, has n't he ? 
ful, has n’t he?” 
in the affirmative. 
to whip him for ?” 

‘*“Me! whip him ? 
of such a thing!” 

“Ah! You need not deny it, I know 
all about it. You intend to whip him 
Saturday night, and me, too, if I inter- 
fere. I know all about it, and I came 
out to tell you, you won't doit. Iam 
ready for you, but you won’t dare.” 

The man winced before this young 
woman of twenty-five or six years; but 
he replied: ‘‘ You shall not keep the 
nigger. 

“You have no right to tell me what 
I shall do. If you have, my husband is 
fighting for a wrong cause, and he never 
did that in his life.” 

It is needless to say that the old man 
was not molested. There was no more 
action, but a great deal of talk, which 
was very annoying. Finally Mrs. Logan, 
following up some of these falsehoods, 
found they had originated with an old 
woman living near her. She sent im- 
mediately for the woman, accused her 
of lying, drew up a statement and made 
her sign it, in which she swore that all 
things she had said about Mrs. Logan 
were untrue, and what she then swore 
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to was the truth. This, when shown, 
created an excitement, and (showing the 
honesty of the Southerners) the church 
of which the offender was a member, 
after investigating the affair, found her 
guilty of lying, and turned her away 
from their communion. 

During the thirteen months of the 
General’s absence Mrs. Logan superin- 
tended the planting and picking of five 
thousand pounds of cotton, for which 
she received a dollar a pound. 

In the summer of 1864 her husband 
spent two months at Carbondale, and 
went from there to Washington. She, 
with many hundred other wives, had 
watched the movements of the army, 
had noted the results of skirmishes and 
battles, had counted friends by the score 
who had fallen; and with many hun- 
dreds more she sent prayers and thanks- 
giving to heaven when the end came. 
How she longed to be in Washington at 
the grand review! Howshe wanted to 
add her voice to that of the multitude 
who cheered for the living, and drop her 
tears with those who wept for the dead! 
But she was unable to witness the grand- 
est parade America has ever seen. Just 
as the war was over, just as rebellion 


was crushed and died, to her a son was 
born—a man who, when her husband had 
fought his last fight, should bear his name. 

The most remarkable sequel to the 
difficulties surrounding the General and 
Mrs. Logan in the early days of the re- 
bellion, was that ere the notes of peace 
were sounded the sentiments of the peo- 
ple had entirely changed. Southern II- 
linois furnished as many troops in pro- 
portion to her population as any other 
part of the United States, and their 
friends at home were devoted to the 
General and his wife, both of whom al- 
ways thought and spoke of these people 
as their dearest friends—almost as their 
kindred. 

The bitterness of ’61-’63 had melted 
into affectionate regard that followed 
General Logan through all his political 
contests, irrespective of party; fully 
proving that the nobleness of the man 
bound him with hoops of steel to those 
who knew him best, and that his high 
integrity and magnanimous nature 
routed all the antagonism aroused by 
political prejudice. There was none left 
who would not have championed the 
cause of either the General or his de- 
voted wife. 


MARGARET’S ROMANCE. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


It was late fall in Meshaunee, and the 
leaves rustled under Margaret McIntyre’s 
feet as she walked home. A young man 
of fine, and in the eyes of the Meshau- 
neeites, distinguished bearing, was talk- 
ing earnestly to her. He was a hand- 
some man, with that air which is apt to 
be called in country places ‘‘ citified.” 

Meshaunee is a small town in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and 
Margaret McIntyre had the distinction 
of living in the finest house in town. 
This was not, however, an evidence of 
social rank. The house was not her own; 
it was the Public School building, and 
her father was the janitor. He with 
Margaret and her mother lived in the 
basement, in what would have been ‘‘a 
suite of apartments,” farther east, but was 
simply ‘‘a set of rooms,” in Meshaunee. 


Vol. VI.—15 


It had never seemed at all strange to 
Margaret that she should live in the 
basement of a schoolhouse. We are not 
apt in youth to be astonished at our en- 
vironment. Everything but unhappiness 
seems natural until a healthy person is 
at least twenty years old. 

John McIntyre was an old Scotchman, 
who had drifted into the pine-woods of 
Michigan, he could scarcely have told 
how. He had drifted out again, how- 
ever, and become of the first settlers in 
Meshaunee. He had lived there ten 
years, and was regarded as one of the 
oldest inhabitants. 

The first thing the early settlers had 
done was to build their school-house, 
and they constructed it, as thrifty moth- 
ers make their children’s clothes—‘‘to 
grow to.” It looked very handsome, this 
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fall afternoon, as Margaret approached. 
The setting sun was reflected from all 
the many windows, and the grounds 
were pretty and well kept. 

Margaret paused at the gate as if to 
finish her conversation before going in, 
and, turning to the young man, said: 

‘“*Tt all seems so very sudden.” 

‘*That has nothing to do with it,” he 
answered; ‘‘the question is, do you care 
enough for me to do it ?” 

The girl leaned against the tall gate- 
post, and looked down the street. She 
did not answer, but seemed to be think- 
ing, and the tears glistened in her eyes. 
She was a very beautiful girl. Beauty 
makes its appearance in some women’s 
lives like a buoy on the water. They catch 
sight of it, come abreast of it, and then 
leave itbehind. Itis nota flower of slow 
growth, but opens suddenly upon them 
and then fades forever. Margaret had 
been a homely child, with large irregular 
features. A good observer might see that 
she would not be a permanently beauti- 
ful woman—“ fine-looking,” even ‘‘ hand- 
some” would, perhaps, however, apply 
for some years. Butnowshehad caught 
up with her beauty, as it were. Itrested 
upon her with as palpable a glory as the 
late afternoon sunshine in which she 
stood. 

‘* Margaret,” said the young man im- 
patiently, ‘‘ you do not answer.” 

The color came to her cheeks. ‘* You 
know I think more of you than of any 
one in the world, unless it is—mother,” 
and she laughed nervously. 

He took her hands, ‘‘I am willing to 
have your mother forarival,” he said 
lightly, and they walked toward the 
school-house together. 

The room they entered was home-like 
and cheery. A bright fire glowed in the 
base-burner, and the windows were full 
of plants. Margaret's mother lay upon 
the sofa. She was a gray-haired woman, 
whose coarse face had been softened and 
refined by years of bodily suffering. 
Crippled with rheumatism, she rarely 
moved from her couch or easy chair. 
Her eyes were alert and eager, and they 
brightened as her daughter came in. 
Margaret went to her and kissed her. 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘‘ Len has some- 
thing he wants to say to you”; and 
then she left the room, and the old 


woman looked at the young man ex- 
pectantly. 

He brought a chair and sat down be- 
side her. 

‘*T guess I need’nt tell you, Mrs. 
McIntyre,” he began, ‘that it’s about 
Margaret. I want her to marry me 
now, while I am here. What's the use 
of waiting ? I want to take her back to 
New York with me when I go.” 

‘“Well, Len,” said the old woman 
kindly, ‘‘ that’s as Margaret says.” 

‘“Oh, Margaret is willing, only she 
hates to leave you and her father. Of 
course you'll miss her, but all girls 
marry and leave their homes sometime. 
I don’t feel as if I could wait till my 
next trip. I want her now. I’m going 
to give her a splendid home, and do 
everything for her, and I guess she’ll 
find life different in New York from 
what ‘tis in a little hole like this.” 

Mrs. McIntyre did not resent the re- 
mark about her home. Her eyes spark- 
led with excitement. 

‘*T’ve always hoped,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I should live to see Margaret well mar- 
ried and settled, and it does seem real 
splendid that she should have such a 
chance. Still, Len Crocker,” she added 
impressively, ‘‘I would n’t have urged 
her, not one mite, to have took you, if 
she had n’t a-wanted to herself.” 

‘*Shall I speak to Mr. McIntyre?” 
asked the young man. 

‘“No,” she said, ‘‘’taint hardly worth 
while. Him and me’ll ‘talk it over. 
He’s sure to agree if Ido. I’ve had the 
running of Margaret always, sick in bed 
and flat on my back as I’ve been since 
she growed up. I guess if her and me 
agree on a man we like, he aint going 
to object none”; and the old woman 
laughed uproariously, as if Mr. McIn- 
tyre’s possible dissension was a very 
good joke indeed. 

Leonard Crocker was a commercial 
traveler. He came to Michigan as the 
agent of a large firm in New York, and 
sold saws and axes and other woodmen’s 
tools. He had been unusually success- 
ful, and was valued and paid according- 
ly by hisemployers. This was his third 
visit to Meshaunee, and each time he had 
stayed a little longer and been a little 
more devoted to Margaret McIntyre. 

To the simple Meshauneeites he had 
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always appeared as a type of true ele- 
gance, with his city clothes and airs. 
Especially were they awed by his reck- 
less extravagance. He stopped at the 
best hotel, spent money freely for liquor 
and cigars, always had two horses when 
he took Margaret to drive, and quite 
boomed business at the one small flor- 
ist’s. Particularly was it remarked that 
he was constantly hiring people to do 
him little services, run errands, etc., 
such as the Meshauneeite had always 
been in the habit of doing for himself. 
His boots were blacked, and he was 
shaved every day; this in itself was an 
eccentricity. 

Mrs. McIntyre was right in her proph- 
ecy about her husband; he made no ob- 
jection. Margaret’s marriage took place 
that fall, and she left immediately for 
the East with her handsome husband. 

There were few social distinctions in 
Meshaunee, and not many people who 
ever thought about them. Still there 
was a widespread feeling that Margaret 
had married above her, and had done 
uncommonly well. Mrs. Matthews, the 
wife of the wealthiest man and the 
largest liquor-dealer in town, was quite 
indignant over it. She had come from 
the East, where she had never had any 
social position, but she had always in- 
sisted upon having a great deal in Mesh- 
aunee. 

She lived in a large brick house, sepa- 
rated from the street, by a row of little 
granite posts, which were connected 
with iron chains. They had a painful 
likeness to small grave-stones, and look- 
ed as if a large family of little Mat- 
thewses had been conveniently buried 
near; but, nevertheless, the general effect 
was quite imposing. Mrs. Matthews 
said, boldly, that she regarded Margaret 
McIntyre’s marriage as a great piece of 
presumption, and she was very sorry 
for the poor young man, who had been 
entrapped intoit. She further remarked 
that she was glad her son Harry, a 
young fellow of twenty-five, was out of 
of town when it happened, such things 
were so demoralizing. She was much 
disgusted at the interest he showed in it, 
on his return, and surprised and indig- 
nant when she found he had gone to see 
old Mrs. McIntyre, to ask her all the 
particulars. 


But the truth was that Harry Mat- 
thews’ interest in Margaret dated back 
to the days when they had gone to school 
together. He had always liked her, 
and, lately, as she had seemed more 
beautiful each time he met her, a half- 
formed wish was shaping itself in his 
mind that their school friendship might 
ripen into something dearer and sweeter. 
A very tender bud of romance was _ nip- 
ped by Margaret’s marriage, but he tried 
to be a true enough friend to rejoice 
heartily in her happiness. 

Letters from Margaret soon began to 
come to her old home, telling of her 
new life, and of all the strange, delight- 
ful things that were crowded into it. 
She was keeping, house in a flat. She 
had two servants, she went often to the 
theatre, she had driven to the Park. 

To the lonely old woman these letters 
came like a breath of heaven itself. 
The brick walls of her basement rooms 
stretched away, and she roamed through 
the greenest pastures of fancy. Marga- 
ret, her Margaret, her beautiful only 
child, seemed to have bitten into the 
rosy side of life’s peach, and there was 
no bitter flavor. The first two months 
after Margaret was married were the 
happiest this poor sick woman had ever 
known. She would not have changed 
places with a queen. Then a great blow 
came, for old John McIntyre died sud- 
denly, and she was left alone. 

Margaret was sent for and came home 
to her father’s funeral. She was much 
shocked, but very quiet and composed. 
She attended to all the last duties her- 
self, paying liberally for everything; 
and poor Mrs. McIntyre was half com- 
forted with the shiny rosewood casket 
and its plated trimmings, and the long 
line of hired carriages that were sup- 
posed to do honor to her husband’s 
memory. Margaret herself was dressed 
in deep mourning, and her mother no- 
ticed with strange pleasure that the 
material was very fine and the crape of 
the best quality. It was more “‘ elegant 
mourning” than anyone in Meshaunee 
had ever worn, and Mrs. McIntyre felt 
a thrill of pride in the midst of her 
grief. 

Harry Matthews went to the old jani- 
tor’s funeral, and afterward came to see 
Margaret. It would be hard to tell how 
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he formed his opinion, but he went away 
with the conviction that Margaret was 
not a happy woman. Perhaps he was 
a little influenced by his own fondness 
for her. There is a sad pleasure in 
thinking that the girl who marries some 
one else is not altogether happy. ‘At 
all events,” Harry thought to himself, 
““she has made a good match, though I 
know she is a disappointed woman, and 
I can read it in her eyes.” 

However, the rest of Meshaunee read 
nothing of the kind, and Margaret was 
regarded as a very fortunate girl. She 
was anxious that her mother should re- 
turn to New York with her, but the old 
woman could not be persuaded. 

‘“No, Margaret, no,” she said, ‘‘T ain’t 
a-going to be a drag on you. I don’t 
think that I'd a-come to you, even if I 
was well and spry. I ain’t fit to go live 
in New York with you, and seeing I am 
as I am, I would n’t come anyways.” 

Margaret kissed her thoughtfully. ‘‘Do 
you think you’d be happier here?” she 
asked. 

‘*' Yes,” answered her mother; ‘‘there’s 
lots of people that will take me in and be 
glad to. Youll write to me real often, 
just as you have done, and I shall be 
thinking about you all the time, how fine 
you are, how grand you live, and what 
a handsome husband you got, and all 
the rest.” 

Margaret smiled a little sadly. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘I believe it 
would hurt you more than it would me, 
if I were to be poor now.” 

The old woman’s face fell. ‘‘ Margaret, 
you ain't. Nothing’s happened to 
you, has it ?” she asked feverishly. 

‘*No,” said Margaret quietly. ‘‘ Leon- 
ard is worth just as much as when I mar- 
ried him. Nothing is likely to happen 
to me now.” 

She was silent a few moments. ‘ Per- 
haps,” she said, ‘‘ you would be happier 
here for the present, mother. After a 
little while we can change, if it seems 
best, and you can come tome. We will 
find a good home with some one of the 
old neighbors, where you will be taken 
care of, and I shall come and see you as 
often as I can.” 

So it was decided, and Margaret left 
in a few days for New York. She sent 
money regularly every week for her 
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mother’s board, and wrote her weekly 
long letters, in which she described min- 
utely all the daily happiness of her life. 

She wrote that she was not going far 
away for the summer, but should spend 
a few weeks at some of the sea-side 
places near New York, so accessible that 
Leonard could come to her at least for 
Sundays. She went to Coney Island, 
and to a little place on Long Island, 
and she never failed to send in every 
Monday morning, by Leonard, a thick 
packet, to be mailed in the city, telling 
her mother of all she hadseen and done. 

To say that Mrs. McIntyre enjoyed 
these letters, but faintly expresses it. 
She seemed actually to live upon them. 
She read them hungrily again and again. 
If they were late in coming, as some- 
times happened, she was miserable, lost 
her appetite, and could not sleep. 

So the second winter after Margaret’s 
marriage passed, and in the early spring 
a great happiness came to the poor old 
woman, for there was a little grand- 
child to hear about then, and Margaret’s 
letters were more welcome than ever. 
It was alittle girl, named for her mother, 
Margaret wrote. After a few months, 
she sent a small wisp of its fine, silky 
hair, and then its picture. She even 
sent samples of its fine white dresses, 
and their delicate embroidered trim- 
ming. The old woman would sit for 
hours fingering these filmy little pieces, 
and trying to realize that it was her 
child’s child that was thus clothed and 
cared for. 

Margaret moved soon after this into an- 
other house, but she wrote to her mother, 
describing so particularly each room and 
every object in it, and sending samples 
of everything possible, that her mother 
dwelt far more in Margaret’s house than 
in the one where her poor, crippled body 
stayed. She could have gone through 
Margaret’s without a guide; she knew 
every window ‘and closet in it. She 
knew where the preserves were kept and 
where the baby’s crib stood, and the 
position of every object, from the stained- 
glass panel over the front door, to the 
roller towel in the kitchen. 

One day, about two years and a half 
after Margaret had left Meshaunee, Har- 
ry Matthews came to see Mrs. McIntyre. 
“Tam going to New York,” he said, 
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“‘and if you will give me Margaret's 
address, I would like to go and see her.” 

The old woman fumbled in her pocket 
and brought out a little crumpled piece 
of paper. She handed it to him. ‘The 
first,” she said, ‘‘is her house, and the 
other Len’s store, where I send my let- 
ters.” 

He copied the addresses, Mrs. McIn- 
tyre watching him anxiously. 

‘*Give Margaret my love,” she said, 
‘‘and kiss the baby for granny. Tell 
Margaret her letters just keep me alive. 
Here I sit day after day, but I keep liv- 
ing right along with Margaret, only I 
ain't no drag nor trouble to her. Tell 
her I'm well, and happy; tell her that 
last box was just splendid. Why, don’t 
you want a banana? Margaret sent me 
a great box of fruit last week,” and she 
pointed with pride to a plate where two 
bananas reposed side by side on top of 
a little red worsted doily. 

The young man declined the proffered 
delicacy, and left, promising to take all 
her messages to her daughter. 

He started out one afternoon soon 
after he arrived in New York, to see 


Margaret. Her house was rather far 
uptown, in a handsome, fashionable 
street. He walked along it, thinking 


what a changed life hers was from the 
days when she had lived in the base- 
ment of the school-house, and he won- 
dered if he should find Margaret herself 
as changed as her surroundings. 

He soon found the number he had 
written down. He rang the bell and 
waited. A neat-looking maid came to 
the door. 

‘*Ts Mrs. Crocker in?” he asked. 

“*Crocker, sir ?” said the girl; ‘* Mrs. 
Williams lives here.” 

‘“Why, this is No. 114, isn’t it ?” said 
he, pulling out his memorandum book. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘* but no Crocker 
lives here, nor next door either.” 

A bright thought came to Harry: 
‘‘Has Mrs. Williams lived here long ?” 
he asked. 

‘““Well,” said the girl, ‘‘four years 
any way, ‘cause I’ve been here that 
long.” 

He thanked her and went slowly down 
the steps. It was very strange, and he 
could not understand it. All sorts of 
suspicions and misgivings flitted through 
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his brain. He went directly to the other 
address, and found it to be a wholesale 
boot and shoe store. 

‘‘Is there any person of the name of 
Crocker connected with this firm ?” he 
asked of the nearest clerk. 

‘* No, sir,” was the prompt reply; ‘no 
such man.” 

Completely baffled, Harry Matthews 
walked out. Where was Margaret ? 
What had become of her? What was 
this mystery, and how should he find 


her? She was alive, she must be in the 
city. Wild thoughts of advertising, or 


of putting the case in a detective’s hands, 
flashed through his mind, but it had all 
happened so suddenly, and he was in 
such a tumult, that he could not think 
clearly. 

He retraced his steps, finding that in 
his excitement he was going in the wrong 
direction; but his car overtook him, and 
he got in. 

When he passed the shoe store he 
looked out at it as if 1t could in some 
way help him solve this puzzle. A wom- 
an stood on the curb waiting to hail the 
car. He did not notice her until she got 
in and sat down beside him, so occupied 
was he in gazing out of the window. 
Then, after they had strrted, he turned 
for asecond; he could not believe his own 
senses, 

“Margaret,” he exclaimed; ‘* Margaret 
McIntyre, is this you!” 

The woman shrank away from him, 
then looked at him quietly and said: ‘‘T 
do not know you, sir.” 

He did not speak again, for he saw that 
a big man on the other side of the car 
who had heard his question and Marga- 
ret’s answer, was scowling at him omin- 
ously, but he looked at her with aston- 
ishment and sorrow. Her clothes were 
plain and well-worn. Her hair was 
streaked with gray, and she was thin and 
white. Her face was still astrong, good 
face, but it had lost every trace of its 
beauty. The more he looked at her, the 
more it seemed to him wonderful that he 
had known her at all. 

He got out soon after she did, and 
quickly overtook her. 

‘** Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ Margaret, for 
xod’s sake, speak to me. Tell me what 
has happened to you.” 


“‘T shall tell you nothing,” she said, 
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sharply. ‘‘ You have no right to hunt 
me down like that.” 

He touched her arm gently. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet, cannot you trust me ? I have mes- 
sages for you from your poor old mother. 
Think of her. I know that something 
terrible has happened to you. Oh, Mar- 
garet, you must tell me. I will keep it 
sacred.” 

She did not answer, but walked rapid- 
ly on. Presently she ran up the steps 
of a house, and turning around on 
the top step, said shortly, ‘*‘ Come.” 
He followed her in. It was by sight 
and smell unmistakably a_ boarding- 
house. 

Margaret went into the front parlor, 
which had the usual bare look of a 
boarding-house reception-room. It had 
grown quite dark, and two _ gas-jets, 
without shades or globes, were lighted, 
but had been frugally turned down to a 
mere glimmer of light. Margaret turned 
one of them up; then, without taking off 
her hat or wrap, she faced him. 

“What is it you want?” she asked, 
wearily. All the anger and defiance 
seemed to have faded from her voice. 

It struck the young man with a sense 
of shame that he should have persisted 
so in finding her. 

‘* Margaret,” he said, timidly, 
haps it was wrong to follow you 
question you. I will go away if 
want me to, and never tell a living 
that I have seen you.” 

‘*Oh, no,” she said, sadly, ‘** it had got 
to come. I knew it; I have been ex- 
pecting it for months. It is better you 
than any one else.” She waited a min- 
ute, and then said quietly: 

‘‘T suppose you wonder where my 
husband is. Well, I haven’t any—I have 
never had one!” 

‘* Margaret,” 
garet !” 

She walked to the window, and stood 
as if looking out for afew minutes. But 
she did not see anything; she was strug- 
gling with all her might to control her- 
self. Presently she turned. 

‘‘Sit down,” she said, ‘‘ and I will tell 
you all. Do not question me, do not 
speak—do not even look at me till I am 
through.” 

She pulled at her bonnet-strings and 
tore open her wrap, as if they choked 


od per- 
and 
you 
soul 


he cried—‘* why, Mar- 
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her. Her voice was steady, but low and 
hoarse. 

““You know about my marriage,” she 
said, ‘‘and what a splendid match they 
thought I made! Well, he came here, 
and for over two months everything 
went well. Then I found out—no mat- 
ter how—that he had been married be- 
fore, that his wife was living—that I 
had never been his wife. I left him that 
night. He tried to keep me; he begged 
and implored; he promised everything. 
I think he loved me, as much as such a 
man can love. She had not been a good 
woman; she had left him; he never ex- 
pected to see her again. I do not think 
he meant to do this terrible thing to me. 
But it was of no use for him to talk, I 
was mad—beside myself—a wild, crazy 
woman. I slept in the station-house that 
night. Then I got a little work to do— 
I hardly know how I got it, or what it 
was, it all seems such a long, long time 


ago. You wonder that I did not come 
home. I could not then. I thought I 


would, after the first horror of it was 
past. 

‘*T had written to mother only a few 
days before, and I knew she would not 
be worried about me for a week at least, 
and I tried to get a little calmer and to 
fix in my mind how I had better tell her. 
And then came the telegram that father 
was dead. 

‘* He brought it to me; he came tome 
and tried to get me to forgive him. He 
offered everything, and I took his money 
then. I said, ‘I will take it, and go and 
bury the old man, that you have wronged 
more than any man on earth; but you 
shall have it again, every cent of it.’ I 
sold all my clothes and all my wedding 
presents. I hired my mourning—one 
can do that in New York—and so I went 
home and buried my father, and kept 
my ghastly secret. 

““Why did Idoit? Partly, it was the 
terrible pride of an injured woman, and 
partly for my poor old mother’s sake. 
‘T will tell her when she is better able 
to bear it,’ I thought, ‘and not now, 
when she has turned to me for all her 
strength and comfort.’ And then I came 
back. I did not care if I lived or died; 
and so I lived. I did not care whether 
I succeeded or starved to death; and so 
I succeeded. That is always the way 
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with Fate. It denies life and success to 
those who crave them, and then gives 
them to those, like me, who do not care. 
I got a good place. I lived, myself, on 
next to nothing, and sent everything to 
mother. I wrote to her, too, and made 
her believe that everything in my life 
was just as she wanted it to be. I only 
meant to deceive her until she had ral- 
lied a little from father’s death, and 
then, if I still got on well, I meant to 
tell her all, and have her come and live 
with me. But more and more I saw how 
she was living in my life, how it would 
kill her if she ever knew the truth. So 
I resolved that just as long as I could I 
would keep her ignorant. Perhaps, it 
is easy to believe in what you most de- 
sire—at all events, she has never suspected 
or doubted for a moment.” 

She was silent for a second, then she 
said: ‘‘I began it all for mother’s sake, 
but now—can you see ?—do you under- 
stand ?—I believe in it too. It is more 
real a thousand times to me than the 
daily life I lead. Sometimes I feel as if 
I, the real Margaret McIntyre, died that 
night, when I found out and left him; 
and it has all been a dream ever since. 
Mother and I were living in a beautiful 
world of our own. You ought not to 
have come and disturbed us.” 

She looked at him strangely, and her 
eyes had the peculiar look of a sleep- 
walker. He watched her anxiously. 

‘“Ah, my poor Margaret,” he said, 
‘‘what can I do, what can I say! Do 
you live here, Margaret ?” 

‘“Here? Oh, no.” She looked up in 
a startled way. ‘‘ What was I saying? 
Yes, I have lived here of late.” 

‘* And your * he began slowly. 

‘““My child?” she said. ‘‘I have no 
child. I never had one. I bought the 
pictures that I sent to mother. Ah, my 
God!” she said with a sob, ‘‘ you have 
robbed me of everything. You make me 
say I have no home—no child—nothing ; 
and I wassohappy with them. My little 
girl was so pretty!” 

Again she looked at him, with the con- 
fused look of one who had taken ether, 
and who suddenly returns to conscious- 
ness. Then she seemed to control her- 
self. ‘‘ I have invented it all,” she cried. 
‘“My house, oh how I have loved that 
house! I picked out everything myself, 





every carpet, every piece of wall-paper, 
every bit of furniture. You will not 
take it from me?” she asked pleadingly. 

‘* Dear Margaret,” he said gently, ‘'I 
will not take anything away from you. 
Will you come home with me to your 
mother now ?” 

‘*Oh, no, no, I cannot.” She put up 
both hands as if to ward off a blow. 

‘‘But, Margaret, sometime you will 
have to tell her. You cannot live this 
way much longer. It will not hurt her 
as you think, she will be so glad to have 
you with her again.” 

The girl shuddered: ‘‘ No, no,” she 
cried, ‘‘I shall never tell her! Some 
time, if she has to know, if I cannot keep 
it from her, but not now. It would kill 
her, it would kill me.” 

He talked with her along time. His 
heart was full of compassion. It was 
terrible to see her and to know how she 
had suffered. She was the mere ghost 
of what she had been. Her very eyes 
were changed. He thought he saw in 
them the flickering light of insanity. She 
told him how she had worked and risen; 
she was now a bookkeeper with a good 
salary. She never saw the man whom 
she had married; she had paid him back 
the sum that she had taken for her 
father’s funeral, and made him take be- 
side every cent of money that he had 
ever spent on her. 

He could not change her fixed purpose 
to remain where she was, and he gave 
her his word of honor not to betray her 
secret. He left her sadly, and reassured 
himself with the thought that now he 
should make it his business to see her 
often and to keep track of her. 

When he returned to Mishaunee, he 
found he had a very uncomfortable dread 
about old Mrs. McIntyre. He did not 
dare to see her, although he knew that 
she expected him. But one day he rode 
by, and she saw him from the window 
and sent a little girl out, who ran after 
him, calling. 

‘* What is it ?” he asked. 

‘*Old Mrs. McIntyre wants to see you 
the worst way,” said the girl; ‘‘she’s sick 
and she’s been asking for you every day.” 

He dismounted slowly and went in. 

The poor old woman was evidently 
quite ill. She looked very feeble, but 
her eyes brightened when she saw him. 
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‘‘Oh, Mr. Matthews,” she said, ‘‘ and 
did you see my Margaret ?” 

‘**'Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ and she sent 
her love to you.” 

‘** And Annie, the little girl, my grand- 
child, did you.see her too ?” 

He felt at his wit’s end. ‘* No,” he 
managed to say, ‘‘ I did n’t see the little 
girl. She was out, I think.” 

‘‘ Out with her nurse, I suppose,” said 
the old woman, with an air of impor- 
tance; ‘‘ Margaret has her take an airing 
every day. And how was Margaret 
looking herself ?” - 

‘**T did n’t think she looked very well, 
but, then, Mrs. McIntyre, it is some time 
since I have seen her.” 

The sick woman did not become anx- 
ious. She smiled contentedly. ‘* [heard 
from her day before yesterday,” she said, 
‘and to-day is little Annie’s birthday. 
She’s going to have a party, a real ele- 
gant one. Margaret had been getting the 
things when she wrote. She’s going to 
have a ring in a cake, and every little 
child’s going to have one of them”—she 
pointed to a German motto on the table 
beside her. 

‘**Margaret said if I’d pull it something 
would crack, and there ‘d be a cap or an 
apron, or some such thing in it, all made 
of paper. I don’t see how there’s room 
in just that little wad. But I thought f 
would n’t break it, it looks so sort of pretty 
just as it is.” 

She spoke in a quick, feverish way, 
and the young man noticed that her 
hand trembled, and that in spite of her 
eagerness she seemed very weak. 

‘“Why don’t you send for Mar- 
garet ?” he said. ‘‘ You need her, Mrs. 
McIntyre.” 

‘*Oh no,” said the old woman, shak- 
ing her head; ‘‘ Margaret’s got her hands 
full without me. There’s little Annie 
and her big house to ’tend to, and now 
summer's coming on, and she’s got all 
her winter things to put away from the 
moths, and I suppose she'll be going to 
some watering-place or another. Ohno, 
she must n’tcome tome. Ill be well in 
a day or two. It’s done me a lot of 
good to see you.” 

The woman who owned the house 
slipped into the hall as Matthews was 
going out. 

‘**Poor Mis’ McIntyre !” she said; ‘‘I 
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guess she 
attack.” 

‘“Why, she seemed very bright 
me,” he answered, 

‘* Well, I guess she must have talked 
about Margaret, then. She'll lay for 
hours without speaking or taking notice, 
but if you just say ‘Margaret’ to her 
once, it seems to sort of start her up all 
over. I think Margaret ought to be 
sent for, but Mis’ McIntyre, she won't 
hear to it.” 

Harry Matthews rode directly to the 
telegraph office. It seemed to him right 
that Margaret should know. 

‘“Your mother is very sick,” he tele- 
graphed; ‘‘she doesn’t know that I have 
sent, but you had better come.” 


aint a-going to get over this 


to 


He felt sure that Margaret would 
come. Nor was he mistaken. Few 


people had a chance to comment on 
her changed looks, for she went straight 
to her mother’s bedside, and stayed 
there. 

‘*Margaret, oh Margaret,” said the 
old woman, ‘‘you ought not to have 


” 


come. Did you bring little Annie ? 
‘‘No, mother dear,” she answered; 


‘she is safe and well where she is, and 
I thought she might disturb you. But 
I have a new picture of her, and I’m 
going to tell you all about her. She’s 
beginning to walk now,” and then she 
talked to her mother by the hour of her 
child, her home and husband; and the 
dying woman listened, with a rapt ex- 
pression on her face. No angelic chorus 
would be sweeter to her ears than these 
tales that Margaret told. 

Harry Matthews came nearly every 
day, and always went away amazed that 
Margaret could act her part so well. 
She never betrayed, even to him, by look 
or sign, how false it all was. He could 
not realize that it had become easy and 
natural to Margaret to believe it all her- 
self. 

When Mrs. McIntyre died Margaret's 
hand was in hers. 

‘** Margaret,” she said, ‘‘ I hate to leave 
you, but Iam a-thinking, perhaps that 
I shall be with you more than ever. Per- 
haps the Lord will let me come to your 
house, Margaret, after I die. I should n't 
be no trouble then, and I should love to 
see you so—and little Annie ! If I could 
just touch her once, and see her all 
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dressed up in them pretty things, it’s 
about all the heaven I want.” 

Margaret shivered, but her voice was 
steady when she answered: 

‘*T hope you will be near us always, 
mother, dear.” 

The flame of life flickered up brightly 
in the dying eyes. 

‘“You mean it, don’t vou, Margaret? 
You would n’t be afraid of me, if I wasa 
ghost? Well, then, if the Lord will let 
me, I'll come and stay a while with you, 
Margaret, before I go to see those 
‘heavenly mansions.’ Some how, your 
house would seem more like home.” 

She spoke only once more, and then 
to say—‘‘ God bless little Annie!” 

Margaret fell down on her knees be- 
side the bed, and buried her face. She 
did not cry, but there was a wild, terri- 
fied look in her eyes, as if she were pur- 
sued by something horrible. 

She did not see Harry Matthews the 
first time he called after her mother’s 
funeral, and, when he came again, the 
woman who owned the house told him 
that she had gone back to New York. 

‘She said she could n’t stay away any 
longer from her little girl. She’s awful 
changed, ain’t she? She used to be so 
good-looking. Well, I suppose a body 
can’t have everything, and she’s got 
money enough to do without good looks. 
She paid up every little thing, and then 
she gave me five dollars, just because I'd 
been good to her mother. I told her I 
had n’t done anything to earn it, but she 
just made me take it.” 

Harry Matthews was terribly disap- 
pointed not to see Margaret again. He 
felt that he could not have her leave 
him like this and drop back inte her old 
hard life. He must see her and have a 
little talk with her, even if he should 
have no influence over her; and so he 
followed her to New York. 

She met him quietly and without sur- 
prise, and they talked at first of her 
mother. ; 

‘You made her very happy, both in 
her life and death, Margaret,” he said. 

‘Tam so glad I never told her,” said 
Margaret. ‘I used to think that some- 
thing might happen, so that she need 
never know; but it was not this I 
thought of, not her dying. I used to 
think it would all be true sometime, and 


then she need never know there was a 
time when it was false.” 

He looked at her questioningly. Did 
she mean that she might marry again, 
or could it be that her belief in her own 
creations was so strong she fancied they 
might become facts? 

She did not speak, but seemed to be 
thinking intently. After a while she 
said : 

“T shall not put any mourning on 
Annie; she is too young.” 

He looked up surprised that she should 
make such a jest, but Margaret’s face was 
quite serious, and then he knew that the 
fiction she had woven so long and pa- 
tiently for her mother had indeed be- 
come to her the true life, and the actual 
one was now the dream. 

‘* Margaret,” he said—and he spoke to 
her loudly, as we rouse a person from 
sleep—‘‘ Margaret, what are you talking 
about? What are you going to do? Are 
you going to stay here, or will you come 
home?” 

‘** Home?” 

‘Yes, Margaret, to my home. I loved 
you before—oh, long ago. I have loved 
you always, I think; and if you will let 
me, I will try to make you so happy, 
that you can forget all the misery you 
have passed through.” 

She looked at him a moment, and then 
buried her face in her hands and burst 
into tears. 

‘*Oh, my God!” she moaned, and rock- 
ed to and fro. ‘‘ How dare you!—how 
dare you!—how can you! Ah, I must 
not talk like that! You are good and 
true—I think you are the only good man 
in the world; but you hurt me so—you 
hurt me so!” 

‘* Listen, Margaret,” he said, gently, 
“‘and try to follow what I say. I hurt 
you, because you have dreamed that 
which would make the offer of my love 
an insult, if it were true. But you must 
not live in these dreams any longer. 
They are false, they do not exist. Try to 
put them out of your mind. You are 
Margaret McIntyre. You have no other 
home but this boarding-house. I love 
you truly and honestly. To me you are 
just as dear and pure as the Margaret 
that I loved when we went to school 
together. I want you to marry me, and 
to let me make you happy. You will 
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get rested, and strong and well, after a 
little. You will forget all these fan- 
cies and delusions. We will not live in 
Meshaunee; we will go wherever you 
choose. Try to think of it.” 

She cried as if her heart would break. 

‘* And do you think I would do it ?” 
she asked between her sobs. ‘‘ Do you 
think I would join my ruined, wrecked 
life to yours? You tell me to look at 
things as they are. Ido, and I see my- 
self, a wretched outcast. who would never 
marry you, never! Do you not see—if 
I must look at life as it is, at myself as I 
am, I shall die—no—I do not mean that. 
I have died—I am dead—oh, why do they 
not bury me!” and she sobbed wildly. 

He did not answer. He began to see 
that her dream-world, which had seemed 
to him a slight form of insanity, had in 
reality saved her life. She had been hap- 
pier in her imaginary surroundings than 
he could ever make her. 

‘‘ Dear Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ let it all 
pass. Forgivemeif Ihave hurt you. You 
will let me be your friend and help you 
all I can, and you shall live just as you 
choose.” 

She was still crying bitterly, though 
she grew quieter before he left her, but 
her face haunted him. He thought of her 
all night, and it seemed to him as if he 
could still hear her sobbing. He dreaded 
to meet her the next day. In the morn- 
ing he walked slowly to the house and 
was shown into the parlor by the girl, 
who left him without a word. Soon a 
stout, middle-aged woman entered whom 
he knew instinctively to be the landlady. 
‘This is very sad,” she said. ‘I be- 
lieve you were a friend of Miss McIn- 
tyre’s.” 

He felt his heart turn to ice within him. 

‘* What has happened ?” he faltered. 

‘“You do not know? Miss McIntyre 
died last night. She did not come down 
to breakfast, and we could not make her 
answer, so we broke open the door, and 
there she lay—just as natural. But we 
could not rouse her, so we sent for the 
doctor, and he said she had been dead 
some hours. He thinks it was heart 
disease. She said last night she had a 
headache, and I know she had some kind 
of pills she took for headache, and may- 
be she took too much: I can’t tell. She 
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seemed well last night, all but her head. 
She was such a nice lady, too! She ’d 
been here over a year now, and she 
never made any trouble. She had n’t 
had any bad news, had she ?” she asked 
him curiously, and he saw that the same 
dark suspicion had risen in her mind as 
in his. 

He hesitated a moment. Then, prompt- 
ed by loyalty to Margaret, answered: 

‘‘T know what you are thinking of. 
It is impossible. I have known her 
always, and I will tell you that only 
yesterday I asked her to be my wife. I 
come to see her to-day, and she is dead.” 

The woman’s face instantly assumed 
an expression of the liveliest interest. 

‘*She was engaged to you, then! Ah, 
well! she never took her own life the 
day after that; that’s certain.” 

A letter came to the young man that 
day, written and mailed to him by Mar- 
garet the night before. 


‘*Dear Harry,” it began; ‘‘I cannot 
find my beautiful world. My home, my 
child and everything are gone. They 
grew dim after mother died, and to-day, 
when you told me I must look at things 
as they are, they vanished altogether, 
and I cannot find them. 

‘*T have tried in vain to dream again, 
but I hear your voice saying, ‘It is not 
true; you are Margaret McIntyre.’ Did 
I not tell you that Margaret McIntyre 
died one horrible night over two years 
ago, and that only a dream has lived 
since? The dream is dead now, too, 
and I think God is going to give rest to 
the poor body that held first a soul, and 
then a lovely vision. 

‘*'You have been good and true, and I 
thank you. Good-night. 

** MARGARET 


He read it over and over. Were they 
the words of one whose reason totters 
beneath the burdens it has had to bear ? 
Or were they written by a woman with 
her hand upon the door of death, which 
she herself intends to open? Or had 


Margaret died because her dreams had 
grown to be so much the truest, largest 
part of her, that when they ended there 
was nothing left to live with ¢ 

He could not answer, and he never 
knew. 











THE DEAD MOON. 


E. 


WE are ghost-ridden: through the deep night, 
Wanders a spirit, noiseless and white; 

Loiters not, lingers not, knoweth not rest: 
Ceaselessly haunting the east and the west. 

She whose undoing the ages have wrought, 

Moves on to the time of God’s rhythmical thought. 


Il. 


In the dark, swinging ocean, as she speedeth through space, 
She sees her pale image—the wounds agape on her face: 
Sees all her grim nakedness pierced by the eyes 
Of the seraphs of God in their flight through the skies. 

Her wounds they are many and hollow; 
Earth turns and wheels as she flies, 

But the spectre, the Ancient, must follow. 


When, in the wons had she beginning? 

What is her story? What was her sinning? 

Do the ranks of the holy ones know of her crime? 
Does it loom in the mists of the birthplace of Time? 
The stars, do they speak of her under their breath: 
‘Will this wraith be forever thus restless in death ? 
On through immensity gliding and stealing, 

On through infinity nothing revealing?” 


Iv. 


I see the fond lovers that walk in her light: 
They charge the ‘‘ soft maiden” to bless their love-plight. 
She looks down with amaze, 
Is there scorn in her gaze? 
Does she sneer in her orbit with never a sound? 
That she, a dead body, with nothing but rents all around, 
Blighted and marred; 
Wrinkled and searred: 
Barren and cold; 
Wizened and old; 
That to her should be told. that to her should be sung 
The vearning and burning of them that are voung’ 


a 


Our Earth that is warm, that is throbbing with life, 
Has fiery upheavals, has clamorous strife. 
But she that is dead has no stir, breathes no air; 
She is calm, she is voiceless, in lonely despair. 
As we dart through the void, we have cries, we have laughter: 
The phantom that haunts us moves 1oiselessly after. 
We fly through the darkness still tracked by the dead; 
By this white awful mystery, haggard and dread. 
Danske Dandridge. 
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COUNTRY SOUNDS. 


Dip you ever listen, searching seriously, 
for the sounds that are to be heard in a rural 
day? 

In the city we rarely seek to hear any sound. 
Except it be the door or office bell, the hu- 
man voice in call or command, the telephone 
or the horse-car signal afar up the dark end 
of the avenue late at night, I know not that 
we try to hear any sounds in all our city day. 
Certainly if I add the costly sounds of music 
at opera and concert; oratory at a lecture now 
and then, and preaching on Sunday, I have 
about exhausted the list of uses for city ears. 
Especially is this true of men who are too 
tired when they get home to hear the talk of 
wife or children, if the household is indeed 
not gone already to silence in slumber. 

But, in the country, ears are important. 
While in the city we try to be deaf to noises 
lest our nerves go crazy, in the country we 
try to hear, for comfort, for amusement, and 
in fact for getting through the day. 

In the farmhouse the rare sound of the door- 
bell is a mighty sensation. It startles every- 
body. All cry out: ‘‘ Who’s that?” The 
dog replies first, springing up from his nap 
on the back stoop. The cat, with a whisk 
and a rush, clears a way through the drowsy 
room in full retreat. Hens cackle, geese hiss, 
turkeys gobble, and generally speaking the 
door-bell tocsin arouses the encampment with 
a species of alarm. 

The dinner-horn is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in bucolic life. Can you not hear 
it yet, reader, echoing adown your memory 
at least? When the last hole in your waist- 
strap had been reached by the buckle-tongue ; 
when hoe or scythe was beginning to be 
twice as heavy asin the fresh morning ; when 
the supply of spiced water—molasses, vine- 
gar, ginger, and royal agua pura from a deep 
well—was quite empty under the hawthorn 
bush by the stone wall; then the long-drawn 
melody of the winding dinner-horn! Was 
there ever sweeter music? You have since 
heard the Alpine echoes at so many centimes 
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a blast. You own a tally-ho now and as good 
as own the yellow-legged fellow who blows 
all day in the rumble. You have heard Ar- 
buckle—peace to his ashes !—playing many an 
evening of moonlight at Coney Island or else- 
where. But you have never heard such mel- 
ody as years ago saluted you at high noon from 
the ancient tin dinner-horn. How the hills 
reverberated! How the charming chorus was 
made up, from farm to farm, as housewife 
after housewife joined in; and down in your 
meadow you could hear half a dozen. How 
lusty the breath of mother, in a blast that 
would give the modern city wife apoplexy 
to attempt! 

On the farm we yell across fields and yards 
for signals. No telephones for neighbors, 
but instead the sweet music of the high-lifted 
human voice. We call to our servants. We 
order the horses by a shout to the stable. 
The children call loudly at their play—the 
best possible exercise of their lungs and 
voices, an exercise denied to them amid the 
proprieties and conventionalities of ‘‘ our re- 
spectable block ” in town. The music of the 
free voice of childhood at its play is, to one 
who will pause and listen, one of the most 
enchanting things in arural day. All these 
noises are delightful. This high calling, 
the ‘‘Good morning” of the passing neigh- 
bor from the highway; the cook’s piping 
treble to the digger in the field to ‘‘ bring 
up more potatoes”; the cowboy’s shout to 
the herd at the bars; the harvester’s ‘‘ Gee- 
ho” from the glowing stubble ; the twi- 
light song of some happy company driving 
up to the village after work, or of an occa- 
sional returning picnic party, or of a ‘‘straw- 
ride,” or a boatload on the river resting on 
their oars while the girls sing. 

The vocal sounds of the fields are worth 
study. The wide open spaces soften all voices: 
nothing seems harsh or offensive. It is difficult 
to imagine anything purer in melody than the 
flute from a boat in the hush of evening, or 
the carol of some familiar old hymn swept 
down to you from the brow of the mountain 
road amid the shadows: tones which would 
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make an organ-builder’s fortune could he 
get them out of pipes, or set the town wild 
could they be reproduced at the Academy in 
midwinter seasons, Even the horn of a 
canal boatman, sounded when approaching 
a drawbridge, is musical. 

Last evening I went away from the dwell- 
ing out into the open field, and sat down to 
listen. The bay of the dogs far off, from dif- 
ferent quarters, first attracted my attention. 
It was the ludicrous in music. I counted 
nine distinct canine voices, all faint and far: 
the howl, the bark, the long-drawn bay, all 
pleasing cadences. You wondered what the 
moon said to them, which they were trying 
to answer. Then I noticed the echo of 
blows—a farmer mending his gate, maybe. 
There was a singing rhythm in the traveling 
sounds, and they rapped out a sort of double 
time to the voices of the dogs. I heard the 
throbs of the steamboat’s paddle-wheels. 
Strange, but you never hear this flutter, 
flutter, except after nightfall. It always re- 
minds me of the heart-beat of great Nature, 
weary and spent with her day’s toil. You 
“an sometimes hear your own heart throb 
when you press a weary pillow. I have 
heard, on the Hudson in a summer night, 
the steamboat’s throb for several miles. Of 
course the atmospheric conditions were then 
most favorable, the rarifying heat of day 
having departed. 

Equally interesting is the long, low rum- 
ble of the night freight-train. There is no 
simile for it; it is the one unique rural sound 
of this inventive age. The winds have whis- 
tled for centuries. Thunder is old on the 
ear of man. But the deep diapason of a 
heavy train of cars, now heard, now dying 
into faint traces; now suddenly lost, now as 
suddenly bursting upon you again; now 
tossed about by erratic breezes till you can- 
not fix it north or south—this sound, I say, 
asub-bass with the accompaniment of the 
occasional air in the note of the whistle, is 
something Mozart and Beethoven never 
heard. One cannot help wondering what 
the old musical interpreters of nature would 
have done with it; the modern ones have 
tried to imitate it all too frequently. 

Sitting solitary there, in the open field, I 
could not dissuade myself that there is al- 
ways a strange whisper in the openair. No 
other noise striking the ear, I could yet hear 
an all-pervading sound. You might say it 
was the breeze moving over the field, or the 
stronger winds up on the forelands tossing 
the tree-tops : you might decide that it was 
the dying of millions of noises which man 
had been making as he thumped the earth 
and vexed the air all day, now gathered up 
in one confused farewell murmur. I have 
no doubt the earth does thus sing like a 
piano after the fingers have long left the 





keys; no doubt the air treasures her vibra- 
tions, as philosophers tell us, and Ceesar’s 
voice is yet sounding, could our ears distin- 
guish its fragmentary elements. But I have 
a firm conviction that there is a whisper that 
is all Nature’s own. It is her talk to her- 
self—or to her God. I doubt if this is 
all poetic fancy, this ‘‘hymning of the 
spheres.” At all events you cannot sit in 
an open field, of a calm summer’s night, 
alone and intent, but you will hear this mys- 
terious murmur. There is nosilence. There 
is no stillness unbroken. Perhaps you will 
bethink you of the sea-shell of your child- 
hood, always full of the ocean’s roar, as you 
believed, but in fact revealing to you the 
mighty rush of the blood through your own 
body. Possibly that is the explanation of 
Nature’s whisper. Listen to it, and interpret 
for yourself. 

Everybody has heard the night-hawk and 
owl. The bird sounds of the country are 
familiar topics. I suggest the sound that a 
stableful of horses make, munching their 
grain. Did you ever hear it? Years ago, I 
have no doubt. It is very agreeable. A 
sound of animal comfort, of well-deserved 
reward, of plenty; yes, a rich sound! Stand 
and listen to the grinding of oats and hay! 
Man should eat silently: he is forbidden to 
allow his food to appeal to more than one 
sense. But your horse gratifies both taste 
and hearing as he eats. Old Gray there, 
now: he pauses at intervals just to hear old 
Tom—his mate in the next stall—grind his 
hay. Shrewd old Gray. By that trick he 
gets a little benefit out of his neighbor's 
rack—he tastes his own and hears his mate 
taste his. What else does he pause for? 
Now he goes at it again. Now they are all 
at it, the six horses; grind, grind. It isone 
of the most curious sounds. I like to hear 
it. Merely to think of it in some tasteless 
city day gives me an appetite. 

After the country household has gone to 
bed I sometimes lay down my book before I 
blow out the lamp, and listen to the old 
building. Not a human sound to be heard; 
but the house can be heard. It snaps! What 
was that? It sighs, it groans! I explain it 
by a starting nail or a shrinking beam. But 
yet I wonder that the uneasy nails never get 
quiet. Here the old place is up into the 
fifties, and yet these nervous, restless nails 
always are working, when everybody else is 
sleeping. Shrinking beams, indeed! One 
would think the ancient structure ought to 
be shrunken by this time. The sounds of 
the house after ten o’clock at night are in- 
explicable. I have listened to them for an 
hour, till I began to have too many nerves 
active for good sleep, and I was forced to 
laugh off the weird effect. 

There are sounds never heard by dwellers in 
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cities: the bull-frog’s note, the cow-bell’s tin- 
kle, the rich music of a stream of milk the size 
of a lead-pencil on the bottom of a generous 
pail; the plump! of falling apples amid the 
orchard grass; the mowing-machine’s clatter, 
wind-swept over the hills; the tender bleat 
of lambs not a week old; the song of the 
bob-o-link; the owl’s hoot; the rolling echo 
of the rifle; the rush of the reel when a trout 
springs; the hum of a swarm of bees; the 
drum of amerry hoof over a sounding sod at 
a canter; the bird-dog’s yelp or the hound’s 
fullery. Refreshing old sounds, wortha whole 
opera to tired ears ! And then, the best sound 
of all, your old parents’ ‘‘ Welcome home 
again, my boy! God bless you!” 

Boston, Mass. Emory J. Haynes. 


CITY MISSIONS. 

THE moral destiny of this country is bound 
up in the question of city missions. Demand 
for heroic work on the frontier, and for reg- 
ular and faithful service in farming commu- 
nities, was never more urgent than now. 
And this demand will increase rather than 
diminish. But our cities are becoming the 
centres of influence and power that mould, 
to a large extent, the affairs of our national 
life. These centres consume the material 
resources of rural production, and in ex- 
change return the mechanical products of 
city life. This commerce is not limited to 
the material exchanges of trade; for the 
grain, hay and wool, butter, eggs and cattle 
of the farm, something more is given than 
cash, textile fabrics, works of art and luxu- 
ries; the thought and feeling, aspiration and 
fashion of the city go with them. Our health- 
ful, vigorous, conservative country life is 
rapidly being supplanted by the hot-house 
growths of the city. 

Our population is drifting toward the great 
centres. Not alone the young men and women 
from our rural districts, but a very large 
number of immigrants are making the cities 
their home. With this foreign population 
comes the moral atmosphere of the crowded 
cities of Europe. Their customs, methods 
of living, ideas of government, liberty, labor, 
rights and morals come with them, and are 
infused into our city life. This rapid growth 
of the cities, of commerce and manufactures, 
generates an inordinate desire for wealth; 
and out of this grows oppression of the poor, 
wrongs and injustice that grind the spirit 
until the finer feelings of manhood are worn 
away. Capital combines against labor, and 
labor combines against itself. The empty- 
handed and hungry multiply ; the idle and 
vicious eat up the bread of the industrious; 
intemperance robs the innocent and help- 


less, makes criminals and vagrants. Woes 
increase and riots ensue. By the press 
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and our multiplied means of inter-commu- 
nication, this spirit and influence overflows 
the city and floods the entire land. 

To appreciate the force of this problem is 
to press to the front that other question, so 
often asked—How can we reach the masses ? 
What can be done for the ungospeled mul- 
titudes? For nothing but the Gospel can 
save us, either as a people or as a nation. 
And there is but one answer: Only through 
earnest, systematic, persistent mission-work. 
There is a labor which the churches, how- 
ever earnest and efficient, cannot perform 
through their regular services. The Church 
must preserve the means of grace for her 
regular following, or they, too, would soon 
become ungospeled. She must supply a 
constant service of education, help and train- 
ing. Here is where the workers should be 
prepared to carry the Word of Life to those 
who will not come. The Saviour sent the 
seventy ‘‘ before His face into every city 
and place, whither He himself would come” 
(Luke x. 1). The way must be prepared 
before Him by special mission work, just as 
it must be prepared before the Church to- 
day. How are the multitudes, reared from 
infancy to adult years without a knowledge 
of the Church, to be won to her altars? She 
must send her altars to them. 

How can this mission work be done? In 
many ways. By the use of every way. Re- 
ject no promising method because new or 
untried, Let the workers of the Church go 
out two and two as Jesus sent His disciples. 
Kindergartens and industrial schools are ex- 
cellent. Through this a great work can be 
accomplished among the young children. 

Independent undenominational missions 
have accomplished much good, and in many 
instances reach a class which the Church with 
usual methods has failed to reach. The Pa- 
cific Garden Mission. in Chicago, conducted 
by Col. George B. Clarke and his devoted 
wife, is like an oiisis in that dreary desert of sin 
ralled the ‘‘ Levee,” and is as good an example 
of the independent mission as I can name. 
It is a work of self-sacrifice and love, worthy 
of the Master’s cause, and should receive en- 
couragement and support. A more extensive 
and permanent mission has recently been 
established by Mr. P. D. Armour. A large 
and elegant building has been erected on 
35th street in which provision is made for gos- 
pel meetings, kindergarten, industrial school, 
and medical dispensary. Ample endowment 
secures the necessary support. What a blessed 
way to use money! An example that should 


have many followers. 

The independent mission may profitably be 
supplemented with coffee-houses, reading- 
rooms and libraries. But the great work, to be 
lasting, must be promoted by the organized 
forces of the Church, 


The independent mis- 
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sion is an example of what the Church should 
do systematically. It calls the attention of the 
Church to her opportunity and duty. Every 
city contains neglected localities, and is sur- 
rounded by small suburbs, where by a little 
assistance from the church, a mission could 
be planted that would immediately form 
the nucleus of a permanent self-supporting 
church, City missions will accomplish the 
most lasting good by helping the needy to 
help themselves. It is a good work to feed 
the hungry, but a better work to put them 
in the way of earning their own bread. The 
presence of a few earnest workers and the 
aid of judiciously applied funds at the right 
time will secure a permanent self-supporting 
church in almost any community. Let the 
start be made with a Sunday school. Gather 
inthe children. Songs and gospel stories will 
attract them. The influence of the truth fil- 
tering through their lives into the home will 
in time reach the adults and draw them to a 
gospel-meeting or preaching service. Con- 
versions will follow, and with them the desire 
fora church. Let the mission be regarded 
as the seed sown in the ground that must 
have faithful tillage, and God will give the 
harvest. 

‘¢ The Chicago Home Missionary and Church 
Extension Society,” of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is a good example of what can 
be accomplished with limited means by sys- 
tematic and thorough work. This society 
had under its care twenty-two missions last 
year, every one of them being planted with 
a view to their becoming self-supporting 
churches; and such they will be in a very 
few years. Suitable locations are looked out, 
assistance is given in securing lots, building 
chapels and supporting public services. 
Twenty missionaries and a superintendent 
were employed last year; six chapels secured 
and payments made on several lots, at a total 
expense of only $12,255.87. Of this sum 
$6,144.29 was paid for the support of mis- 
sionaries, Sunday-schools and rent, and 
$6,111.56 for church property and furnish- 
ings. The work accomplished with the 
money is evidence of the practical and eco- 
nomical method adopted. Had the funds at 
the disposal of the society been doubled, 
there is no doubt that results would have 
been doubled also. Commenting on this 
plan of work, the Superintendent, the Rev. 
Luke Hitchcock, D.D., says in his annual 
report: 

It has been found that where people have been 
reached by the Gospel, and convinced of sin, and 
led to Christ for salvation, the work is only begun. 
Hence some system that will watch over them, and 
instruct and encourage and aid them in a religious 
life, is necessary for their preservation and growth in 
the Christian graces. We find but little permanent 
fruits outside of such organizations. 

Mr. Moody has given up the great taber- 
nacle line of effort, and now works through 


the churches and missions, thus affording to 
the converts just this needed organized help. 

Within the last year a new institution—the 
first of the kind, I think, ever established— 
has been started in Chicago, viz: a training- 
school for city, home and foreign missions, 
Its promise is good. Such an institution is 
needed in all our great cities: a place where 
lay-workers, Sunday-school superintendents, 
Bible readers, teachers and home missionaries 
can be drilled in the best methods of work, and 
find constant employ for all their consecrated 
powers. Every city presents needy fields 
inviting to the harvest. There is room and 
work for all denominations. Scatter the fire 
and the prairie will blaze. Plant numerous 
small, home-like churches or missions among 
the people, and much will be accomplished 
toward evangelizing the masses. 

Cuicago, ILL. Wm. H. Holmes. 


THE TENDENCY OF 
THOUGHT. 


THEOLOGIC 


THE recent tendency of theologic thought 
is more scriptural than ever before, and 
hence more progressive. The past twelve 
months have been productive of rich fruit 
and triumph. Excrescences have dropped 
off; superstition and tradition cast aside as 
husk from the corn. New conceptions are 
revealed to us of God, of man, of the order 
of society, and of life itself; and these are 
brought prominently forward, pushed to the 
front in the theologic march of to-day. God 
means something more than matter and force. 
He is not so remote from man as he was, He 
is the God of Scripture rather than of the- 
ology and legendary lore, the Father of 
Christ and man; and man is spiritually a 
creation and not. an evolution. Theology to- 
day is more scriptural, sensible, readable and 
livable. Its trend is not toward liberalism, 
rationalism or freethinking. It is Godward 
in aim and movement; the 7’eos is empha- 
sized, and God is better known as revealed 
in Christ. 

Akin to theologic thought per se, is applied 
theology or the realm of religion. Jacobi 
said religion was belief, Schelling said it was 
intuition, Hegel said it was a matter of 
thought, Herbert Spencer said it was a mat- 
ter of feeling. Around these splendid minds 
men have gathered to admire the beauty and 
strength of their logic and their cunning and 
strategy in reason, until the brain of the 
world has been burdened by mystery being 
added to mystery. Contrast these definitions 
with the advanced thought of to-day, which 
says: ‘‘Religion is the regulation of a life 
through the idea of God as revealed in 
Christ.” Does not this sound more like the 
Master? The religious thought of to-day 
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having long traveled the circle of the mysti- 
cal, has gotten back to where it started—in 
Christ. 

Religious thought of to-day is not entirely 
free from the bias of the schools, but it savors 
more of Christ than the schools. From Ber- 
lin we hear of the recent revival of orthodoxy. 
The beginnings of new growth are visible in 
the fatherland of Protestant thought; the 
downward tendency has ceased, ‘‘ upward 
and onward” is the cry of the leaders. A 
view of Scotch and Anglican religious thought 
rewards the student with cheer when he re- 
‘alls how long it has been entrammeled by the 
schools. Around Arnold, Newman, Pusey, 
Froude, Carlyle, Mill, Robertson, George 
Eliot and others had gathered circles, schools 
of pupils, anxious inquirers after the true, and 
indirect seekers after God. The schools are 
dismissing; Dean Stanley cut the Gordian 
knot that bound the church to them, and 
opened an era of scriptural study which is be- 
ing felt in all religious thought. Canon Farrar, 
teaching with a sweet and catholic spirit, is 
counteracting the error of the schools. 

The epoch of dogma is departing. The 
spirit of Christ is binding scattered truth to- 
gether. We have learned that discord is in 
dogma; peace and unity are only in Christ. 
The trend of theologic and religious thought 
in the Old World is decidedly Godward and 
the spirit is evangelical and Christlike. 

American religious thought to-day is even 
betterthan European. It has never been under 
the protectorate of the schools, and conse- 
quently never entrammeled by a few leaders 
in thought. The impress of foreign schools 
upon it is less than would be supposed. 
Among us is found much freedom of investi- 
gation and thoyght; perhaps the fitting pre- 
lude toan American philosophy. The pulpit 
of to-day in this country is a stronger factor 
than that of yesterday. The representative 
pulpit utterances are giving bold expression 
to the evangelical spirit. The trend of the- 
ology and religion is toward a higher stand- 
ard of godliness. Our pulpit is not upon 
stilts; it is of the people, for the people, and 
with the people. Rare it is that an American 
minister comes from any other source than 
our great and ruling middle class that sustain 
and enjoy freedom of church and state. 

The spirit of the Master is abroad in the 
land. The influence of Jesus is to-day seen 
in every department of modern activity and 
thought. The national moral life has a higher 
aim than before. The leading magazines and 
other products of the press breathe the healthy 
spirit of the theologic and religious thought 
of to-day. The signs of the times are full 
of encouragement to the pulpit and the pew. 
They should stimulate Christian activity—-the 
waging of a constantly aggressive warfare 
against every pronounced type of sin. With 
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faith, hope and effort, the principles of the 
cross of Christ will triumph again and again. 
Co_uMBvs, O. T. Gilford Dickinson. 


MERE THINKING. 


Two clergymen were seated in the study 
of a friend whom they were visiting at the 
time. Very naturally the conversation turn- 
ed upon the churches which they respect- 
ively represented. One asked the other how 
large a membership his communion includ- 
ed, and he replied that there were about five 
hundred or more in his church. ‘‘Are you 
not mistaken ?” said the inquirer, ‘‘ for it oc- 
curs to me,” he continued, ‘‘ that the report 
of last year makes the number to be about 
three hundred and twenty-nine.” Now, the 
pastor himself was right and knew it. He 
did not insist that his friend was wrong, but 
suggested that in all probability he had look- 
ed at the wrong figures. Nothing more was 
said upon the subject, and other things were 
talked about. They separated after a while, 
and each went to his own home. It never 
occurred afterwards to the pastor to think 
anything about the mistake. He might have 
referred to the report himself, and after as- 
suring himself that his friend was decidedly 
in the wrong, nothing would have been 
sasier than to write to his mistaking friend. 
So some would have done. How pleased 
many people are to find that they are right 
and that their friends are wrong, nor are 
they slow to let their friends know it! In- 
stead of being careful for the feelings of 
others, they seem to desire only that them- 
selves shall be justified, no matter how tri- 
fling the affair may be. 

In this case, however, the clergyman who 
made the mistake looked once again at the 
report, and to his own surprise found that 
his friend was right. Doubtless he wonder- 
ed at the fact that the pastor did not insist 
upon his being in error. But that pastor 
knew that if there were any self-respect at 
all in the mind of the other he would not al- 
low the matter to stand in doubt. Nor was 
he wrong in this surmise. A few days after 
he reached home, a postal-card came to his 
hand from the clergyman, on which the lat- 
ter was pleased to read an acknowledgment 
of the error, an admission that the figures 
had been takenout of the wrong column, and 
due expression of regret for the mistake. 

This is simply an incident the like of 
which is probably occurring every day, but 
not every one can tell of so pleasant an issue. 
Here, one might readily perceive how much 
might be gained to the world if only men 
would cherish respect for one another, be 
thoughtful, and remember the little courte- 
sies that are certainly due to each other in 
the ordinary relations of life. Nothing is 
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more common than to make a mistake. Noth- 
ing is easier than to make a man feel that he 
has stultified himself in doing so. It follows 
readily that unhappy feelings, and conse- 
quently false estimations, are entertained, 
from which will flow reflections injurious to 
the character of one who has perhaps been a 
dear friend. Just here some of the greatest 
wrongs are done. 

Many people suppose that we do evil, one 
toward another, only when in act or word 
we do and speak those things which directly 
affect them or their characters in the estima- 
tion of others. The thoughtful will at once 
perceive that it is by no means a little wrong 
of which we may be guilty when we are 
cherishing evil thoughts toward one another. 
We may never speak them, nor allow an- 
other human being to suppose that such 
thoughts are in our mind. We may through 
carefulness in manner not even permit the 
person himself ever to suspect our thought 
about him, yet all the while we are judging 
him in the most pitiless manner, misconstru- 
ing all his acts, putting the worst construc- 
tions upon apparently proper courses of 
action—in short, thinking only evil. 

It may be the mere outcome of a misun- 
derstanding, which ought to be at once rec- 
tified. It may arise from the jealousies that 
are constantly occasioned in society. It may 
be the child of envy. Whatever its source, it 
will indicate a low character, and a spirit 
that is certainly not born of God. It creates 
differences that seldom if ever become set- 
tled. It occasions strife, the origin of which 
is not perceived. It separates men who, if 
they understood each other, would be warm 
friends. Its manifold interferences are as 
wide and far-reaching as the kind purposes 
and legitimate ambitions of men may run. 
All generosity of feeling is thus extin- 
guished. 

While we may plainly see how injuriously 
the evil thinker affects himself, it is not em- 
phasized enough that this secret sinning cre- 
ates a responsibility which must be answered 
for at the bar of Infinite Justice in the world 
beyond. God, who knows our thoughts, 
knows also in what false estimations we are 
holding one of his creatures. Nor should 
we forget that the Lord knows the heart of 
the other infinitely better than we. For we 
must remember that the words of Christ and 
the frequent injunctions of the Apostles ma- 
nifestly declare how the Lord would have 
his people disposed one toward another. 
Whoever measures himself by the standard 
of the Word will see that to be wnchar- 
itable in thought is not to be humane, not to 
be Christian, not to be honest. ‘‘ Have fer- 
vent charity among yourselves: for charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins.” 

BristToL, Conn. Asher Anderson. 


Vor. VI.—i6 


THE CHILD AT THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


A MIDDLE-AGED MAN once came before the 
examining committee of the church of which 
I was pastor, with this strange experience. 
He had wandered away from God, despised 
religion, hated the Church, and thrown away 
his bible. For years he had not been to 
church. In the very worst of, this period of 
wandering, he chanced to visit his father’s 
brother, a grand old christian. On the 
morning after his arrival, out of polite def- 
erence to the family he stayed in the room 
during family worship. When his uncle be- 
gan to read the chapter, the tone of voice 
called back, through its remarkable resem- 
blance, his own father’s voice. It was even 
more marked during the prayer. The god- 
less man seemed to be again kneeling at 
prayer—as a child in his own home, with 
father, mother, brothers and sisters on their 
knees beside him. After leaving his uncle’s 
roof, that voice remained sounding in his 
memory. Ultimately it was the direct means 
of his conversion. 

1. Every Christian household should be 
gathered together daily at family worship. 
We might say, here is the most important 
means of Christian culture. It is the every- 
day church. The effect of this chain of in- 
fluences on a child’s life it is impossible to 
estimate. However little he realizes what is 
going on, merely enduring it with listless- 
ness or impatience, he is learning. Thou- 
sands owe their salvation directly to it. We 
forget the vividness with which after-days 
will bring all this back. The sound of the 
voice, the picture of the complete family al- 
ways there, the touching recollection how 
one by one there came the vacant chairs, the 
scraps of what was read catching the atten- 
tion for a moment—all this makes up the 
most precious of the soul’s memories. Every * 
day it comes. Even the toddling youngster 
of a year expects it. 

2. But let us make it as cheerful and 
pleasant as possible. Family worship should 
be adapted to the child, not the parent. If 
the parent shall ‘‘ become as a little child,” 
in prayer, through this service, he himself 
will ‘‘enter the kingdom of heaven.” Of 
course it should not be of tedious length. 
Do not have a chapter of eighty verses 
read. Food is a good thing, but we do 
not therefore need to cram it down long: 
after they have had all they can possibly 4 
digest. 

Anything should be introduced as auxiliary 
which may make the Bible an intensely in- 
teresting book. A father once told me that, 
beginning the Old Testament, he purchased 
a large map, pasted it on card-board, and 
hung it in the dining-room. Every day at 
the hour of worship the places were pointed 
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out. The children followed Abraham to 
Haran, to Canaan, to Egypt, and back again. 
When the Book of Esther had been com- 
pleted, they begged their father to begin 
over again. Thus the Holy Land became a 
home-land to each, its valleys and lakes, 
and rivers and places as familiar as their 
own county. 

Let the prayer be brief, and simple, and 
vet grandly broad. I think my own great 
interest in missions began in the hearing my 
father pray for the missionaries. Then every 
morning we children were mentioned. We 
knew how ardent was the longing for our 
salvation. The children carry these things 
inmind. Besimple. Use words that they 
can understand. There would be more 
practical, simple, and brief prayers in the 
prayer-meeting if they were so at family 
worship. 

3. Give the children something to do. 
Stopping over night in Maine at a brother 
clergyman’s home, the morning brought me 
an ideal picture of family worship. There 
were seven or eight children. Every child 
that could read at all had a bible. To one 
was the regular duty of distributing the 
bibles, and to another the hymn-books. All 
took part in reading. Then came the hymn, 
the mother playing the piano, the father 
singing bass, the guest taking tenor, the 
children piping up their shrill sopranos, with 
the mother leading, and the oldest boy tak 
ing the alto. Then followed the prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
ill joined. The variety, the brevity, the 
simplicity filled each child with hearty in- 
terest delightful to witness. There is no 
diviner sight on earth than a large Christian 
family at home worship. 

Give each child something to do. As 
soon as each has Jearned to spell out a few 
words, let him have a bible, and with your 
assistance stumble through a verse. Family 


THE 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. 


LIkE most of the busy men who spend their 
daylight hours down-town in New York, Mr. 
Grant was not to be trusted in household 
affairs. He could not be depended on, even 
to put his wife’s letters in a lamp-post box. 
As to renewing the lease—well, he forgot it. 
And that contemptible landlord of his sold the 
house to a man who would move in May 1st. 

Mrs. Grant was weary with house-hunting. 
In the last few days of April nothing is left 
‘To Let” but the most undesirable houses. 


It was two days before the dreaded moving 
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worship of this sort tends to proficiency in 
reading, and especially in reading aloud. It 
is sad to hear some young men try to read 
the Bible aloud. They have gone into busi- 
ness, and yet cannot read decently. It could 
not possibly have been so, had all the chil- 
dren read at family worship. 

If possible have singing. 
close with the Lord’s Prayer. The children 
will listen more intently to the parent's 
prayer, to know when to join in the closing 
part. With many busy men, the morning 
devotions take place at the breakfast table. 
Each child comes to the table with a verse 
to repeat. All being seated, each repeats 
his or her verse, then all heads are bowed, 
while the father offers a brief prayer, con- 
cluding with the Lord’s Prayer. No family 
is too busy for at least this, and it ministers 
to the memory, storing the mind with Script 
ure. The more formal worship may be held 
in the evening. 

The Sabbath worship should be most 
precious. Beside all else, it is in my own 
home the time of a tiny prayer-mecting. 
Every member offers a short petition, down 
to the little fellow who says, ‘t Dear Jesus, 
help me to be a dood boy to-day.” 

Why will any Christian father let a day go 
by without establishing this blessed service, 
even if he has to get his wife to read, and 
nothing more follows but the united repeat 
ing of the prayer? And if the father is 
gone, mother, begin to teach that oldest boy 
his place! The son of a widow in my con 
gregation was converted a year ago. Al 
though only fourteen, the very next day his 
mother put the Bible in his hand, and he has 
since been the priest of the household. And 
when we hear his prayers in prayer-meeting, 
we know why they are so acceptable and 
scriptural. God fill this whole land with 
family altars! S. Winchester Adriance. 

LOWELL, Mass. 


In any 


case, 
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day, and late in the afternoon Mr. Grant was 
standing upon the platform of the Canal street 
station waiting for a train up-town, his face 
wearing a clouded expression quite unlike 
its usual beaming cheerfulness. 
touched his shoulder, and a voice in his ear 
exclaimed: 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Grant? You 
haven't lost the traditional best friend, have 
you?” 

This greeting was from an old gentlemen, 
Mr. Robert McDougall, a South street grain 
dealer, with whom, in a business way, Mr. 
Grant was on intimate terms. — ITis reply was 


Some one 
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hurried, ** No, not my best friend, but next 
to it; and in a few words he explained his 
troubles. 

‘+ Well, that is fortunate! 
McDougall. 

‘Sorry to say,” put in our hero, ‘* it does 
not wear that aspect with either Mrs. Grant 
or myself, We can go to a boarding-house, 
of course, or try a flat; but having been in a 
house by ourselves for the last three years, 
we prefer that style of living.” 

The train came up, and the two gentlemen 
took seats in it, after which Mr. McDougall 
resumed the conversation. ‘‘ Well, Grant, 1] 
confess I was looking at the matter in a 
purely selfish light when I said it was fort- 
unate. Now, see here! My wife and I sail 
for Scotland on Saturday, and we have tried 
our best to induce my wife’s sister to come 
in town and take charge of our house while 
we are gone, 3ut she says nothing will 
induce her to live n the city in the hot 
weather. We shall be away till October, 
and my wife hates dreadfully to leave it shut 
up so long. The carpets and furniture are 
all in their places, but it is locked up, and 
we are staying at my brother's in Fourteenth 
street. Just move in, Grant, and store your 
voods in the basement, and use ours. It 
won't cost yeu anything, for it is worth more 
than the rent to us to have someone look 
after things. Come, do it, won't you?” 

Mr. Grant expressed his thanks and said 
he would consult his wife, and the garrulous 


* exclaimed Mr. 


old Scotchman proceeded: ** You know it ’s 
quite a time between now and October, and 
you could take that time to look around and 


get suited, instead of having to take a house 
at hap-hazard, as you might have to do now. 
People, generally, seem to think they must 
move in May; but I know some of the best 
bargains are made in the fall.” The train 
was now nearing Fourteenth street, and Mr. 
McDougall made ready to leave, adding at 
parting: ‘‘Let me know in the morning, 
Grant. The key is at my brother's.” 

That evening at the six-o’clock dinner, Mr. 
Grant unfolded the plan to his wife, who at 
first demurred. But the next morning the 
matter looked differently, as but one day in- 
tervened before they must move somehere ; 
and, weary with the packing up, which had 
occupied all the time she could spare from 
house-hunting, Mrs. Grant decided to accept 
the kind offer. Moreover, it was concluded 
to be best, under the circumstances, to move 
that very day, as before they rose from the 
breakfast-table a note was received from the 
new owner of the house they now occupied, 
saying he wished to send up a load of furni- 
ture in the afternoon, Mr. Grant according 


ly hurried to inform Mr, McDougall of their 


that gentlemen was greatly 
as he gave him the key: 


and 


pleased, saying, 


decision, 
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** Now make yourselves perfectly at home, 


won't you? I know the house will be in 
good hands. I wish I could go up with you 
myself, but we sail to-morrow, and I am so 
driven with business, I have not a moment 
to spare.” Then, as Mr. Grant bade him 
adieu, he exclaimed: ‘* By the bye, I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that my wife is 
death on moths, and in order to circumvent 
them she has salted the house down, so to 
speak, or peppered it, rather. But she says 
if you leave the windows open for a day or 
two, it will be all right.” 

Mr. Grant hastened to engage a couple of 
furniture vans, and was soon hard at work 
superintending the loading up. Prior to 
their starting from the house, he proceeded 
to the new residence to open it, and found it 
a fine, large house on Twenty-third street, 
in the neighborhood of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. He smiled as he thought of the con- 
trast it presented to the modest little dwel- 
ling they were leaving. 

On opening the front door and stepping 
into the hall, a cloud of seemingly fine dust 
rose in the air, which set him to coughing 
and sneezing, and he realized that he was 
inhaling cayenne pepper. He hastened into 
the parlors to unlock and raise the windows, 
and there it was the same. The heavy vel- 
vet carpets seemed completely filled with the 
pepper, which came up in the shape of an 
almost invisible but palpable powder at every 
step he took. ‘‘ Why, this is awful!” he 
exclaimed between his sneezes. Almost 
choking, he closed the door hastily and beat 
a retreat into the basement. The lower hall 
was covered with oil-cloth, as were aiso the 
kitchen and a large unoccupied room, evi- 
dently used as a laundry. The latter Mr. 
Grant decided would be the best place to 
pack away their own movables, and he opened 
the area door just as the first load drove up. 

Mrs. Grant had requested that the baby’s 
crib and a few other needful articles should be 
deposited in one of the sleeping-rooms, to be 
ready upon her arrival; and her husband 
preceded the men upstairs to open the rooms. 
The pepper had been freely used here also, 
he found, and upon the stair-carpets. It set 
all to sneezing and coughing, like the pa- 
tients of an influenza hospital. 

Mrs. Grant possessed an inestimable treas- 
ure in the shape of a maid-of-all-work, who 
had lived with her since her marriage, and 
was a tried and trustworthy servant. This 
girl arrived with a basket of vases and like 
frail articles, which her mistress did not like 
to trust to the van. Leaving her in charge 
of the house, Mr. Grant returned with the 


men, and a few more loads sufficed to empty 
their former home of all their belongings. 
As the last load left, seeing that his wife 
looked jaded and weary, Mr. Grant ordered 
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a carriage from the nearest livery stable, to 
convey her and the baby to the new abode. 
It so chanced that the furniture of the new 
occupants had just been driven to the door, 
and the people in the next house were also 
moving, so that the carriage was obliged to 
wait three doors away. This reminded Mrs. 
Grant very forcibly of the renowned Mrs: 
John Gilpin, and as they drove away she 
quoted : 
The morning came, the chaise was brought. 
But yet was not allowed, 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

And when her husband remarked that he 
was glad to see her in such good spirits, 
Mrs. Grant reminded him that it is better to 
laugh than be sighing. ‘‘ I'm afraid you will 
be crying before long,” said he. 

On arrival, she started upon an investiga- 
tion of the premises. In the sleeping apart- 
ments she found that not only the carpet had 
been covered with the pepper, but it had 
also been sprinkled between the mattresses, 
on the bedsteads, upon the lounges and easy- 
chairs, and indeed upon every article that 
could possibly attract the attention of a moth. 
The outlook was discouraging, and many less 
persevering people would have been driven 
trom the house at once. But, on descend- 
ing to the basement, Mrs. Grant saw with 
relief that the dining-room was covered with 
straw matting, and the chairs were of willow, 
so that story had escaped Mrs. McDougall’s 
vigorous treatment, and there, at least, they 
could breathe freely. 

‘*Do you suppose, Helen,” asked her hus- 
band, ‘‘ that sweeping those carpets would 
do any good?” 

‘Perhaps so,” she replied, ‘* but [ should 
pity the person who did it. She would have 
2 sore throat for a week, Iam sure. But to- 
morrow I will see what canbedone. I think 
we might best not try to use the parlors at all. 
There is a pretty extension in the rear, which 
seems to have been used for a sitting-room. 
Perhaps the up-stairs rooms will be more 
habitable in a few days.” Mrs. Grant was 
unpacking the dinner dishes as she spoke, 
and Margaret was frying mutton chops in the 
kitchen, and it was not long before a good 
meal was ‘ready for them, which they were 
hungry enough to enjoy. 

But now their real trials began. Baby was 
cross and sleepy, and although her papa at- 
tempted for a while to amuse her, he was not 
successful, and she was taken upto bed. But 
the damp evening air had begun to come in 
the open windows, and seemed to make the 
pepper more palpable than before, if possible. 

‘* Archie,” called the lady, over the stair- 
case, ‘there is no other way. Baby's crib 


must be carried down into the extension room, 
orI am afraid she will strangle. 


She has 
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got to choking and [ am going to bring her 
down.” 

With a muttered anathema against the man 
who discovered cayenne pepper, Mr. Grant 
proceeded to carry down the crib, and then 
demanded, ‘‘ I'd like to know where we are 
going to sleep ourselves.” 

‘* Well,” replied the wife, ‘‘ I have been 
thinking that we might have one of our own 
bedsteads set up here, and use this for a bed 
room until the pepper gets out of the rooms 
upstairs.” 

‘*T suppose,” groaned the tired man, ‘‘ there 
is no other way.” So calling Margaret, he 
proceeded to unpack bedstead and bedding, 
and the room had a presentable appearance 
when all was in order. 

The servants’ rooms were at the top of the 
house, and whether Mrs. McDougall had not 
thought the carpets up there worth preserving, 
or whether she had not had the time or the 
pepper left to bestow upon them is not certain, 
but at all events they were left to the mercy 
of the moths, and Margaret had already 
selected one for her own use, ‘* And really, 
ma'am,” said this estimable girl, ‘if I just 
hold my breath, and run up the stairs two 
steps at a time, I don’t have to sneeze more 
than once or twice all the way up.” ‘* Like 
mistress, like maid.” Living so long with a 
mistress of anaccommodating disposition had 
imbued Margaret with similar serenity. 

The next day, true to her promise, Mrs. 
Grant endeavored to rid one of the sleeping 
rooms of the baleful presence, but she found 
that the more she swept the more it grew, 
and finally she gave up in despair, and con- 
cluded to occupy the extension all summer. 
Sunday came, and being too weary to attend 
church, Mr. Grant seated himself in the din- 
ing-room to read his paper, while his wife 
betook herself upstairs, leaving the baby in 
Margaret’s care. She had noticed a fine piano 
in one of the parlors, and having been quite 
a musician in her youth, she wished to try 
the instrument. She opened the parlor door 
and stepped cautiously in. She raised the 
lid, and, seating herself before the piano, be- 
gan playing the chords of the Cujus Animam 
from the grand old ‘‘Stabat Mater.’ Hor- 
rors! even the piano had been peppered, for 
as she struck the Keys the fine dust flew up 
in her face. 

After occupying the house under similar 
difficulties for about a week, Mrs. Grant, hav- 
ing an occasion one morning to do some mar 
keting, went out for an hour or so, asking 
Margaret to build a fire during her absence 
in the grate which was in the dining-room, 
as the weather had become damp and chilly. 
Upon her return, she found Margaret crouch- 
ed-in the area, her eyes red and swollen as 
if from weeping, and holding the baby, who 
presented the same pitiable appearance. 
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**Oh, ma’am,” exclaimed this long-suffer- 
ing girl, *‘such a time as we had when | 
lighted the fire! It burst out all over the 
room, and I thought my head was blown off. 
Oh, ma’am, it was awful!” On entering, Mrs. 
Grant found the house completely filled with 
a suffocating and penetrating odor, and then 
and there she came to the conclusion (for 
want of any other theory), that Mrs. McDou- 
gall must have had a considerable quantity 
of the detestable article left, after peppering 
the house, and had disposed of the surplus 
by throwing it in the grate. After a might 
of coughing, choking, sneezing and gasping, 
Mrs. Grant declared herself completely van- 
quished, and set out for New Jersey, leaving 
her husband to seck the tender mercies 
of a boarding-house in town, with the privi- 
lege of visiting his family once a week, 
staying over Sunday. After all, he was no 
worse off than most New Yorkers in sum- 
mer, 

During one of these visits Mr. Grant offered 
a suggestion. ‘* Helen,” said he, ‘if [ can 
afford it, wouldn’t you like to take a trip to 
South America when the weather grows 
cooler?” 

**Oh! that would be nice. Where will we 
go first?” 

‘* Well—to Cayenne!” 

Mr. Grant’s little joke was expensive. 
Helen vowed that she would stay permanent- 
ly with her mother in New Jersey, if such 
things were to be said to her. And the hus- 
band was obliged, in order to soothe her 
feelings, to hire a house at a larger rental 
than he had ever before paid. To this day 
Mrs. Grant declines pepper, even on raw oys- 
ters and beefsteak. Kate Hurd, 


MR. BLOSSOM VISITS HIS RELATIONS. 


Tue Blossoms have recently gotten out a 
gene:!ogy of their illustrious family. Our 
friend, Mr. Blossom, who is living very com- 
fortably in his Western home, duly purchased 
a copy, and spent hours in its perusal. His 
breast swelled with pardonable pride, as he 
traced out branch after branch of the family 
tree. 

**T tell you, Sue,” he said to his wife, 
‘*the Blossoms are a big family. I find ’m 
related to almost everybody in the United 
States and Canada. And, just to think, there 
isn’t a tenth part of all these relations of 
mine that I’ve ever seen!” 

‘* Well, you've lived along, if you have n't,” 
snapped Mrs. Blossom, She didn’t encourage 
this glorification. 

‘Tain’t going to do it any longer,” said 
Mr. Blossom, solemnly. ‘** It isn’t the thing 
for a man to be like a stranger to his own 
flesh and blood. I’m going cousining, Sue, 
down East, and I'll hunt up my relations.” 


In pursuance of this resolve, Mr. Blossom 
set out one fine morning, carrying a large 
valise, and, with the genealogy protruding 
from his coat pocket, to go cousining. He 
was away six weeks. Mrs. Blossom received 
various brief missives, postmarked at places 
she had never heard of and couldn't find on 
the map, and she inferred that Thomas must 
be having a splendid time. 

On his return, she expected that he would 
tell her all about it; but he seemed peculiarly 
reticent. When he had eaten his entire sup- 
per, and said not a word about his ‘‘rela- 
tions,’’ she could stand it no longer, and 
opened with: 

‘+ Well, did you see all of the Blossoms?” 

‘*T saw all I wanted to of °em,” said Mr. 
Blossom shortly. 

‘*Why-y !” ejaculated Mrs. Blossom, ‘*I 
thought——” 

‘Yes, so did I,” said Mr. Blossom, ** but 
I've changed my mind.” 

He settled back in his chair, put his feet 
on the fender, and gave an account of him- 
self as follows: 

The first place I struck was Andrew 
Blossom’s. They live in Scipio, Shiawassa 
county; that is, they’re two miles out, on a 
farm. Andrew’s wife was Malvina Hart be- 
fore she was married. She used to be a 
handsome girl, with red cheeks, but you’d 
never dream it now. 

They dragged me out of bed, at half-past 
four o’clock In the morning, to eat breakfast. 
Then the women folks kept on working, and 
the men sat around and waited for daylight. 
They have seven children, and keep four 
hired men, but Malvina doesn’t have any 
hired girl. She and the oldest daughter, 
fifteen years of age, do the work. That 
family kept on the jump, every blessed one 
of them, from morning till night. 

Malvina said she guessed I'd have to 
look after myself considerable, for Andrew 
had to be out working with the men; and 
Andrew said he’d take me down to Scipio, 
to see the village, but the horses were all 
busy drawing wood. I looked around for 
some papers to read, but Malvina said they 
didn’t take anything but 7he Prairie Far- 
mer, and didn’t get time to read that. I 
thought perhaps I'd get a chance to visit 
with them a little in the evening. But about 
seven o'clock, just as I thought they’d have 
to settle down in peace for a minute, what 
did they all do, but pack up and go to 
bed! 

It didn’t look just the thing for me to 
be sitting around in the parlor doing nothing, 
while they were all working se hard. So I 
politely offered to help. And after that, 
they kept me working like a nigger, till I 
was so stiff and lame I could hardly move. 
First I drew ice, then I sawed wood and 
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threshed oats, and the last day we shingled 
the barn. Andrew said he supposed city 
folks just enjoyed that sort of thing, but 
he'd done it so much ’t was no treat for him. 

I was half asleep all the time I was there, 
from getting up so early 0’ mornings. Then, 
I slept in a room that had four panes of glass 
out, and I caught a wretched cold that lasted 
three weeks. I stayed only four days. I 
believe | should have been carried away dead 
if I'd stayed any longer. I asked them to 
come and see us, and Malvina and Andrew 
said they had n’t time to go visiting, but their 
oldest boy was going to Dakota in the spring, 
und perhaps he’d stop a week or two with us 
on his way out. 

After I left Andrew’s I went right through 
to New York. There I put up with the 
Rustlers. You know Maria Blossom mar- 
ried Hiram Rustler. He was only a dry 
goods clerk when she married him, and 
everybody thought she was sold; but he ’s 
worth two or three millions now. They live 
in a brown-stone front, with something less 
than a dozen servants. Stylish? I should 
think they were! To my mind, they carry it 
rather far. 

They had breakfast at eleven o'clock, and 
they did n’t half of ’em get up to that. 
Then they had dinner along in the night 
sometime, and sat up till ’most morning. 
I’d been getting up so early at Andrew’s 
that I could n’t sleep any after four o’clock 
in the morning. Then all the evening I ’d 
be so sleepy I could n’t keep my eyes open. 
I did n’t dare eat hardly anything at the 
table, for fear I should n‘t do it right. I 
was always using the wrong spoons and 
things. Then Id slip out and buy crackers 
and sardines, and eat up in my room to keep 
from starving. 

Maria did n’t want to let on that I came 
from a small place, so I hailed from Chicago, 
while I was there. And she always intro- 
duced me as a distant relative; and there I 
was, her own cousin! Since they ’ve got so 
rich, Maria’s changed her name. Hiram calls 
her Marie. That ’s what she wanted me to 
call her; but it had sort of a Frenchy sound, 
and I never could get onto it just right. I 
forgot and called her Maria once when there 
was company to dinner, and she nearly 
fainted. 

They had a German the night before 1 
came away, and wanted me to ** lead.” Now 
I was n’t going to let on that I never ‘d seen 
a German. So [ shammed sick, and sat up 
in my room and played solitaire all the even- 
ing to keep up my spirits. They had a big 
blow-out. I gave one of the waiters a dollar 
to bring me up a dish of ice cream. 

They said they ’d enjoyed my visit *‘‘ so 
much,” and they’d love to have me come 
again, and bring you and Corny. But I guess 
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we ‘Il steer clear of “em after this. They fly 
too high for us. 

I stayed there three days, and left for Con 
cordia, on the Grand Trunk road. There ’s 
a whole nest of the Blossoms down there 
They ’ve got a street named after them ; **Blos 
som Boulevard” they callit. [thought ’'d hav: 
a grand good time among them all. I pict 
ured to myself it must be just like Thanks 
giving and Christmas the year round—fam- 
ily dinner-parties and that sort of thing. 

I put up first with cousin Sarah. She mar- 
ried Caleb Kornbeck. Her first husband was 
a Smith. He was a preacher, but Kornbeck 
deals in flour and feed. Cousin Sarah seemed 
real glad to see me, and I'd hardly got off 
my hat and coat before I began to ask all 
about John, and William, and Doras, and 
Leonidas Blossom, and Julia, and Mary, and 
Melissa, and Frances. I’d got on into the 
second generation, and was trying to find out 
the names of Henry’s children, when I no 
ticed they weren't answering any of my ques- 
tions. So I said: 

‘*T see I’m talking too fast for you. Now 
I'll keep still awhile, and let you tell about 
the cousins in your own way.” 

At this, cousin Sarah looked at Kornbeck, 
and he grinned, and cousin Sarah said, stiff- 
ly, she didn’t see much of the relations now- 
adays; they hadn‘t treated her very well. 
And Kornbeck chimed in, and said he 
thought they were a mean lot, and he'd set 
his foot down, that Sarah shouldn't go near 
them. 

The next morning Kornbeck said he'd be 
glad to take me around, and introduce me 
to the rest of my cousins; but the fact was, 
he wasn’t on speaking terms with any of 
them, and he guessed I’d have to excuse 
him. 

So I set out alone. I called on eleven 
families of my relations that morning: and, 
would you believe it, not one of them was on 
speaking terms with any of the rest. Korn- 
beck said there was a property row back of it 
all, A matter of four or five thousand dollars 
had just split ’em all up. First they fought ; 
and now they've got along into the sulky 
stage, where they don’t speak. © Why, when 
I was staying with the Kornbecks, the rest of 
the relations would cut me dead when I met 
them on the street. Then, when I went to 
John’s, the Kornbecks. wouldn’t have any 
thing to do with me. And so on, with all of 
‘em. Td have been in hot water all around if 
['d stayed another week in Concordia. There 
was just one point where they were all of 
tne same mind. Every one of ‘em told m¢ 
they'd be sure and come out and visit me 
aext summer. 

Well, then I went off into. Vermont, t: 
Sundown. There’s where Ezra and Gamalic! 
Blossom’s folks live. Ezra was away from 
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home, and they were sick at Gamaliel’s; so 
I visited Sylvanus Blossom. 

Sylvanus is Ezra’s second son. He's a 
poct. He went around in a blue dressing- 
gown, and spent lots of time in his study 
writing poetry. He writes regular for the 
Sundown Banner. The folks there think he’s 
about the greatest man that ever was made. 
They're always bringing him out to make 
speeches on Fourth-of-July’s, and at funerals. 
He preaches sometimes too, when they don’t 
haveaminister. The family didn’t talk about 
anything but him and his poetry, and I saw, 
if I was going to make myself agreeable, I'd 
got to be all the time whooping it up for him. 
His wife lent me some of his verses, so that | 
should be kind of posted. But, land! [never 
was any great hand for poetry, and [ couldn't 
make head or tail out of it. 

Sylvanus’s folks are nice people, but [could 
see they didn’t think [ amounted to much. 
It seemed to be because I didn’t write poetry. 
Sylvanus said he thought perhaps he might 
get some ideas out of the West, and he 
shouldn’t wonder if he dropped in on us for 
a few weeks next summer. 

I stopped at Pericles Station to visit Caro- 
line Ruggles, she that was Caroline Blossom. 
Ruggles was a furniture man. He died 
about five years ago, and Caroline just took 
on about him the whole time I was there. It 
nearly drove me crazy. I don’t see why she 
kept at meso abouthim. “Twasn’t my fault 
he died. I only stayed there a day and a 
half. I told Caroline I thought a change 
would do her good, and she said she guessed 
she'd take her little girl and come out here 
when it got warm weather. 

After that I stopped off at Loogootee, and 
Greenbrier, and Saranac Centre, and Gram- 
pian Falls, and finally brought up at Day- 
break, where there’s a lot more of the Blos- 
soms. Daybreak’s a nice town; [ think I 
should have enjoyed it if I hadn’t been visit- 
ing my relations. They didn’t fight openly 
—like they did in Concordia—but they got 
there just the same. When some of them 
got together they’d be too sweet for any- 
thing, then they ’d every one of ’em talk like 
sin about all the rest. 

How they did gossip! I tell you, Sue, for 
downright slander a neighborhood can’t hold 
a candle to relations. Before I’d been there 
twenty-four hours I’d heard the private af- 
fairs of every Blossom family from Maine to 
California. It wasn’t any of my business if 
Charhe’s wife had had three new dresses this 
winter, while Lydia had only had something 
to make up with her black silk, but Lydia 
seemed to think I ought to know it. And 
they sat right down and quizzed me; tried to 
find out how much money you got from your 
father, and wanted to know if it was so that 
Tran for county clerk last fall and got left. 


[ found they knew just how much we paid 
our hired girl, and that the carpet on our 
front parlor wasn’t paid for yet. James 
came right out and asked me if I paid my 
fare or traveled on a pass, and said he could 
see the trip hadn’t cost me so very much 
because I'd lived on my relations all the way. 
[ overheard Helen telling Charlie’s wife she 
should think I'd be ashamed of myself to be 
spreading around the country spending 
money, when the house we lived in was 
mortgaged for all it was worth. 

Cousin Horace Goforth had a house full 
of the worst boys I ever saw in my life. One 
of ‘em wore my silk hat to a festival, and 
got to snowballing coming home, and you 
never saw such a sight as that hat was. 
Cousin Horace said he didn’t suppose he and 
Laura would get around to visit us this year, 
but he’d send the boys down to spend their 
vacation with us. 

I wasn’t sorry to leave Daybreak when 
the time came, although they all teased me 
to stay, and came down to the depot to see me 
off, and sent lots of love to you and Corny. 

I learned from the genealogy that Pol- 
hemus Blossom was living at Corymbo City. 
Now, I never ’d seen Polhemus, but I thought 
he might feel slighted if he heard I ’d been 
down that way and gone right past him. So 
I dropped him a postal, saying I was coming, 
and switched off on a side track a hundred 
miles to Corymbo City. ; 

I got there in the night, about eight 
o’clock. There wasn’t a soul in sight but 
the station master. I asked him how far it 
was to P. C. Blossom’s, and he said four 
miles and a quarter, and he didn’t know how 
I'd get there, unless I walked. So I set out 
afoot, carrying this valise. “Twas dark as 
pitch, and [hadn’t gone more ’n amile, when 
it began to rain, After I’d walked a couple 
of hours I stopped at a house to inquire the 
way. The man came to the door and said 
*twas only a quarter of a mile farther; and 
I°d started on again, when he called me back, 
and said: 

‘¢There’s a woman here that ’s just come 
from there; she can tell you about ‘em, if 
you ‘Il step in a minute.” 

I wondered what there was to tell; but I 
stepped in, and a tall woman in the rocking- 
chair stood up and said: 

‘*T s’pose you want to know how they are. 
Well, the children are some better.” 

‘*Good gracious!” says I; ‘* what °s the 
matter with ’em?” 

‘*Scarlet fever,” says the woman; ‘five 
of ’°em down at once. Mrs. Blossom ’s all 
tuckered out. She kep’ up pretty well till 
she got a letter this morning, saying that 
some forty-‘leventh cousin of Blossom’s was 
coming to visit °em; and then she just broke 
down. She said she thought they “d had 
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afflictions enough, without that. I tell you, 
my heart ached for that poor woman.” 

[ turned to the man of the house, and I 
said: 

‘*How much ‘Il you take to keep me over 
night?” 

And he thought a minute, and said he 
guessed about a dollar, if I stayed to breakfast. 

I got out of that place the next morning, 
on the six-thirty train. I got off at Albany, 
and telegraphed back to Polhemus that I ’d 
decided not to come that way; and when 1] 
reached Detroit, I found a letter from Pol- 
hemus, saying he was sorry 1 ’d changed my 
mind; but, as soon as the children got well 
enough, his wife was going to take three of 
*em and come out West, and they ’d stop off 
and make us a visit. After that I made a 
bee-line for home. 

‘*T tell you, Sue,” broke out Mr. Blossom, 
stalking about the floor in a theatrical fash- 
ion, *‘I ’ve concluded the Blossoms are sown 
plenty thick enough through this country. 
I don’t want to live any nearer any one of 
’em than I do now.” 

He mounted a chair to pack away the gen- 
ealogy on the top shelf of the book-case. 


** But,” said Mrs. Blossom, ** what on 
TIMELY 
FRANKLIN’S TEACHINGS SPURNED. 


Hassan the Cynic has been propounding 
to me some shocking opinions on the subject 
of economy. I had said something about 
the wholesome effect of having to be econom- 
ical, when he broke out with the emphatic 
remark that ‘‘ All this talk about the benefits 
of economy is mere stuff and nonsense. In- 
stead of being a virtue, economy is really one 
of the most pestiferous of the small vices. _ It 
is a means of degradation that will send a 
man straight down into dishonesty.” 

‘* Why, Hassan,” I exclaimed, ‘such a 
theory as that would overturn all the teach- 
ing of our forefathers, put a dynamite bomb 
under the whole heap of Franklin’s books, 
and send chaos careering through all the ac- 
cepted principles of political economy.” 

‘*Tf I could accomplish that last feat,” he 
replied, ‘‘ 1 would consider myself the great- 
est benefactor of the nineteenth century.” 

‘** But, you know, Hassan, that while none 
of us enjoys practising economy, we do so 
because we must; and, furthermore, we con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that it is good 
spiritual discipline.” 

‘** But haven’t we all been taught from the 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; 
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earth are you going to do With ‘em here, 
when all of ’em come visiting us ?” 

‘* Well, I’ve been considerin’ that, and I 
guess we ’ll have to shut in the blinds, send 
away the hired help, and give out that we 
think you ‘re a-sufferin’ from symptoms of 
small-pox.” Herminins Cobb. 


FAME. 


‘** BRIDGET,” said I, with a modest air, 

And the tone of a genius unaware, 

As, paper in hand, I pointed where 
Some verses of mine were printed, 

‘* This is what I was writing, one day, 

When I sent you in a hurry to say, 

The children must not make a noise at play, 
Or I'd certainly go demented. 


** My name is published—see, up there! ” 
She looked at it with bewildered stare, 
That slowly changed to a pitying air, 
As she laid aside the taper. 
‘¢Troth, an’ I do, ma’am, mind that same; 
I'd think it quare, an’ a burnin’ shame, 
If they should be afther printin’ my name, 
Like that, plain out, in the paper!” 


, 
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cradle up,” he retorted, ‘‘ that economy is 
one of the primary virtues, and that to spend 
money carelessly is a sin? Now, I know 
from experience that there is nothing will so 
warp a man’s moral nature in financial mat- 
ters—get him all out of gear so that he cannot 
tell the difference between honesty and dis- 
honesty—as habitual, wilful economy. And 
the worst feature of it is that it makes a man 
dishonest in small matters. Who are the 
people that twist the truth wrongside out 
for the sake of a nickel, and execute moral 
somersaults at the price of a quarter each 
turn? Those who systematically and inten- 
tionally practise economy, and who always 
carry around a stern conviction that they can- 
not afford anything they want. They may 
be honest in large transactions, but when it 
comes to small dealings you can never trust the 
habitually economical people. I know many 
a man who considers himself the soul of honor 
and honesty, and would knock any one down 
for insinuating a doubt on the subject, but 
who, whenever he gets a chance, will cheat 
a street-car conductor out of five cents. Give 
me the man that spends his money royally, 
whether it be one dollar or a thousand; scru- 
pulous only about its being his own to spend, 
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but neither counting the cents nor caring par- 
ticularly for the dollars. Such a man is not 
only honest, but also he may be whole-souled 
and broad-minded, and he is sure to have a 
much finer sense of the meum and tuum of 
property than if he were strictly economical.” 

I could not on the spur of the moment 
frame a complete answer to Hassan’s heresies, 
but I reminded him that many of the cashiers 
who have recently emigrated to Canada had 
the reputation of being ‘‘ whole-souled ” fel- 
lows before they took up their line of march. 

Florence Finch-Kelly. 


HERO WORSHIP. 


THE American people are not as much 
given to hero worship now as in the last gen- 
eration. I have been interested lately to 
observe how even our most distinguished 
public men go up and down the land, show 
themselves at the great hotels and in other 
public places, and don’t even attract enough 
attention to cause people to look around. 

I sat at dinner with Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, in a Chicago hotel, not long ago, and 
this was the topic of our conversation. Said 
he, ‘‘ There are four United States Senators 
in this house, and three ex-Cabinet officers, 
and they come and go, and no one stops to 
look at them. When I was a boy I would 
have walked twenty miles to see a United 
States Senator.” Perhaps there may be just 
as much curiosity about the personal habits 
and casual remarks of prominent statesmen 
to-day as ever—there never was a time when 
so much frothy, inconsequential stuff was 
printed about them in the newspapers—but 
there is not that genuine interest in them and 
in their public acts that there used to be. 

There is less interest in public affairs, also, 
than there once was. The country has grown 
faster in the last quarter of a century than the 
men in ithave. In the last generation public 
life offered the best opportunities for distinc- 
tion to ambitious men of great ability. Now 
the ablest men in the country are not in Con- 
gress nor in the executive departments of the 
Government, but are managing railroads, 
organizing powerful companies and financial 
trusts, projecting large industrial enterprises, 
editing and publishing great newspapers or 
establishing banks which, on a capital of 
$300,000, may perhaps make $2,000,000 in 
a year or two. If a man shows marked 
ability in a public place, some wealthy corpo- 
ration gobbles him up and pays him a salary 
two or three times as great as he received in 
office. 

Another reason why hero worship is declin- 
ing is to be found in the rapid depletion of 
our stock of heroes. We are making no new 
ones; we have had no war for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, with its opportunities to 
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win glory on the tented field; no very ex- 
citing questions are before Congress. And 
the heroes that we have been accustomed to 
worship are fast disappearing. Grant is dead ; 
Garfield is dead; Logan and Hancock and 
McClellan have been mustered into the Grand 
Army on the other side of the line, and 
most of the statesmen of the heroic age are 
serving in the Eternal Congress of Nations. 
The hero of the future must have the oppor- 
tunity to be a man of grand achievements, 
and when he appears he will have worshipers 
sincere and numerous, ready to pay homage 
to greatness as in times gone by. : 


x. ¥. LD. 


POLYGLOT PERPLEXITIES. 


A PERSON speaking only the English lan- 
guage may meet with amusing incidents 
while traveling in Europe. For example, an 
English clergyman stopping at a Swiss hotel, 
desiring ink, got out his ‘‘ phrasebook,” 
looked it carefully through to find the 
French word for ink, and failing in his 
search, concluded to ring his ‘bell and ‘‘sail 
in on his English.” The chambermaid came 
to the door, and he said: ‘‘ Will you bring 
me some ink?” She stood statue-like, and he 
repeated, ‘‘ Ink!—Ink!—Ink!” She closed 
the door, but very soon returned and asked 
him partly in French and in poor English, 
whether he would have it warmed. 

Again, on one occasion, I gave a railroad 
conductor in Germany a small silver coin, in 
order to have the compartment we were in 
all to ourselves. After riding for some 
distance we came to a station where he 
was replaced by another conductor. Before 
leaving, he came, opened our door, and said 
something to us in German. Supposing he 
desired to see our tickets, I extended my 
hand with them, at which he shook his head. 
We then thought we must change cars again, 
having ridden at least twenty miles without 
doing so, and all rose up; at which move- 
ment he a second time shook his head. We 
next decided that it certainly must be time 
to have our baggage viséd, since at least four 
hours had elapsed since the last examination, 
and we accordingly puiled down our valises, 
and started for the door; whereupon the con- 
ductor not only shook his head, but pushed 
us back and shut the door. We afterwards 
learned that he, through innate politeness 
and in return, no doubt, for the small silver 
coin I had given him, was simply endeavor- 
ing to bid us ‘‘ good-bye.” 

While going up the Rhine, we saw four 
English gentlemen on the deck sitting togeth- 
er; they called a waiter and ordered ‘‘lemon- 
ade for four.” The waiter went away, was 
gone nearly half an hour, and at last ap- 
peared with ham and eggs for four. Nor 
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was he far astray as to the sound of the or- 
der, different in nature as were the viands 
he brought, as anybody with a bad cold will 
perceive, if he will repeat the words ‘* ham 
and eggs ” and ‘** lemonade ” alternately. 

DD. G. 


AMERICAN FARMERS. 


PROBABLY in no country in the world is 
there to be found a state of intellectual ad- 
yancement among the people who till the 
soil, equal to that which exists among our 
native American farmers. Some causes of 
this are manifest. The tiller of European 
soil seldom owns his land, and it requires 
constant vigilance and unremitting toil on 
the part of himself and his whole family to 
pay rents and ‘‘ make both ends meet,” leav- 
ing no time to gratify any wants above the 
stomach. On the other hand, our native 
western farmers are mainly. gentlemen of 
comparative leisure, who till their own land 
and carry on agricultural industries with as 
much ease and far less worriment of mind 
than our city men conduct their business. 
The farmers’ sons and daughters have all the 
educational advantages that are to be had in 
our entire country, and it is long since a well- 
established fact that the ablest and most 
successful business men to be found in our 
cities are the sons of American farmers. 
Pick out of any city one hundred young men 
and maidens, let me select an equal number 
of same age among our intelligent farmers’ 
sons and daughters, and I will guarantee as 
to the latter, minds better filled with gen- 
eral information. The chief reason is that 
the latter spend their long winter evenings in 
storing their minds with useful knowledge, 
while the former waste their time in various 
fashionable forms of amusement, where the 
highest intellectual achievement is to be well 
up in small talk. G: £2. 


RAILROADS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE passenger cars commonly used in 
England are not generally liked by Ameri- 
can travelers. Much can be said in their 
favor, though much more has been said 
against them. For my part, I rather like 
them; you can be by yourself, you escape 
many annoyances to which you are liable in 
our railroad cars, and, above all, you are not 
pestered every three or five minutes with that 
greatest of American railroad nuisances, the 
candy-vender. 

These railway coaches, as the English call 
them, are very comfortable, the second class 
being about equal to our first, and the first 
quite equal to our drawing-room cars. 

The speed, or rather, the want of it, with 
which some of the trains on the Continent 
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run, is surprising. Ordinary trains, such as 
we call ‘accommodation,’ frequently aver- 
age no more than eight or ten miles an hour, 
while the ‘‘ express” trains seldom exceed 
twenty miles. Should a clergyman chance 
to be on one of their accommodation trains 
and desire to stop to preach a funeral ser- 
mon, or marry a couple, I am told that 
they will wait for him, if he divides his 
fee with the conductor. They rush to asta- 
tion, stop, and, when ready to go, ring a 
bell, blow a tin horn, then a steam whistle, 
each guard (alias conductor) calls out his 
readiness successively, and at last the train 
dashes away again with the rapidity of a 
mule climbing a mountain. 

The frequency with which one has to 
change cars when traveling on ordinary 
European trains is another very troublesome 
and seemingly useless feature. One day, in 
going about ninety miles, we had to change 
four different times, and on each occasion 
fees had to be given the porters for trans- 
ferring our baggage. On some lines of con- 
tinental travel the charges are so frequent 
that, it is said, the porter’s fees are equal to 
the railroad fares. In our experience they 
were nearly neck and neck, and it was diffi- 
cult for us to decide whether the railroads 
were run for the benefit of the stockholders 
or the porters. 

On the other hand, everywhere in Europe 
we were impressed with the invariable polite- 
ness of railroad servants. A conductor, in- 
stead of coming into a car and shouting 
Tickets! at the top of his voice, enters 
quietly, calls for ‘‘ Tickets, if you please,” 
and, when he returns the ticket, invariably 
says, ‘‘Thank you.” I have traveled on 
American railroads altogether enough to 
equal the distance around the world,.and I 
have never seen any general courtesy shown 
passengers by our conductors, approaching 
that which I witnessed everywhere in Europe. 

By the president of an American railroad 
you will usually be received politely; but if 
you want to be snubbed (unless you happen 
to be a young lady, nicely dressed), just 
apply to one of our average train-conductors 
for some information; you will get more 
than you bargain for, though probably not 
what you want. It really seems that the 
average American cannot be placed in any 
position of the slightest authority without 
putting on airs distasteful to the general pub- 
lic. The American railroad conductor (instead 
of regarding himself as a servant of the com- 
pany, as he would be called in Europe, and 
which he really is) considers himself one of 
the officials, and constantly reminds you of 
his belief by actions most unlike those of a 
real official. There is room for an immense 
improvement in our railroad service in this 
particular. Dd. 
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PEDESTRIANS’ RIGHTS IN NEW YORK. 


I was crossing Thirteenth street at Broad- 
way the other day, intent upon discovering 
a sign that I supposed to be on the side of a 
building, and I did not notice a dray that 
was almost upon me. The driver called out 
to warn me, and as he passed, in spite of the 
presence of ladies who accompanied me, 
poured forth a torrent of the most insulting, 
abusive and indecent language in return for 
the shock to his nerves I had caused by mak- 
ing him pull up his horses rather suddenly. 

That drayman probably looked upon me 
as an intruder who had no business at all ir 
the street—most of his kind do. It is with 
a bad grace that they check their teams, even 
when a policeman raises his club, to allow 
ladies to pass through a break in the endless 
procession that makes the crossing of Broad- 
way so perilous at certain hours of the day. 

Now [hold that pedestrians have at least 
the same rights in the streets that men with 
horses have, whether they are draymen or 
the drivers of millionaire’s coaches. One has 
no right to obstruct the passage of the other 
any more than is absolutely necessary, and 
the convenience of the many, whether they 
be pedestrians or drivers, is of more conse- 
quence than that of the few. In other words, 
one drayman has no right, by driving close 
to the wagon before him, to obstruct the 
passage of a dozen pedestrians. <A regula- 
tion is enforced in Boston, which leaves four 
or five feet space between the rear of every 
vehicle and the heads of the horses of a fol- 
lowing team. Iam informed that there is a 
similar law in New York; if so, it bears no 
practical results. 

And in some other cities those who drive 
have more regard for the rights of those who 
walk. In Washington, for instance, it is 
considered as much of a driver's duty as that 
of a pedestrian, to avoid collision, and peo- 
ple start across the wide streets and avenues 
of the national capital with as much uncon- 
cern as though they were walking upon the 
sidewalks. Indeed the confident expecta- 
tion of people walking across Pennsylvania 
avenue, that the drivers of vehicles will not 
run over them, and their apparent neglect to 
guard against danger, make driving upon the 
avenue a difficult art. 

In European cities I know that pedestrians 
are not considered to have any rights which 
drivers are bound to respect, and it is said 
that a person who is knocked down by a 
vehicle is very likely to be arrested and pun- 
ished for getting in the way. This, I be- 
heve, is one of the fruits of aristocratic insti- 
tutions. The rights and the comforts of the 
common people—who are most likely to be 
those who walk—have to be subordinate to 
the convenience of the nobility, the rich, 
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who alone can afford to ride. The driving 
of private and public carriages is much more 
furious abroad than here, and the respect for 
the rights of pedestrians much less. 

I think that from an American point of 
view, the streets should be regarded as made 
for the common use, whether walking or 
driving; and hence it becomes the duty of 
every one to use them in such a way as will 
interfere least with the enjoyment of them 
by others. Bis BeBe 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS. 

Wuen you read this, Mr. Editor, I sup- 
pose you will throw my letter into the yawn- 
ing waste-basket, muttering to yourself some- 
thing about ‘‘country bumpkins” and their 
proverbial ignorance. But at all events I 
shall have had my say. I spend a week or 
two in your city twice a year, in pursuance 
of my business, which I won’t tell you about, 
lest you should think I seek a free advertise- 
ment, except so far as to say that it leaves 
my evenings, while in the city, unoccupied. 
So, at such times, I sally forth in search of 
amusement; and then my trouble begins. 

Usually, [want to go toa theatre. First, [ 
consult a newspaper and pick out the play 
that I wish most to see. Strange to say, the 
newspaper rarely, if ever, tells me where 
the theatre is; even the advertisement of the 
play does not name the street and number. 
Everybody is supposed to know the where- 
abouts of any one of the first-class theatres, 
but I, somehow, don’t seem to have such in- 
tuitive knowledge. When, however, I suc- 
ceed in getting that information, the next 
difficulty is to get out of a car at a corner 
somewhere near my destination. In former 
years the names of streets used to be visible 
on the gas-lamps, but the electric lights 
have changed all that, and it is no longer 
any use to keep a lookout from the car-win- 
dow for the numbers or names of the streets. 
As for the announcement of the stations by 
conductors on the elevated roads, it is Choc- 
taw to me; I don’t understand a word they 
say. On Sunday evenings I have the same 
difficulty in getting to church. 

This reminds of another source of trouble 
to me—not, I suppose, to you city-people. 
Churches and hotels and club-houses, espe- 
cially if they are large and important, do not 
put out any sign. I suppose it is not stylish 
to parade the name. In fact, I have ob- 
served that the bigger the building the more 
blank it is of information, at least on the 
outside. I should like also to tell you of 
some of my difficulties in finding a private 
residence at night, when the number of the 
house was practically invisible. But all this, 
perhaps, merely displays the ignorance of a 

Country BUMPKIN. 











MR. GREELEY’S HIEROGLYPHICS. 


THE name of Horace Greeley was scarcely 
more widely known than the fact that his 
penmanship was about the most illegible in 
the United States. Numerous are the stories 
of mistakes arising from inability to decipher 
his handwriting. The following one has been 
less frequently told than some others: 

On one occasion in his later years, he re- 
ceived from the secretary of an association in 
Iowa a letter asking him to lecture for it some 
time during the following fall, and also inquir- 
ing astohis terms. Mr. Greeley replied, de- 
clining the invitation, and stated by way of 
explanation that he had concluded to retire 
from the lecture platform, saying also that he 
would be sixty years old the next February, 
and felt that he was entitled to some rest. 

When the secretary of the society received 
the letter he began to decipher it, or rather 
commenced totry. After working three days, 
and parts of three nights, he, like the donkey 
in the conundrum, whose haystack was on 
the opposite side of the river, gave it up. 
A special meeting of the society was called, 
and a Greeley letter committee appointed. 
After burning a considerable amount of 
‘midnight oil,” the committee instructed the 
secretary to send Mr. Greeley the following: 


‘* Dear Mr. Greeley : 
‘* Your recent letter has been received and 
read with much interest. I am instructed to 
say in reply that February is the very month 
in which we would prefer you to lecture for 
us, and we all think your price, $60, quite 

reasonable, 
** Yours very truly, 


‘* Secretary.” 


SMALLER THAN A MUSTARD SEED. 


Mr. E. R. DurKeEkE tells of his experience 
with a neighbor while residing in Flushing, 
L. I., which might be adduced as evidence 
of the truthfulness of Dr. Talmage’s state- 
ment that there are men with souls so small 
that forty of them at once can dance on the 
point of a pin, and swing partners without 
touching elbows. 

Mr. Durkee occupied one of the many 
pretty houses in Flushing, surrounded by 
considerable ground. He was very fond of 
poultry and gathered a large variety, some of 
which were quite rare and valuable. Mr. 
Durkee greatly enjoyed going out to visit his 
chickens and feed them, particularly on Sun- 
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day mornings, when he was not obliged to 
hurry off to the city. 

One bright Sunday summer morning he 
was out as usual, surrounded by his flock of 
poultry, and it so happened that the owner 
of the next villa, a Mr. Smith, was feeding 
his chickens also. When the two gentlemen 
discovered each other, they walked up to the 
line fence and were chatting, when Mr. Dur 
kee’s breakfast-bell rang. He said ‘‘ Good 
morning,” and started to go in, but had pro- 
ceeded only a few paces when his neighbor 
spoke out, saying: ‘‘ By the way, about four 
weeks ago one of your chickens strayed over 
into my garden, and I told my man to take 
care of it.”” Mr. Durkee thanked him, said he 
would send his man for the chicken after 
breakfast, and turned again to go into the 
house. After proceeding about as far as be- 
fore, Mr. Smith spcke out again, saying: 
‘* By the way, what do you think would be 
right for me to charge for the board of that 
chicken?” Mr. Durkee, without a smile, 
replied that he hud never boarded any chick- 
ens, and was therefore not a competent 
judge, at the same time asking Mr. Smith 
what he thought would be right. The latter 
replied: ‘‘ Well, you know I want to be 
neighborly and do what is right. Do you 
think two cents a week would be too much?” 
Mr. Durkee responded, saying: ‘‘ Certainly 
not; on the contrary, I think two cents per 
week very reasonable.” 

Mr. Durkee says he actually took out of 
his pocket, then and there, a ten-cent piece, 
and handed it to his neighbor, and received 
back two cents in change, which was in full 
for the board of one chicken four weeks at 
two cents per week. 

But the explanation which Mr. Smith gave 
was yet more surprising. ‘* You know,” 
said he, ‘* I’ve got a growing boy: I promised 
to give him the chicken’s board—if you paid 
it. I’m trying to teach that boy the value of 
money.” 


A DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


Tue following story, the truthfulness of 
which is vouched for by an ear-witness, is 
told of a Mrs. Malaprop, residing in the good 
city at the other end of the bridge: 

A certain gentleman was discussing with 
this lady the difference between cut and 
pressed glass; and after giving his views as 
to the difference, asked the lady for her 
opinion. ‘‘ Well,” she said, after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘‘T have always supposed cut 
glass to be the real thing, and the pressed 
glass only the genuine article.” 


*It is requested that no anecdotes be sent to the Portfolio which have ever appeared in print or are not known 
to be true. 
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A PLOUGHMAN’S WEARY WAY. 


Aut who have been brought up in the 
country (and those who were not should be 
pitied), are doubtless familiar with the man- 
ner in which farmers lay out a field for plough- 
ing. Asabit of possible information to ignor- 
ant, city-bred people, be it known that when 
a farmer begins to plough in a large field, he 
does not go around the whole piece of ground, 
but cuts it up into rectangular blocks extend- 
ing across the field, and two or three hundred 
feet wide. To strike out ‘‘ lands,” as these 
blocks are called, and do it nicely, requires a 


and select some object on the opposite side 
of the tield, and go directly to it.” Looking 
across the field directly opposite, he spied a 
cow, and said to his son: ‘‘ There is the 
white heifer; just keep your eye on and go 
for her, and you'll come out all right." The 
father left for town, and the boy with his team 
and plough started for the heifer. The young 
ploughman had not gone far before his ob- 
jective point began to walk away, and he, 
obeying the injunction of his father, kept his 
eye and course toward the heifer. 

Just before the dinner horn had blown, the 
father returned from town, and immediately 

















correct eye for distances. Not long ago a far- 
mer residing near Cairo, Ill., desired one morn- 
ing to go to town, and at same time he wanted 
especially to have ploughing begun in a certain 
field. His hired man being busy repairing the 
fences, there seemed to be no other way but to 
call up his youngest son, a strong lad of twelve 
summers, and initiate him into the art of 
ploughing. Accordingly a team was harness- 
ed to the farm wagon, the plough was loaded 
in, and father and son started for the field. 
Upon arrival the first thing to be done was 
to strike out a land.- The father, being ina 
hurry to get away, said: ‘‘ Now, my boy, in 
striking out a land you must be very careful 
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went out to see how nis son was getting on. 
To his amazement he found the boy still pur- 
suing the object he had pointed out for him 
in the morning to follow, and instead of the 
field being cut up with checker-board exact- 
ness, it was laid out about as regularly as the 
streets of Boston. 

When the father came up, convulsed with 
laughter, the boy turned, expecting praise, 
and‘said: ‘‘ Pa, I have had a hard time of it, 
but I have got her about tired out, and I guess 
I'll get her pretty soon.” 

A ‘‘spot” artist happened to be passing 
by, so that we are enabled to present our 
readers with an exact sketch of the scene. 
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A WOMAN’S WANT. 


My love and I for many a day 
Were many and many a mile apart, 
And all that the fondest love would say 
Was said by the letter-writer’s art. 
Her soul serene and pure I wooed 
In the language warm of old romance, 
And metaphors used in a poet’s mood 
As rapturous visions before him dance. 


For the longing heart its love may write 
As the novel-writer’s heroes talk, 
And ascend to the poet’s dizziest height, 
With bashfulness ne’er his plea to balk. 
And our spirits both for a long time dwelt 
In fancy among the castles of old, 
Where the knights so brave to their ladies 
knelt, 
An’. their love in passionate accents told. 


I wrote romances fair in the hours 
Ifilched from the work-a-day world around, 
And verses penned where the heroine’s dowers 
Are lily hands and a head gold-crowned ; 
And how was it strange that my letters oft 
Were echoes quite of story and rhyme! 
A dull, prosy man would surely have scoffed 
These love-lit words of a fabulous clime. 


But at last the miles that kept us apart 
Were vanquished as thieves that our blisses 
stole, 
And my love and I stood heart to heart, 
As long we had communed soul to soul. 
Where now were the lines on the paper traced? 
Love's words when the heart is full are few, 
And seem like baubles of sorry paste 
When the jeweled eyes your soul look 
through. 


So I spoke in a desultory way 
As I held my love in fond embrace, 

And kissed her lips, and pushed in play 
Her red-brown hair from about her face. 
‘*But why don’t you talk as you wrote, my 

dear ?” 
She said, with a look of pleasure-pain ; 
‘Tf your vows that I read I may never hear, 
I shall send you away to write me again.” 
Earl Marble. 


A CERTIFICATE FROM 
LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM 


One of the most familiar figures about the 
Capitol at Washington for nearly twenty 
years after the close of the late war was.Col. 
Tom Worthington, a West Point officer who 
commanded an Ohio regiment during the 
earlier part of the Rebellion. He was dis- 
missed from the service—whether rightly or 
wrongfully we cannot say—for alleged dis- 
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obedience of orders at the battle of Shiloh, 
und for too free criticism of his superior offi- 
Seeking redress, he immediately went 
to Washington, and spent every winter there 
until he died. Constantly begging to be 
reinstated in the service, he bored President 
Lincoln almost to death. One day he called 
General Tom Ewing out of the House of 
Representatives and said to him:' 

‘** Lincoln’s a fool!” 

‘*What makes you 
Ewing. 

‘* Read this note,” said Worthington, pull 
ing a paper from his pocket. 

The letter was dated at the 
Mansion, and read as follows: ‘‘I have sev- 
eral times informed Mr. Worthington, ver- 
bally, that he was unfit to be a colonel, and 
now, at his request, I put it in writing. 

‘A. LINCOLN.” 


cers, 


think so/* asked 


Executive 


MR. EVARTS GOT A REPLY. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has been reading 
the anecdotes about Senators in our last 
number was an eye-witness of the following 
occurrence : 

At New York city, in the fall of 186—, a 
case was tried before Judge Sutherland, in 
which the law-firm of Evarts, Southmayd & 
Choate appeared for the defense. Mr. Evarts 
made the concluding argument, and the fame 
of the great counselor secured for him a con- 
siderable audience of lawyers from neighbor- 
ing courts, in addition to many persons who 
had more or less interest in the proceedings. 

Mr. Evarts had been speaking for some 
hours and was evidently nearing his perora- 
tion. He began to sum up his arguments, 
and asked impressively what answer could 
be made tothem. Again he placed the points 
in lucid array, and again asked a similar 
question. Then a third time he restated his 
case with vivid eloquence, and once more, in 
louder tones, wound up with: 

‘* What is their answer ?” 

He paused. You could have heard a pin 
drop. Suddenly the door of the court-room 
opened, and a peddler, sticking his head and 
a feather-duster into the opening, cried out: 

‘* Brooms!” 

Ina moment the room was ringing with 
uncontrollable laughter, in which everybody 
joined—even the judge on the bench and the 
orator himself. Mr. Evarts, however, kept 
on his feet, and was the first to recover com- 


posure. With his hand raised to command 
attention, as the roar subsided, he said, 
solemnly : 


‘*¢ That was not, indeed, the reply which I 
expected. But you may rest assured that 
when you do get their answer you will find 
it equally frivolous and inconsequent.” 
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CHOICE COMPANY. 


YEARS ago, when railroads were few, there 
lived, about fifty miles back from Cincinnati, 
an honest farmer by the name of John Allen, 
sometimes called ‘‘ Deacon.” He took the 
Cincinnati papers, and from the published 
reports of the live stock market, came to the 
conclusion that the stock buyers traveling 
through that section of the country were not 
paying as much as they ought, according to 
the Cincinnati market prices. It so hap- 
pened that Farmer Allen had for sale several 
tine hogs. After mature deliberation he de- 
cided not to sacrifice twenty per cent. of 
their value by selling them to the country 
buyers, but to drive them to Cincinnati and 
get the top of the market. 

Accordingly one cold, crisp, winter morn- 
ing Deacon Allen got his hogs together, and 
with the good wishes of his neighbors, who 
had assembled to see him off, started with 
his drove for the great, wicked city, fifty 
miles away. 

Two weeks ‘passed without any intelli- 
gence from Farmer Allen, and near the end 
of the third week, just as his neighbors were 
beginning to get anxious, one of them re- 
ceived a letter from him, post-marked Cincin- 
nati. The good farmer stated that he had 
come to the conclusion that the publishers of 
the newspapers were greater frauds than the 
stock buyers, for he could not get as much 
for his hogs in the city as he could at home, 
and he felt so outraged by these misrepre- 
sentations, that he had determined to drive 
the animals back again. 


The news traveled quickly through the 
neighborhood, and his friends were much 
amused, for many of them had advised the 
Deacon to sell his pigs at home and stay there, 
as they had heard that Cincinnati was a dread- 
fully wicked place. 

When the day came for the Deacon to 
arrive home, his friends assembled again, 
as they did when he went away; this time to 
give their good neighbor and his pigs a 
warm reception. Presently they saw Deacon 
Allen coming over the brow of a distant hill, 
slowly driving the tired and footsore animals. 
Half an hour elapsed. At last the farmer 
came up with his drove, and was greeted 
with shouts and hurrahs of welcome. As 
soon as silence was restored, one of the 
crowd said: ‘‘ Well, well, Deacon, we are 
right glad to see you back agin, but didn’t 
you make a mistake in drivin’ them pigs 
all that distance for nothing?” ‘* No,” 
replied Farmer Allen, ‘‘I am glad I went, 
for I have found out that Cincinnati haint 
half as bad as you have all heerd, and besides 
I have had the company of the hogs both 
Ways, 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr. GEORGE WASHINGTON CoLE, of Chi- 
cago, didn’t come home one evening at 
the usual time, nor the next day, and Mrs. 
Cole, becoming alarmed, began a search for 
him. She was not successful, and after sev- 
eral days, as a last resort, visited the morgue. 
The keeper listened to her description, and 
then said he thought he had a subject that 
answered to it. The wife desired to look at 
the body, and she was shown into the dead- 
house. 

After viewing the subject pointed out to 
her very intently for several minutes, Mrs. 
Cole burst into tears and declared that the 
body was that of her late husband. But in 
order to assure herself that she had made no 
mistake, she requested the keeper of the 
morgue to turn the body over, and see if 
there was a large scar on the back of the 
neck. As he proceeded to do so, a set of 
false teeth fell out of the mouth of the corpse 
upon the marble slab. 

‘* Stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Cole, wiping away 
her tears; ‘‘ George never wore false teeth.” 

‘*You blamed fool!” growled the keeper 
of the morgue, addressing the corpse, as he 
roughly threw it back in place and picked 
up the false teeth; ‘tif you had only kept 
your mouth shut you might have had a de- 
cent burial.” =~ 

A SURPRISE PARTY. 

SoME years ago, at the time of the burning 
of the Brooklyn Theatre, a Captain Elmen- 
dorf, living in the same city, had a son 
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between three and four years old, who had 
acquired some vague ideas about the destiny 
of the human soul. The day after the fire 
the little boy climbed upon his father’s knee 
and said: ‘‘ Papa, will all those people burn- 
ed to death last night go to heaven?” ‘*‘ Cer- 
tainly, my son,” replied his father. ‘‘ What, 
that whole crowd! Well, won’t God be sur- 
prised to see them all walking in, and He not 
*specting ’em?” 


A .DEACON DEMORALIZED. 


Country housewives are invariably solicit- 
ous in the morning—particularly Sunday 
morning—regarding the chores being all 
done. 

Good Deacon Smith resided with his family 
near Dayton, O. One Sunday morning last 
summer, after the spring wagon was at the 
door and the family loaded in for church, 
Mrs. Smith suddenly turned to her husband 
with, ‘‘ John, have you fed the calf?” ‘‘ No, 
mother,” responded the deacon ; ‘‘the calf 
can wait.” ‘‘ Now, John, you know I can’t 
take a bit of comfort going to church, and 
leave that poor calf blatting around the 


yard.” All the good deacon could say did 
not satisfy his tender-hearted wife, and final- 
ly, for the sake of peace, he jumped out of 
the wagon, got a pail of milk and started 
for the calf. The deacon had on his black 
Sunday clothes, and to climb over a six-rail 
fence with a pail of milk in hand, is not 
an easy task, as some of our readers can 
testify. 

The calf on the other side of the field saw 
the deacon climbing the fence, and started 
on a keen run, tail sticking out as straight 
as an arrow; the deacon, seeing the calf 
coming, braced himself, and planted the pail 
of milk firmly between his legs. 

The moment the calf arrived, it rammed 
its head (as calves always do) to the bottom 
of the pail. The good deacon tried to catch 
the animal by the ears, to hold its head down 
and keep it from soiling his Sunday trowsers. 
But nothing could prevent the splash. By 
this time the deacon’s ire was considerably 
up, and as, all too late, he grasped its ears, 
he addressed the calf thus: ‘‘If it were not 


for the respect I have for the holy Sabbath, 
I would punch your blasted head through 
that pail!” 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 








A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion, Headache, 
Nervousness, Wakefulness, Im- 


paired Vitality, etc. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 


schools. jP PRO v [DE NC E. 





Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists.) Pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
rer Beware of [mitations. 
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Just Completed. Price $15.00. 


The Young Folks are having a game of Blind-Man's- Buff round 
the old Grand mother’s chair. 





These Groups are ‘packed, without extra charge, to go with 
safety toany part of the world. Ifintended for Wedding Presents, 
they will be forwarded promptly as directed. An Illustrated 
Catalogue of all the Groups, varying in price from $10 to $25, 
and pedestals (in ebonized wood), can be had on application, or 
will be mailed by enclosing ten cents to 


JOEINWN ROGERS, 
660 Broadway, Oor. of 17th St., 


NEW YORK, 





‘Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen, 


Ist, *¢ It is always ready. 
| Col. Hy. C. Deming, Stenographer, ee. Pa. 
2d. ** The Ink Flows Freeiy.? 
—Henry Labouchere, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 
3d. ** Never out of order in three years’ con- 
stant use.”—R, M. Van Arsdale, Pres’t Press Club, 
i New York. 
4th. **There is no fussing—no inking 
9 Atnaatiiaaan ertiser, TS. L. Adams, Ed., Elmira, 
, N.Y. 
. 5th. **° EF would not be without it for many 
| times its cost. I write this on the principle that when a 
man has found = good thing he ought to let others know 
of it.”—Rev. Heber Newton, Pastor All Souls’ 
} Church, New 2 
FOR THESE AND OTHER REASONS 
*¢it is the best pen in the world.” 
—W. L. Alden, New York 7imes. 
—J.S. Oakley, Am. Ex. Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
—Hy. B. Sands, M. D., New York. 
= s K. Rees, Columbia College, N_Y. 
—Rev. C.S. Stoddard, .D., N. ¥. Observer 
—B. T. Babbitt, Soap Manufa tturer, N. 
See advertisement in previous numbers. 
You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 
It is warranted (umcond? ‘tionally ) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be retunded. 
Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


. E. Waterman, Sole Mfr, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The atonal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
Price of pocket, nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 
30 cents 
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EDWIN C. BURT & C0.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 


For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest 
to buy and use, 
Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior in Style, 
Cost no more than any other Fine Shoes. 





CAUTION.—Genuine have the fall name of 
EDWIN C, BURT stamped on LINING and 
SOLE ofeach Shoe, and are Warranted. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every city 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


All Widths of Lasts, any style of Sole, Toe or Heel, 


If you cannot get our make ot shoes from your dealer, send 
address for directions how to procure them. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 
ARE THE BEST. 


No. 31. 
Round Point. 














No. 28. 





No. 27. 
Strong & Durable. 











No. 3. ZSPENCERI 


ome % COMMERCIAL 


73x =e RIAN \ No. 2. 
<—_<—>_ SGOUNTING HOUSE 





No. 15, 
Fine Writing. 











No. 5. 
School Use. 
No. 1. as < SSSSeRNCER TAQ 
Expert’s Pen. Sa De ees 


Sample Card containing one of each of the above Pens 
sent for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts, in stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


755 


53 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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On receipt of 25 cents. we will send by mail, postage paid, a Hack Saw 
Frame and one Star Blade for cutting iron. This blade will cut off a 
half-inch bar of iron more than one hundred times without sharpening, 
and at the rate of two cuts per minute. 

For 15 cents we will send a Keyhole Saw Handle and one Star Blade 
for cutting wood. These blades are all 9 inches long, and one dozen of 
either kind will be sent at any time for 70 cents. We warrant these 

yatent saws to be very much better than any other kind | in the market. 
hey will come into more general use than iiles when once introduced. 
Hardware dealers everywhere will furnish them on request. | 


MILLERS’ FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers St., New York. 








AnpREws’ 
New Upright Cabinet 
Fotpinc Bebo. 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Perfect ! 





Noiseless ! 
ALL PRICES. 


Work GUAKANTEED. 





é 
S OZODONT, 


| which renders the teeth wHITE, the gums ROSY 


FAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


Simple ! 

ALL STYLES. 
Cataloues on application. ALL 
1. JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 
H. ANDREWS & CO., } 


686 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 195 WapasH AveE., Cuicaco. 


‘k. — —— | —__ 





send A and the breath sweet. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 




















Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
837 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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RIFLES, REVOLVERS 


sory te Nao oops. We offer 
e ow rics on Reli Send 
three 2-cent Stamps bs _ es POE Rxo Illus- 
trated Catalogue in tl 


OVERBAUGH & 00.. “O65 & 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


EAFNESS 


OVERCOME 


BY TH2 


: Micro- udiphone 









ENTIFIC APPLIAN 
1 W TH VIBR ATING ME MBRANES 
\ AND AIR CHAMBERS, 


FOR INCREASING SCUND I 





A Skin ‘of Beauty isa Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
| ORIENTAL CREAM, OR FMVAGICAL BBEAUTIFIER, 


Flesh Colored—Invisible—Sizes Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckle, 
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FROM SARONY, THE eT ARTIST. 6: 
MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO, —_N- ¥. Cry, Oct. 12, 188 
GuyTLeMEN :—For many years I have been a grent sufferer 
from a stubborn ease of catarrhal deafness, and have now been 
using the Audiphones a little over two months. With the aid 
lof tle Audiphones, [ can now hear all ordinary conversation 
distinctly and accurately. Very truly yours, 
Union Square, N. Y. City. SARONY, 
TRIAL OF INSTRUMENTS, CONSULTATION, ILLUS- 
TRATED CIRCULARS AND TESTI. MONIALS FREE. 
Call upon or address THE MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO. 
No. 1286 Broadway, New York City. 
Third Floor — Take Elevator. 
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PURIFIES 










Measure between to Fit any Bar—Sounding Board x Moth-Patches, Rash and 

Points A-B, C-D. an e le tor Attachments. | < Skin diseases, and every 

FOR USE IN CHURCH, THEATRES, &e. &. | & blemish on beauty, and de- 

A OME TESTIMONY. S fies detection. It has stood 
a 
< 


} the test of 37 years, and is 
so harmless we taste it to 
be sure the preparation is 
properly made. Accept no 
counterfeits of similar name, 
Thedistinguished Dr. L.A 
Sayer said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
. ‘ul of all the skin prepara- 
) S tions.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every 
day. Also oo Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to.the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., 
to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale 7 all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S., Canadas and Europe. 4@™Beware ofbase imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of anyone selling the same. 
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The only Machine which combines Perfect Work 


Machine and Stand, 


No. 2. 


with Perfect Safety to Health. 
The greatest benefit to women ever invented. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 


WILLCOX & GI'3BS 





“AUTOMATIC 


THE PERFECTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The only Machine that can be used 


WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, QUIETNESS, 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


AND 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 


Imitations and Counterfeits called “ Automatic” and 
‘‘TImproved,” but without the special features and intrinsic 
merit of our machines, are offered under our prices, and 
attempts made to sell them on our well known and 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Absence of this 


Trade-Mark 


stamps a Machine 


Our Machines 
all bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 
W, and G is 
the Machine. 


counterfeit asIm- 
itators dare not 
put this Medal- 
lion on Machines. 





Buy none without the above Medallion, Genuine 
Automatic Machines are supplied only from our own Stores, 


Call or send for full particulars and Price-List. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


658 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches in all leading Cities, 
TRY THIS MACHINE BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 
8 


*,* A Fine Steel Plate Engraving, on cardboard, of Brooklyn Bridge 
will be mailed, with our Price List, to any address, on application. 


Machine and Cover, 


No. 5. 
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é Hor 
/, Sim plic- 
ity, dura- 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other | 
Lawn Mower made. 


CHADBORN & 


COLDWELL y] 
MANUF’G CO. BUTTON Ss 





















eS ON) MO TW BURGH, N.Y. 
A.H. Anornawe & Co.. RAVEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


Fine Commercial Furniture, 


Screens and Railings 


A, H,. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broapway, N. Y. City 


PAPER 


BANK. OFFICE and LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
LLORES Office Desks, 
| E: — J (200 KINDS,) 


| 
Revolving Chairs, | SHOE DRESSING. 

Library Tables, | Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves 

leather. Is economical. Makes Ladies’ shoes look 

Bank Counters, new and natural, not varnished. Beware of imi- 

tations and of false and misleading statements, 

of Best Kiln-Dried Lumber. Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 


anything else. Shop elsewhere if necessary. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., N. ¥ 
_ 195 WasasH Ave., CHICAGO. 


AND STATIONERY BY MAIL. 











If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 


we 
® { e 
I CG Ou | senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 


can papers, with full information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 
| match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 


2 0 ut of Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 


Paper or 
Stationery 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

> | WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VisitiInG CarDs, MonoGRAMs, DANCE ORDERS, FINE PRINTING, ETC., 
t ~ . 

. A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 











PAPER 
BY THE 
POUND. 





We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and 
Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (ino better or more elegant paper can be 
made). Seliing direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 

Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt 
of 15 Cents. 

Special Inducements to Parties getting up Clubs. DEALERS shou!d correspond with us. 


A Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, etc. Correspondence solicited. 


BOP it OAS E Pane Rose Leaves). A_ preparation of Rose-petals, with the 
choicest Oriental perfumes. These producea Pot-Pourri which will remain fragrant for years, 
and is very desirable for filiing Jars or Sachets. 


Price per box (Size3% x 434) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00. 


Cloisonne, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 





Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration). 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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& Clam COMP Laie ON ! 


‘*How Can I Remove These | USsSs#H “I Owe This Spotless Skin and 


DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE 
ARSENIC 
| i: COMPLEXION —fex 
Patndeer-| WARERG IL oo oae 


omplexion ? | plexion Wafers.” 


WHAT SOCTEHTY SAYS OF THEM! 


West 68d St., lady writes: ‘“‘Sceing your Arsenic WaFers advertised I thought I would try them. _ I found they did all 
ou guaranteed they woul:! do. I was delicate from the effects of malaria, could not sleep or eat, and had a ‘WRETCHED COM- 
LEXION ;’ but NOW all is changed. I not only sleep and eat well, but my complexion is the envy and talk of my lady friends. You 

may refer to me. < ‘ y Mrs "ad 
(Name and address furnished to ladies.) 

“Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. CAMPBELL, 146 West 16th St.: Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Com- 
PLEXION WAFERS. They have done my daughter so much good, The persistent ‘breaking out’ on her face which has troubled her 
since childhood has, thanks 10 your Wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my great relief. Mrs, , East 79th St.” 

Lady on West 52d St. writes: ‘Inclosed find $5. Please send six boxes Dr. CAMPBELL’s ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. 
From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 


Their Medicinal and Curative Action !—Exhausted Womankind, Read this ‘‘ Unsolicited Testimonial,” 
from a near relative of the late HORACE GREELEY (Founder of the N. Y. ‘“‘ Tribune”). 


New York, Jan. 2, 1887.— Dr. CAMPBELL, 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir: I have been for a long time suffer- 
ing very much with pains all over my body, and such a ‘‘t7ved’” feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing without being com- 
pletely exhausted. 1 was induced to try your ARSENIC WaFERS 4 Mr. C. M. ——, who spoke of them in the highest terms. After 
taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely free from pain, can do my share of work, and have increased in 
weight nearly ¢en founds. I have used six boxes of Warers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly 
merit, I am, Sincereiy yours, Mrs. ———.” 


DR. CAMPBELL GIVES HIS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE USE OF ARSENIC. READ IT! 


Up to my nineteenth year 1 was the possessor of a REMARKABLY clear skin and bright complexion. so much so as to excite comment among my 
fellow-students at college, who often used to say * they wished I were a girl.’? At nineteen I went to New Orleans, and in a month was down with 
ellow fever. I laid on my back five weeks at the Waverly House. My undergarments had to be changed every twenty-four hours and (owing 
iS the perverted action of liver and the profuse sweating induced by the treatment prescribed), though snow white when donned, were always a 
DEEP YELLOW on removal. On recovery. my fair skin and complexion were GONE, and substituted for them was a complexion of a far deeper 
ellow than Oscar Wilde’s favorite sunflower. On returning North my own relatives hardly recognized me, but as years rolled on they became accus- 
med to it, as 1 did myself. If anything, the yellow color DEEPENED to a regular mahogany tint—so much so that once in the depot at Flushing, 
L. 1., while waiting for a train, two young Arabs entered into a discussion as to whether I was a WHITE or COLORED man 

In 1868 I first began experimenting with ARSENIC in the form of Fowler’s Solution. Ina short time I had constantly a metallic taste in my 
mouth, my digestion was seriously deranged, while I experienced a feeling as though I were carrying a paving stone on the top of my head, and 
such a deathly nausea at the stomach every time I even LOOKED at the bottle, that I was compelled to abandon its use. Later. | tried “* Donovan’s 
Solution.” with even more unpleasant results; next Arsenic Pills, Homoeopathic Arsenic Granules, &c., &c., but as they all induced deleterious 
results I was not able to persevere with the remedy (Arsenic) long enovgh to realize its beneficial effect. 

About this time many lady patients, knowing of my experiments, would ask me for some Goop preparation of Arsenic for their Complexion. 
I could not conscientiously, after my own experience, recommend any of the above preparations, and I redoubled my efforts to discover a mode 
of administration by which the beneficent virtues of this potent remedial might be insured andthe noxious elements eliminated. Happily, I at last 
succeeded, and having IN MY OWN PERSON established BEYOND A DOUBT the perfect safety and harmlessness of my discovery (now wail ‘Bi heds as 
Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic WAFERS) I had no hesitation in placing them before the pubic, and for over a year I have in various daily and weekly 
papers published the opinions and encomiums of thousands who have used them with SAFETY, BENEFIT and most pleasing results. 

I am to-day a living illustration of the extraordinary virtues of ARSENIC, UNDERSTANDINGLY taken internally. As an INVESTIGA10R, I have 
taken my Arsenic Wafers a number of years, leaving them off for months at a time and resuming them at will. From their use in all these years 
I have never experienced the slightest ILL effect, but in every respect the contrary. I was born in 1833, and now, in my 55th year, | FEEL as young 
as at 21; I am frequently taken for a man of 35 years, and RARELY for over 40 years of age. Though leading a sedentary life, and closely confined 
to the house year in and year out, thank the Lord I am aLways well, and hardly know what an ache or pain is. Two years ago I was examined by 
the Medical Officer of a City Life Insurance Society and pronounced by him a marvel of health, sounD from crown of head to sole of foot, with, 
as he expressed it, “ the heart pulsations of a young man of 20.” 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE WAFERS ON MY COMPLEXION? 

Well, at my age. after a life the vicissitudes of which oUGHT to have been sufficient to kill off-a regiment, one hardly expects under any cir- 
cumstance to find a complexion resembling the blending of the Lily and the Rose. But considering that only a few years since it was a debatable 
question (so far as ** Complexion” was concerned) as to whether I was a white man or mulatto, I think my complexion of TO-DAY is an ENTIRE 
VOLUME as to the EXTRAORDINARY efficacy of my Arsenic Wafers in ** CLARIFYING ” the skin and complexion. What others may think, it is not for 

) y, but I am ready daily to submit myself to the closest and most exacting scrutiny, from 9a. m.to6p.m. Iam also kindly permitted to 
refer to ladies who have used my Wafers, both as a beautifier and as a remedial agent, with the most gratifying results, as their present condition 
of health and brilliant complexions loudly proclaim. 

In conclusion, I beg to say I do not speak of these personal matters in any boastful spirit, but merely to demonstrate, first, that the taking of 
my Arsenic Wafers for so long a time has never injured, but rather rejuvenated me, and secondly, to prove that I do not hesitate to take my own 
medicine. Whatever of RISK there was in EXPERIMENTING with this powerful remedial I assuMED in my own person until I had * PERFECTED” my 
Arsenic. Complexion Wafers, and until I DEMONSTRATED ALSO in my own person their entire and perfect SAFETY, I never allowed a human being 
to use them. Afteran EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY SELF test of 15 years, as can be gleaned from the above statement, I placed them before the public, 
with what success let the thousands of responsible testimonials I have from time to time published and which still continue to reach me by every 
mail, from all parts of the United States, Canada, England, France and Germany, ATTEST. 

Very respectfully, JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 West 16th St., N. Y. 


50 cents and $1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Samples, 25 cents Silver. Prepared only by JAS. P. 
CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854 duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and a practising physician 
im the city of New York for the past 30 years. 


SOLD BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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DR. SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS. 





Corsets, 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. | 


Belts, 


(Ladies’ or Gents’) 


$3.00. 


Nursing Corset, | Abdominal Corset, 
Price, $1.50. 


Price, $3.00, 





OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill- 
feeling from any cause, if you seem 
** pretty well,’’ yet lack energy and do 
not “‘feel up to the mark,” if yousuffer 
from disease, we beg you to at once try 
these remarkable curatives. They can- 
not and do not injure like medicine. 

lways doing good, never harm. 
There is no shock or sensation felt in 
wearing them. There is no waiting a 


long time for results; electro-magnet- 


ism acts quickly; generally the first 
week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour 
they are worn their wonderful curative 
powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggish circulation are stimulated, 
and all the old-tiine health and good 
feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. rofes- 
sional men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or Magnet- 
ism may not benefit or cure, and they 
daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you 

The Celebrated Dr. W. A. 
Hammond, of New-York, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Army, lately lectured upon this sub- 
ject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describ- 
ing at the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made. even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

‘The Corsets do not differ in appear- 
ance from those usually worn ; we sub- 
stitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordinary corset-steels. These 
Corsets are all equally charged, differ- 
ing only in quality and design. They 
are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and war- 
ranted satisfactory in every respect. 
The above applies equally as well to 
the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 

he prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, 
$2 and $3 for the Corsets, and $3 each 
for the Belts. The accompanying cut 
represents our $3 Abdominal Sateen 
Corset. We have also a beautiful 
French-shaped sateen Corset at $3 and 
a short sateen Corset at $2. The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, 
elegant in shape, strong and durable. 
Nursing Corset, $1.50; Misses, 75c. 
All are double stitched. Gent’s and 
Ladies’ Belts, $3 each; Ladies’ Ab- 
dominal Supporter, an invaluable ar- 
ticle, $12. We make all these Cor- 
setsin dove and white only. They 
are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 
companied by a silver-plated compass, 
by which the Electro-Magnetic influ- 
ence can be tested. We will send 
either kind to any address, post-paid, 





Probably never since the invention of Cor- 
sets has so largo a demand been created 
as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets and Belts.. Over seven thousand 
families in the City of New-York alone 
are now wearing them daily. Every Man 
and Woman, well or ill, should daily 
wear either the Corset or Belt. 








NEWARK, N. Y. 
Dr Scott's Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me of muscular rheu- 
iatism and also of a severe case of 
headache. MRS. L.C.SPENCER. 








Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, 
$3.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 
50 cts.; Insoles, 50 cts.; CHEST PROTEC- 
TOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR 
50 cts.; LADIES’ BELTS, $3.00. 

The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. 
CLAFLIN & CO. New-York, Sole Whole- 
sale Agents. Remittances for single 
articles and applications for Canvassing 
Agents’ Terms must be made only to 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 








on receipt of price, with 20 cents added 
for packing or registration; and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your 
hands. Remit in Post-office Money- 
order, Draft, Check, or in currency 
by Registered Letter at our risk. 
In ordering, kindly mention A mer. 
Magazine and state exact size of 
corset usually worn. Make all remit- 
tances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
&42 Broapway, New-York. 

N. B.—Each corset is stamped with 
the English coat-of-arms, and the name 
ofthe Proprietors, THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 

Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely from back trouble 
for years, and found no relief till J 
wore Dr. Scott's Electric Corset:. 
‘They cured me, and_} would not be 
without them. Mrs. H. D. Benson. 


De Witt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had not 
been dressed for a year. She has worn 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets two weeks, 
and is now able to be dressed and sit 
up mest of the time. 

Metva J. Dor. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
possessed miraculous power in stimu- 
lating and invigorating my enfeebled 
body, and the hair brush had a magical 
effect on my scalp. 

Mrs. T. E. Snyper. 


South Abington, Mass. 
Dr, Scott — My sister and I arevery 
much pleased with vour Electric Cor- 
sets. They have given us great satis- 
faction. For weak stomach and nerv- 
ousness they are unexcelled. I have 
felt uncommonly well since wearing 
them and can confidently recommend 

them. Fora E. Coie. 

Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
cured me of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffered for eight years. 
His Electric Hair Brush cures my head- 
ache every time, Mrs. Wm. H. Peak, 


Princeton, Minn. 
Your Corsets have accomplished 
wonders in my case. I was previously 
thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
not help myself. I have worn your 
Corsets now for two weeks, and I am 
able tobe up and around, helping to 
do housework, etc. My friends are 

astonished. With many thanks, etc. 

Jutta J. McFantanp. 


2121 Henrietta St., Phila., Pa. 
Dr. Scott— Your Relt has cured me 
of rheumatism of and around the 
neys. W. H. Upyoun. 


Send for pamphlet of other appliances adapted to all parts of the body. 


A GREAT SUCCESS.” 


Guaranteed. Apply at once. 


A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these splendidly advertised 
and best selling goods in the market. LIBERAL PAY, QUICK SALES. Satisfaction 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WH? IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














= 
CHICACO, ROCKISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


A reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
pal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is tho 
only true middle link in that transcontinental systen 
which invites and facilitates travel and rg in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches {include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock istana, in illinois; Davenport, Muse atine, 
Washington, irficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib: 
erty, eg Cc ines Dew Moines, Indianola, W interset, At. 
lantie, Knoxy ille, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kans as C ity, in Missouri; Le -avenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; ‘Albert Lea, ae oo and 
St. Paul, in Minnes sofa; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediato cit ies, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stecl. Its bridges arc solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strictandexacting. The lux- 
ary of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in tho world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River oonsist of comfortabic Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 

ining Cars providing excelle nt meals, and—between 

Chicago, St. Jos Bh. Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Farnous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorito lino between Chicago and Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Exprecs 
rains run daily to tho summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and dishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and eases lands of 
interior Dakota aro reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su od 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
poe egg Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jonenh, 
g Paseo be vorth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Pout and intermediate © points. All classes of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employ es of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folde re—pbtainable, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
sired ——a- address, 
R. R. CABLE, a ST. JOHN 
F Fay nO ; soa as { y Agt. 














TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfoct-fi 


GOOD SENSE 
RS 


SP CORSET WAIST 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying good good health. she will th 
sure to wear the: 


m, 
FITS ALL Mt ele _- oo. 


t=” EF 
Sou8 *TEADING R RETAILERS 
md ry where. [?~ Be sure your Corset is 

4 stamped “00D SENSE. % Take 
o other. Send for descriptive circular. 


= FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers: 
————= 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ero © 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE has won an es- 
tablished reputation as the best in the market, and can give 
complete satisfactiou. Liberal terms to agents. Send for circu- 

lars, Price, Plain $1.00; Nickel Plated, $1.50, by mail. 
G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. H 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 
. DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL FORM, the 
effect of which is permanent. Where a fine 
bust exists it preserves it firm and perfect in 
shape. A fair trial will convince you of its 
efficacy and elicit your sincere thanks and 
enthusiastic praise. I am in daily receipt of 
letters expressing delight. See extracts: 
= a proves hig ghly satisfactory.” 
“Tam de lighted at the result.” 
‘*It has done wonders for me.” 
“It has worked like a charm. 

‘I am perfectly delighted with it. 

Mailed secure why observation on receipt of $1.00. I also 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Vaste, Fattening 
Formula, Auburnine, py mony ,Acnine, Freckle Lotion, etc., 


etc. Sealed cacele ars, 
ADAME’ FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. Y. 


A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 


Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time willapply the Stretcher and give 
the garment an appearance of perfect freshness and 
newness. Ittakes out all wrinkles, all bagging from 
the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers in perfect shape. 
Lasts a life-time. Sent, Post-paid, to any P.O. in 
U.S. on receipt of $1.25. 
RICHMOND SPRING €0., 














134 Richmond Rt, Boston. 


MUSIC Boxes 


WITH eJACOTS 


ARE THE ONLY ONES 


ne BE GUARANTEED. 


SALUTE wore 


‘lus Capel wis 37 MAIDEN LANE. N.Y. 








tf Tue Best CuRE IN THE Wor LD for coughs, cold, and ay 
consumption is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s well-known Bos- 
ton Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 





PLAY TRE PIANO ‘AND “ORGAN 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide, Any person 
can play a tune on either instrument at once without the aid of 
ateacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever required. 
Send for Book of Testimonials, tree. Address. 
oC. R. HEARNE & CO., P. O. Box 1487, New York, 


The Great Secret of the Canary B reede rs of the H artz, 


will restore the song of cage 

Bird anna birds and preserve them in 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions Free. 

BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING INKS. 


HE American MaGazinE is printed with CHAS. ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, 
Philadelphia, and 47 Rose Street, opp Duane Street, New York. 
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GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


MANUFACTORY AND Depot aT 


Union Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, N. Y. 
SALESROOMS AT 


839 Broadway and 63 E. 43th St., New York City. 


Don’t Drink 
Impure Water. 


The Best Filter Ever 
Invented, 


Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 

Fine Porcelain, with Ice- 
Chambers, forDining-rooms and 
Offices. 


Lasts a lifetime without change. 


NO METAL USED. 


2" All Common Metals generate 
POISON when in contact with Water 


G2" NO CHARCOAL, Sand or 
other Compound used. They all Ab- 
sorb, Retain and Become Foul with 
Living Organisms. 

& CHARCOAL HAS NO CHEM- 
ICAL EFFECT ON WATER, 


Our ice-chamber does not allow 
the melted ice to mingle with the 
filtered water. ‘The filtering 
medium is a NATURAL STONE, and 
is as easily cleaned as a water-pail, 








Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, Club, 
and Parlor, Best out. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Chicago. 


PLAYS 





CENTS pays for 30 beautiful card samples, all different, 
elegant designs. Big Pay. 

J. S. GASKELL, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., O. 
Can learn how to earn a real Watch, by writing to 
W. Howarp, 495 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


: 
BOYS 













LOM: Elm.St., " - 
OUR SPECMLTY: FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


Engravers of the Illustrations in this Book. 





Great Western “a 

. GanWorks, Pittsburgh,F 

All the Latest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 





All warranted 
Address Great Westerr 





MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
CURED— A NEW METHOD. 
—Dr. J.. C.. HOFFMAN, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


OPIUM. 





THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 
PLAYS ! Also li’igs, Beards, Face Preparations, and all 
PLAYS ! articles needed for Amateur and Parlor Theatri- 


cals. Catalogue sent free on application ‘ 
PLAYS ! DEWITT, Publisher, 33 Rose S:., N. Y. 


(HE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 





Two Colors at a Single Stroke. 
Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 
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( Best flavoring Extracts, Spices 
and Seasoning Herbs and 
' Liquid Rennet. 

17 NORTH ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 28288t%sssseredestos 


7sc. Good quality 4oc per oz Rubber Name or Initial Stamp, 
etc , complete, 65c. SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn. 





25 SKEINS, assorted colors, 





IMPROVED 






PACKAGE, 
akes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 
ties the blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 
PERMANENTLY 


HAIR REMOVE root and branch, 


in 5 minutes, without pain, discolcration orinjury, 
with “Pilla Solvene.” Scaled particulars 6 cents. 
WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AT FOLKS ys. a0is 

pulene Pills” losc 

15 lbs. a month, Cause no sickness ; Contain no 

poison, and Never Fail. Particulars (sealed) 4 cents. 
WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian fashion. War- 
ranted to always regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what position 
the wearer may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped improved ‘‘ Lotta.” 
Send for Price List. COLUMBIA 
RUBBER CO., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, 
Mass. For Sale by all the leading dry 
goods houses. 


quitable 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - = $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK. 








OFFICES, | 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 112S. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


CURE mt DEAF. 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, Always in position, 
but invisible to others and comfortable to wear. All con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Send for illustrated took with testimonials, free. 
Address, FF, H&ISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this Magazine 








4° YR back numbers of any Magazine or Review, address 
AMNERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 


SOGOA- 

Oco4. 
-THETA 
Requires no Doiling. Invalcable for Bysnentics 


and Children. C2" Buy of your dealer, or sen stamps 
Jor trialcan, H.O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelohia. 











































If you wish to keep your magazine’ from being lost or torn, 
usea 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


SIZE FOR 


SMERICAN, SCRIBNER'S, CENTURY, 
HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
ATLANTIC, ST. NICHOLAS, and LIPPINCOTT’S, 


75 Gents each, post-paid. 


Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 


nis publication. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 ) Murray St., New York. 


_GAT’S- “EYE 4 
 SGARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses the 
peculiar ray of light or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
dark. { havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
87 cents, ‘Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue ¢f Mineral 
Cabinets, Agate Noveltivs. Indian Relics etc. Trade Suppli d. 


H. H, TAMMEN, 935 16th St,, Denver, Col, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSINC. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations!! 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE 
ONLY MEDAL 


and 








PARIS CErGarTON. 1878. 


Highest Award — New Orleans” Exhibition, 


This old fisher read to find 
Marks of fish of cer pa Ag nds 
For he always wished 

Bright enouch, at ca st. va see 
If the fish his angle caught 
Was the very fish he sought. 






In, MORAL — People who fish 
the streamsof commerce for 
= SHAWKNIT, should read the 
= advertisements, and be pre- 
— pared to look for the Shaw- 
knit trade -mark on the toe. 
Send to SHAW 

for Post-Paid Parcel List. 


To sell GEN. LOGAN’S 
Book for us, and will pay 


ene "Address : 
ART & CO., 








, 
STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass., 


WE WANT YOU : 


16 MURRAY ST., NEW yori. 
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THE TUXEDO SUIT 


Gives the best preparation for the best colleges 






LADIES 


This complete cos- 


MISSES. 


worsted 





materials 
tume, of original de- in patterns to match 
It is 


varied 


sign, novel, elegant, throughout. 


and graceful, —con- made in a 


sisting of cap, blouse, assortment of colors 
skirt, and sash,—is and in sizes for 12 


knitted of the finest 


TUX 


From its texture it 








years and upward. 


EDO 

















From its texture it 


is especially adapt- is especially adapt- 
: ed for mountain and 
ea for lawn tennis, 
os : seashore wear, and 
yachting, rowing . 
? 8» 8» all athletic and out- 


Symnaenm: door sports. 








Descriptive Circular Sent on Application, 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway & 11th Street. 








MOUSTACHE SPOON SHIELD. 


Neatness and Comfort for a? stache Wearers. The 


Greatest Novelty of the Age. Can be immediately ad 
justed to any table spoon. T *. one and you will never 
be without it. Mailed to any address i the U.S.. 

Canada or Europe on receipt of 25 cents, Address 
Denver Novelty Co., P. O. Box 2310, Denver, Col., 

U.S.A. Trade supplied at liberal discount through 
Blythe & Lehman, Wholesale Jewelers, Denver, Col., 

to whom advertiser refers. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School, 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK, 

and for business. 
Sanitary condition and physical training equal to the best ; there 
has been no illness of any kind in the school during the past year. 
For circulars, etc., address 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M., “Yale, Principal. 


ae WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 










make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 

Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Pa. 


r 1 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all theiri “" rfections, including Facial 
Development, air and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, By: arts, Moth, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’lk Heads, Scars, 
Pitting and their tre atment, Send 10c, for 

4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
87 wel eae ri St., Albany, N. Y. Established 1870, 
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CRYING BABIES | WHY PAY 
are made ‘ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


The Sun Type-Wri 
Lactate d Foo f The y: ype riter 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they cannot be | 
satisfied if they are not properly nourished by their food, or if | 
it produces irritation of stomach or bowels. 








For a Type-Writer when you can buy 


Very many mothers cannot properly nourish their children, | 
and the milk of many mothers produces bad effects in the child | 
because of constitutional disease or weakness. | 

} 
| 
| 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. It will be 


retained when even lime water and milk 1s rejected by the F Il 
stomach, hence it is of great value to all invalids, in either or we ve oO ars. 


chronic or acute cases. 





It is a Perfect Machine, and worth its 


150 MEALS for $1.00 Sor an infant. weight (7 pounds, packed) in gold, both for 

EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00, | Case Of manipulation and excellence of 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application, work, 

WE ts, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. If you think it is too cheap to be good, 


aa order one to be sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination, so that in case it does not 


RISTORT BRD DIRECTORY =| Riscety ravine express charges both ways. 
oF TE THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO.. 


SLE ITE TES OB meni hoger eee 
THE UNITED STATES. pene ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining) 
Published under the Auspices of the Suk Assocta- 













those who are un- 
able to walk. 


Sand BEST CHA 


= the world. Send fo: 





, Mention this paper. Circular to 
tion of A Merica,. Health Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 
By WILLIAM C. WYCKOFF SIMPLIFIED. 
y 7 . ' OOKKEEPING wadcences, 
Will teach you the double entry system thoroughly 
446 Broome Street, New York. for $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price by 


Cc. RR. DEACON, Putklisher, 
Send for Circular. 1206 CuestNnuT Sr., Puira., Pa. 








PRICE $2.00. 8vo, CLOTH. 


HE LEADING AGENTS for Advertising in Magazines 
____ | are HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, New York. estimates. 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


For 15 years it has been a Standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


“To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use; it was my great trouble before.’—Dr. Gwynn. : coat 
“To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.”’—BISMARCK. 
‘«To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief 1 have ever known for an overworked brain.” —GLaDsToNE, 
**To make life a pleasure not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”—Miss Emity FarrHFut. 
‘*Everyone speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”— Christian at Work, 
Fer Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $7.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 
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Comforting——# 
& (,houghts 





SPOKEN BY THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM HIS 


Sermons, Addreddsed and Prayers. 


COMPILED BY 


MISS IRENE OVINGTON. 


1477 Pages. Price 75 Cents, Post-paid. Beautifully Bound. 


ADDRESS, 


mn. Tt. BUSH & SON, 


130 & 132 Pearl St., New York. 


P. S.—We will mail to any address a first-class Photograph, by 


Rockwood, of the late REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, imperial size, with 


his fac-simzle Autograph, upon receipt of 50 cents, or three for a dollar. 
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SHOULD BE IN BEVERY HOME. 


8i—THE CHRISTIAN UNION—1801 


—The Best Weekly Family Wewspaper Publisbed.—— 


Gives its readers each week a Larger Amount of Literary Matter than any other 


religious weekly in the world. 
it IS NOT: 
A DEMOMINATIONAL journal: devoted to the interests ofa party or a sect. 
A CHURCH NEWS paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery. 
\ THEOLOGICAL paper: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doctrines. 
A WEEKLY SCRAP paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers. 


A DAILY paper: reprinted in the form of a weekly. 
A STORY paper: filied up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


im IS: 


A NEWS paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it. 

A CHRISTIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles taught in the 
New ‘Testament. 

A PROGRESSIVE paper: teaching about the things of ¢o-day, that its readers may be better prepared for ¢o-morrow. 

A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women. 

A paper : edited in a home, and tor home reading. 

A HELPFUL paper: aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier. 

A FEARLESS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect or a ‘faction. 

A CLEAN paper: allowing no “ paid advertisements” in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertisements anywhere. 

An INTERESTING paper: edited on the principle that ‘‘ If you can’t make a paper so attractive that people will be eager to read 
it, you had better not make it at all.” 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 


The Home. ‘ Sunday Afternoon. 
Young Folks. Books and Authors. 
The Spectator. Publisher’s Desk. 
Inquiring Friends. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


The Outlook. 
The Four Great Cities. 
Sunday-School Papers. 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D., 
PRES. I. W. ANDREWS, D.D., 
REV. A. H. BRADFORD, 
EDWARD BEECHER, D D., 
REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 

WOLCOTT CALKINS, D.D., 
REV. J. MAX HARK, 


REV, SAMUEL E, HERRICK, D.D., 


REV. H. C. HAYDEN, D.D. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D., 


SUSAN HALE, 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 
EX-GOVERNOR LONG, 
JOSEPH HATTON, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH, 
HORACE.-E. SCUDDER, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
GENERAL O. O. HOWARD, 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT, 
DORA READ GOODALE, 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, 
RABBI GOTTHEIL, 

G. S. MERRIAM, 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Three Dollars for One Yerr. 


| PROF. T. S. DOOLITTLE, 


| REV. WILLIAM E. MERRIMAN, D.D., 
-| REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, DD., 


| REV. WINCHESTER DONALD, 
REV. J. LEONARD CORNING, 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

REV. MALCOLM McG. DANA, D.D., 
C. F. DEEMS, D.D., 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

DD. 
REV. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D. 


| WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


|RT. REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
1 7, F. D. HUNTINGTON, 

IRT. REV. HENRY C. POTTER, 

AUSTIN PHELPS, D. D., 

AMELIA E. BARR, 

CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 

HELEN CAMPBELL, 

ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 

HESBA STRETTON, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

SUSAN COOLIDGE, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 

[KATE UPSON CLARK, 


EDITORS: 





TERMS: 





| REV. W. W. NEWTON, 

| EGBERT C. SMYTH, D.D., 

| J. H. SEELYE, D.D., 

| REV. NEUMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
| REV, REUEN THOMAS, D.D., 


REV. C. P. THWING, 
GEORGE M. TOWLE, 
REV. S. H. VIRGIN 


| PROF. GEORGE F. WRIGHT, 
| REV. J. R. THOMPSON, 
| REV. C. D. W. BRIDGEMAN, D.D. 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


MRS. MULOCK CRAIK, 

REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, 

S. H. THAYER, 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 
LEONARD W. BACON, D. D., 

J. M. LUDLOW, D. D., 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 

R. W. DALE, 

REV. G. F. PENTECOST, 

ELIOT McCORMICK, 

PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 
R. W. RAYMOND, 

MARY WAGNER-FISHER, 
JULIA C. R. DORR, 

SOPHIE WINTHROP. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


One Dollar for Four Months. 


Send Postal Card for Free Specimen Copy, addressed, 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No, 2 a low- 


aecked one, which admits of being high in the back and low 
front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support’’ each side of the hip, also the most correct way 
<o apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5 the 
Misses’ Waist with Hose Supports attached. No. 6 how to 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the war 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER- 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

A full assortment can at all times be found ready made 
of the best materials, which are invariably shrtaak before 
sut, that are warranted to fit as well as ordered work, varying 
n price from $1.50 to $3.00 each. ; 

ge Our * Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
celating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a single 
finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time and labor. 
15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are be- 
coming immensely popular for their Durability, Speed, 
and Manifolding ability. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
. 
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PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown; Knight Commander of the Roval Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Roya! Prussian 
Order of the Ited Eagle ; Uhevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc., etc., says: 

“LIEBIG CO.°S COCA BEEF TONIC should not 
be confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls Jt is in no 
sense of the word a patent remedy. I am thoroughly con 
versant with its mode of preparation, und know it to be not only 
a legiiimate pharmaceutical pro.uct, but also worthy of the 
high commendations it has received in ail parts of the world. 
Tt contains Essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, 
wnich are dissolved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, Dyspeptic, 
Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidueys. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the 
nobility. For the Skin. Complexion, Eruptions, Chapping, 
Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. 


LIEBIG CO.°S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market, 


N.Y. DEPOT: 38 MURRAY ST. 








9 Million 
worn during the 
past six years. 

This marvelous 
success is due— 

1st—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over all 
other materials, 
as a stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior quality, 
shape and work- 
{ij anship of our 
aT 1] | mg Corsets, com- 

FLEXI nt bined with their 
HEAUTH « low eeP 
oy eet OW pric es. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various 
kinds of cord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, - - New York City. 
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The Famous a lig: Saat Balm, and Recamier Powder, 


Read what Prof THOS. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., of Stevens Institute of Technology, says : 


Mrs. H. H. Aver: 40 Broapway, Nrw York, January 7, 1887. 
Dear Madame—Samples of your Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find that there 
is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate skin, and which is not authorized by the French Pharmacopoeia as sa/e and 
beneficial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, THOMAS B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Pu.D., 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


POSITIVELY MADE FROM A FORMULA 
USED FOR MANY YEARS BY MME. 
RECAMIER, AND NEVER BEFORE MAN- 
UFACTURED FOR SALE. 


Endorsed in the warmest terms by hundreds of ladies, among them 
Mme. ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI, Mme. SARAH 
BERNHARDT, Miss FANNY DAVENPORT, Mrs. 
JAMES BROWN POTTER, Mrs. LILY LANGTRY, 
Mrs. ELLA WHEELER ‘WILCOX, Mme. MOD- 
JESKA, 7 lagen ope LUSSAN, MISS HELEN Recamier Cream, $1.50. 
DAU VRA etc., copies of whose letters will be sent you on ap- = 
FROM THE CELEBRATED plication, together wien bes autiful colored portrait of Move. Rec mabey, Recamier Balm, 1.50. 
PORTRAIT OF GERARD. imperial size. Recamier Powder, 1.00. 





RECAMIER CREAM is zo¢ a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guaranteed, if used according to 
directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, ete., from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irrita- 
tions from aun or Wind, and TO a cosmetic, as well as by the legion of un 
FRESHEN and INVIGORATE the fortunates whose complexions have been al- 
SKIN, making it Youthful and Soft in most irretrievably ruined by the use of 
Appearance. the lead washes with which the market is 

RECAMIER BALM is not a vulgar flooded, 

“white wash,” or so-called ‘‘ Bloom of Youth,’ N. 
but a harmless and fragrant liquid, absolutely 
imperceptible, except in the Delicate Fresh- 
ness it imparts to the Skin. It is now used irom the Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
for its strong tonic effect on the complexion by (See that each packz age bears Trade Mark and 
hundreds of women who never have made use of Harriet Hubbard Ayer. Signature as herewith.) 

The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to con ain neither Bismuth, Lead, xox Arsenic. 


s 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 27 Union Square, New York. 
Manufactory and iholesale: Nos. 39 & 41 PARK PLACE, GRAPHIC 3YiLDING. 
NOTICE—In preparation : AYER’S RECAMIER BATH PACKET. 


B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman 
should have the RECAMIER PREPARA- 
TIONS. He or you can easily obtain them 





JUDSON’S PERFECT PURITY FILTERS, 


Not simply a strainer, but a TRUE FILTER. Fitted with ‘‘GALVANO 

LS TT oe Sa A TNT 

ELECTRIC” FILTERING MEDIUM, which DESTROYS low forms of life and 
Se ee 


poisons in SOLUTION (wherein lies the greatest danger) as well as in suspension. 
EE SR ee 





Scientists agree that the water supplies of our large cities engender disease. 
This is the season of the year, when Cholera, Typhoid, and kindred diseases, are 
to be most dreaded, and are often direct'y traceable to the use of impure water. 
A small outlay for a Filter 'N TIMF will save life, not to mention the saving in 
Se SA SS 
doctor's bills. Judsons:” Filters received the highest awards at the Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Limited, London, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS, 10 Barclay St., New York. 


A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. 
Write for complete Filter Pamphlet and Catalogue, sent post free on application. 


ESTABLISHED APRIL“ 21, 1869. 
THECOAL A AL THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 


ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. THE COAL TRADE. $8.00 A YEAR. 
No. {11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
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TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 





F 1 1? 
BIOGRATHISTORY Roy 


we 


Tue NEED oF IT. : 
Articles of great value are constantly appearing in the 
secular and religious periodicals, and any one who does not 
save valuable newspaper matter is losing a great deal. The 
words of One wiser than Solomon are pertinent here— 
er up the fragments that remain that nothing be 
t 


But allthe methods for preserving newspaper cigvings 
previously in use, have sertous defects—take too much time 
to find them, to fold, re-fold and replace them, and are not 
handy for rapid reference. Now the 
Topica Scrar-Boox System 

does away with all these difficulties. With this library any 
literary person secures, in handsome form and at his fingers’ 
ends, a systematic classification of all valuable newspaper 


matter. It is not one or two scrap-books filled with all 
sorts of matter, but 
A“ Separate” Scrap Book 
for each important subject. made exfressly for the poten: 
with the ¢7#/e lettered on the back. (See cut above. 
Irs ADVANTAGES. 


mst. Adlthe matter upon any given subject is collected 
together, and can be found in a moment. 


2d. Jt#saves time. There is no hunting to be done, or 
folding, refolding or replacing. A touch of muctlage at 
the topand bottom of an article, and it is in its place. his 
permits them to be removed when no longer desired, or 
parts of them to be cut out for platform or other use. 


30. Jtis handy for suggestion, as well as for reference. 
A feature possessed by no othcr system. A book on any 
subject may be taken down and glanced over at will. 

ath. Jt is convenient in size, being no larger than an 
ordinary hand volume, 614 by 1o inches, yet large enough 
tc preserve any amount of material, containing 120 pages. 


sth. A handsome addition to the book shelves, filling 
them with a fine sct of leather-backed books, looking like a 
finely bound Encyclopedia, and they are nothing less then 
that when filled with choice cuttings. 


6th. And cheap beyond example. A big point, for it 
enablesa man to have a L/5rary of such books, instead of 
the usual one or two, and at a small outlay. 


Tue Tit Les, 

We put upon the books ANY TITLES you MAY WANT. The 
tollowing titles aresuggested: 

1. Illustrations. 2. Temperance. 3. Mis- 
cellaneous. 4, Social Questions. 5. Politics. 
6. Education. 7%. Christian Work. 8. Ser- 
mons. 9. The Bible. 10. Missions. 11. The 
Church. 12. Christianity. 13. Personal. 14. 
God. 15. Book Reviews. 16. Isms. 17. Es- 
chatology. 18. Sunday School, The Young. 
18. The Christ. 20. Sinand Atonement. 21. 
Holy Spirit. 22. Exegetical. 23. Devotional. 
24. Homuletic Notes. 25. Social Questions. 
26. Duties and Graces. 27. Preachers and 
Preaching. 28. Biographical, 29, Revivals. 
&. Heal 
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Views or Eminent Persons wHo nave Usep THEM 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 
President of the Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It seems to me that you have hit upon an admirable 
thing. My only wonder is that of Columbus companions 
in the setting up of the egg—namely, that no one had done 
so good and simple a thing before. 


Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 

I received your specimen copy, and have been so much 
pleased with it, and with your whole plan, that I beg now 
to enclose check that you may send me twelve volumes with 
the titles indicated below. I have lost a great deal for lack 
of sucha series of books. 

Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 

Pastor First Baptist Chugch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You have reduced the idea of a Scrap-Book to a perfect 
system. Iconotsee how anything in this line could be 
simpler, more complete, cheaper, or more valuable. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. 
Pastor Thompkins Ave. Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

Please send me ten volumes of your Scrap-Books, with 
titles as I have selected. I have used many scrap-book sys- 
tems, but have abandoned all in turn, because they were all 
complicated, or else without system. I believe yours to be 
the best extant. 

From the “Examiner,” New York. 


We have received a specimen of the * Scrap-Book Li- 
brary”’ for inspection. It is the cheapest, most convenient 
and best contrived plan for permanently og vege | news- 
paper clippings that we have ever seen. In its special field 
this series of books is without a peer. 

PRICE. 


The volumes are put at the marvelously low price 
of 75 cents each. 


1st. We will send sample volume, with any title 
you may choose to put upon the back in gilt, postage 
prepaid by us, wpon receipt of 75 cents. If you are 
not satisfied with the book, it may be returned and 
we will refund thé amount paid for it less the 
postage. 

2d. If you order a half dozen, after you obtain 
your sample, we will, upon receipt of the price, 
$4.50, make you a discount of 5 per cent. from the 
price. 

8d. If you order twelve volumes we will give 
you a discount of 10 per cent., and pay express 
charges to your nearest express station, 


C. VENTON PATTERSON & C0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“‘T find it good to regulate The Infant in the Mother’s arms. 
The organs of both small and great. While drooping age will strive to drain 
It checks Sick HEADACHE, and the woe Each drop the goblet does contain. 
hat sad DYSPEPTICS ever know. How seldom in our life we find 
Besides, ’tis pleasant to the taste A REMEDY and treat combined. 
And none need gulp it down in haste. This EFFERVESCENT SCLTZER fine 
The sparkling liquid quickly charms A blessing proves to me and mine.” 
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o ¢ ¢ QGARRANTS 4 « « 
EFFERVESCENT GELTZER PERIENT 


Has been in Popular Use for over Forty Years. 



































IS MANUFACTURED BY IS SOLD BY 
TARRANT & CO., REPUTABLE Druesists 
NEW YORK. Estab'ished 1334. EVERYWHERE. 





HAT 
AILS 
YOU? 


Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “goneness,” or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks”’ before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 

ad, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 

r. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, for a case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental ae a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is s0 common, more deceptive 
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strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, ‘ Fever-sores,”’ Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this | og ul, purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
| Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
| “White eng Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands. d ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lun is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive for a 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is uncqualed, not only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

"Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








THE ORIGINAL 


LITTLE 
LIVER 


V\erce’s 
\easant 
wr Gartive 


enrets PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s_ Pleasant 


SIZE 
or 
PELLE 





and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, * cold in the head,” Coryza, and | 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. 


‘ 





Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 


gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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31 Somerset St., Z 4 \ ’ A 
Sosion, Mass. = 
A. P. W. Paper Co.: 
: —— ai 
Gentlemen— Your “‘Medicat- RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals inc 


dent to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause 
. . . . » x ’ ; 
ed Toilet Paper” is usefulin | of Hemorrhoids. The “Stanparv” Brand is not medi- 
: cated, but is entirely free from any deleterious substance. 
the treatment of Anal diseases, | The divisions into sheets by perforations Pape ager: 
layin > | unattainable in the Unferforated Roll or package, while 
* 4 « ad ae tow the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents loss of 
tntense itching, is a remedy | health from impure air due to pay son eee drains, 
} , . . i i Physicians’ an umbers’ Bills. 
easily applied, and a trial is with accompanying Physicians’ anc 


ae ; ; i bl t 
convincing of its merits. Special Express contracts now enable us to 
F. M. Jounson, M.D. | Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 
uly 1 1885. d Nickel Fixture, anywhere in the United States accessi- 
5 i | ble ‘aay oethdbeeg - recnian of $3.00, or Two Rolls and 
F Nickel Fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid. 
B a BRE | 
9, - 6, 
p 4 oF V 
se. 6 /, 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and 
astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, per- 
sistent treatment without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to 
relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a 
method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of 
other remedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, - - - - ~ 10c,| Eight Packets and Neat Pocket Case $1.00 
Price per Roll f 1000 Sheets, securely 4 ot Boils 
ae eee 


T 1000- ickel 
wrapped in Tin , m.., . —_ a, a ~ ‘ 


. . . > ~ 
Delivered free, anywhere in the United States. Address, 
(Mention AMERICAN MAGAZINE.) 
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arSpecialty ‘for-shildren: 


The best for the Complexion. . . “A balm for the Skin.”’ 
The most economical, it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
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FRED. Brown's 
GINGER. 
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Honest in___{ @UALITY. 

\ QUANTITY. 

WORK, 





IN BUYING, SEE THE |. 
RED LABEL. ADOPTED [$1 [> 
TO MEET FRAUDS. =|" 











UNLIKE THE IMITATIONS, IT HAS 
NEVER CLAIMED TO CURE ALL 
HUMAN ILLS, BUT A TEASPOONFUL OF & 


Re: 1EWNS 


e 
OO Cr" 
We —_ 
ESTABLISHED 1322 Puitap'a, Pa. 
U.S.A, 
WITH A LITTLE WATER, WILL RELIEVE CRAMP, 
COLIC AND TROUBLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER. 4 + % GOOD AT ALL SEASONS, 





























DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS. 


Incomparable in Tone, Action, 





Design and Durability. 


33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





8 MEDAL, PARIS. 1878. 


__ brvakis Cea. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
coa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


PR & CQ, Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our c*ocolates, is pre- 

pared with the | reatest care, and 

consists of a superior quality of 

cocoa and sugar, flavored with 

pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
} drink, or caten dry as confec- 

tionery, it is a delicious article, 
}and is highly recommended by 
} tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
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- ALMOST AS PALATABLE 


AS MILK, 
f&- The oil is so diseuised that 


the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
B. Y, while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numer US Thysicians ir 
United States and many foreign countries a the 


FINEST and BEST preparation of its class. 


the 








— FOR THE CURE OF — 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGBS. 


psig. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, 








Are You a 


LIFE INSU. NCE? 


If so, you will tind the Renewable Term Policy 
of the 


Provident savings 


Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary, 








to be the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest ob 

tainable. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of 

level premiums and the uncertainty and insecurity 

of assessment insurance. 

Net cost for $10,000, payable in case of death, 
was for the year 1886: 

At age 33 " only S$o6 40 
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by all Druggists, 
PIANOS Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK- 
MANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WARERO° VS -112 Fifth Ave., New York; 204 and 206 Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore; Washington Branch, 817 Market Space, 








PRESS OF EXCHANGF PRINTING CO,, 88 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
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Ries iS} ° O00 
THE BEST DIET for INVALIDS. 
‘THE BEST FOOD for, INFANTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. Four sizes in Cans; 
With Woolrich & Co. on every label 











Ridge’s Food, for Infants and Invalids, is the most re- 
liable substitute at present known for mother’s milk and 
a sustaining, strengthening diet for invalids. It is nutri- 
tious, easily digested, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. Its superiority to other similar preparations 
rests not only on scientific analysis, but on the crucial 
test of thirty years’ It has successfully 
reared more children than all other foods combined. In 
cans, 35c., 65c., $1.25 and $1.75. 
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MODEL BATH-ROOMS. 


The undersigned manufacture Fine Plumb- 
ing Materials, such as are required and used in 
work where quality and not price is the con- 
sideration. Among the specialties manufact- 
ured and controlled by them may be mentioned 
THE “ROYAL”? PORCELAIN BATHS, 
THE “BRIGHTON” and ‘ HELLYER”’ 
WATER - CLOSETS, THE ‘*MODEL” 
SLOP-SINKS, THE ‘ TUCKER’? GREASE- 
TRAPS, ‘*DOHERTY” SELF-CLOSING 
COCKS, THE ‘*FULLER’”’? FAUCETS, and 
THE “ PEMBERTON ’”’ BASIN AND BATH. 
They have handsome Show-rooms in New-York, 
Boston, and Chicago, where these and other 
appliances may be seen fitted up, with water 
connected. A visit to these rooms will prove 
suggestive and instructive to those who contem- 
plate building or remodeling their plumbing. 

The New-York Show-rooms have recently been refitted, 


vartous types of Bath-rooms being a prominent and sug- 
gestive feature. 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN (CO. 
46 AND 48 CLIFF ST., NEW-YoRK. 
Branch Show-rooms : 
gt Adams St., Chicago. 1 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


LIMITED.) 


N. B.—We have lately become the sole agents and 
manufacturers of the HOME VAPOR BATH, which is also 
fitted up in our new Show-rooms in New-York City. 
Special catalogue of the HOME VAPOR BATH, illustrat- 
ing its various methods of application, mailed on request. 





10 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 








DUPLEX STHAM HEATER CoO., 


Mention AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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FLANNEL CAPS, 
$1.00 Each. 





STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL BLAZERS. 


Scarlet and Black, 
Orange and Black, 
Red and Black, 
Black and White, 
etc., 
$5.00 Each. 





128 & 130 Fulton St., & 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 





IMPORTED SILKE BELTS, 
In Plain Colors and Fancy Stripes 
$1.00 Each. 








Extra Quality, 
LONG HOSE, 
All Colors, 


$1, $1.50, & $2 
per Pair. 





Send 2c. Stamp for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852, 
OFFICES:CoR FULTON &WILLIAMS1S 
NEW YORK, 
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SKETCHING OUTFIT 


OF ALLKINDS 
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IT STANDS AT THE- HEAD. 
HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a single 











TUBE COLORS-WATER COLORS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 0153 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


FRES@ ColORS: FINE VARNISHES 
Correspondence inviled- Catalogues .of our different 
deparlments 16 responsible parlies. 

COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPHS™-ChICAGO 
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finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time and labor. 
15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are be- 
coming immensely popular for their Durability, Speed, 
and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
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DR. NICHOLS’ 
Skirt-Supporting Bustle & Corset Cover 


COMBINED. 


PATENTED Marcu 22p, 1887. 


Combining Ease and Comfort with Elegance of Shape. | 


DESICNED TO AID NATURE IN THE HEALTHY 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CRACEFUL FICURE. 
This is an improved Adjustable 
Bustle and Corset Cover combined. 
It supports the weight of the skirts ¥ 
from the shoulders, and relieves all 
weight and pressure from the waist, 
thus insuring perfect comfort and 
health to the body. The steels in \ 
the bustle can be removed and the 
article washed as readily as any ordi- 
nary underskirt. It is highly 
recommended by the leading 
modistes, the fashionable dress- 4 
makers and the most eminent £ 
physicians. For sale every- @ 
where. Price by mail, $1.50. KS 


c. D. NICHOLS & CO., 
SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT AND MANUFACTURERS, 
384 & 386 Broadway, New York. 


[ EACH, MONTH, 


$$ i & o Lady Agents wanted. 


thes te. Corsets, Bus- 
cluding our celebrated DR. E 


in_ the world, in- 
S'ELECTRO -MAG- 
NETIC SPINAL SUPPORTING c COR SETS. 4 experi- 
ence required. Four orders per day give the agent 8150 
monthly. Me agents report ry four to twenty sales 
daily. &¢ fit Free. Send at once for terms and 
full Gertibelers, NICHOLS se CO., 384 & 386 
roadway, New York. 



















“HAMMOND.” 





Price, including one extra type-wheel, - - $100. 





THE HAMMOND 
TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, 


Office, 75 & 77 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
617 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
158 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 








THIS ENGbISH DINNER SERVICE, 


Quality 


Guaranteed, Richly Decorated in Brown, Black, and Red, the Dishes and Platters 


being of the new Square Shape, as shown in the sketch below. 









PRICE OF SET, $35. 
CompRrISING 120 PIECES. 


x2 Dinner Plates. 
x12 Breakfast Plates. 
12 Tea Plates. 

12 Sauce Plates. 

22 Butter Plates. 

12 Soup Plates. 

x Large Platter. 

x Medium Platter. 
x Medium Platter. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


3 minutes from Brooklyn Bridge 


x Small Platter. 
4 Covered Dishes. 

2 Vegetable Dishes. , 
x Soup Tureen. ; 
x Sauce Tureen. 

x Gravy Boat. 

x Salad Bowl. 

2 Pickle Dishes, 

12 Tea Cups & Saucers. 


120 PIECES, $35. 
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Fulton and Clark Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Store, 145 State St. 
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owen SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


FUNNY HITS. FUNNY CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN. 
mc a 


‘hey say there is a sight of flirtin’ done at Saratoga. 
4 4 I didn’t hear so much about it as Josiah did, natural- 
ly there are things that are talked of more amongst 

men than women. 

I told him from the first on’t that he'd better let it 
entirely alone. 

But he seemed sot. He said “it wuz more fashion- 
able amongst married men and wimmen, than the 
moresingle ones,” he said ‘it wuz dretful fashionable 
amongst pardners.” 

“Wall,” says I, “I shall have nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Of course,” says he fiercely, “‘You need’nt have 
nothin’ to do with it. It is nothin’ you would want 
to foller up. And I would ruther see you sunk into 
the ground, or be sunk myself, than to see you goin’ 
into it. Why,” says he savagely, “I would teara man 
lim from lim, if I see him a-tryin’ to flirt with you.” 
(Josiah Allen worships me.) ‘“‘But,” says he, more 
nee oo like, ‘men have to do things sometimes, that 

hey know is too hard for their pardners to do.” 

There wuz a young English girl aboardin’ to the 
same place we did. ie dressed some like a young 
man, carried a cane, etc. But she wuz one of the 
upper 10, and wuz as p y as a picture, and I see 
Josiah had kinder sot his eyes on her as bein’ a pood 
one to try experiment with. But I could see 
that she was one of the girls who would flirt with 
the town pump, or the meetin’ house steeple, if she 
: ~ SZ couldn’t get nobody else to flirt with. 

Wall, Josiah Allen would set and look at her by the hour—dretful admirin’.” 

Written amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its follies, flirtations, low neck dressing, 
dudes, pug dogs, tho water craze, tobogganing, etc., in the author's inimitable mirth provoking 
style. e (100) illustvations by ‘“Opper” are “just killing.” People crazy to get it. Selling like Hot Cakes, 


Price $2.50. Agents wanted. Applyto HUBBARD BROS. Pubs. Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


THE EARLIEST AND LATEST ON THIS CONTINENT. 
1741 18e*. 


HIS Magazine is representative of American thought and life, from ocean to ocean, and should be read by every 
English-speaking person on the face of the earth. In one year it will contain 1,536 large octavo pages of new, 
bright and instructive literature, which cannot fail to prove itself a great educator in any family. Recent 

literature of this character and of this amount (sufficient for two large volumes) could not be purchased in books 
while new for less than $8 to $10, while our subscription price is only $3 a year. 

Sometimes a considerable amount of excellent old literature is gathered together and published in a large 
volume at a low figure, fine examples of which are ‘* Gems for the Fireside ’’ (708 pages) and ** Golden Thoughts.”’ 
Either of the collections (which have had very large sales) contains less than one-half as much as THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE in one year. 

You probably could not buy the two volumes mentioned for less than $3 each, while this Magazine, containing 
more than both of them, costs only $3, and not a line of its contents was ever in print before. 

Choice magazine literature coming into a family, monthly, is like mountain spring water—always fresh and 
sparkling, paying as an investment ten-fold. 

As the best evidence of the high character of this Magazine, we refer to the following list of eminent writers 
whose contributions have appeared in its pages, and to this list we are constantly adding distinguished names: 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 











Joun G. WHITTIER, BEssIE CHANDLER, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, EpnA DEAN PRocTorR, ERNEST INGERSOLL, 

Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, JuLian HAWTHORNE, RosE EYTINGE, 

GEORGE Parsons LATHROP, Rev. NEWMAN HAL, D. D., WILL CARLETON, 

Rev. ROBERT COLLyer, D. D., GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, REBECCA HARDING Davis, 
E. P. Rok, W. H. RIDEING, HELEN CAMPBELL, 

Epcar FAWwceTT, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
ADMIRAL Davin D. PorTER, RICHARD WATSON GILDER, FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., Mrs. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN, Z. L. WHITE, 

Louisa M. ALcoTT, MARION HARLAND, Lucy Larcom, 

LoviIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, Rev. T. DeWitt Tavmace, D. D., Rev. Epwarp Everett HALE, 
Joaquin MILLER, W. HamiLton GIBSON, EpitH M. THomas, 

TuHos. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, And many others. 


We employ Artists of the highest intelligence and skill. 
Money should be sent by P. O. Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, N. Y. 
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“My part is simply bere to stand 
4 And publish facts on every bard, 
That people of Dyspeptic ways 
_| May learn to lergthen out their days, 
| Let business rur which way it will 
The System must be guarded still. 
When Incligestion makes a call, 
Or Covstipation, worse than all, 
Makes life a burden, bear in pind 
In Tarrant’s Seltzer. Prine youl i 
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,ITCOOLS THE BLOOD, 
| IT GIVES DELIGHT, 
IT SHARPENS UP 
THE APPETITE, 
"IT AIDS THE LIVER 
" DO ITS PART, 
AND STIMULATES 
" THE FEEBLE HEART. 
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y TARRANT’S q 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


The pleasant, palatable and perfect remedy for sickness 
arising from Disordered Stomach, Irregular 
Habit or Impaired Digestion. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY SOLD BY 
TARRANT & CO., REPUTABLE DRUCCISTS, 


oN NEW YORK. Established 1834. EVERYWHERE. 
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WHRY PAY 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For a Type-Writer when you can buy 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER 


For Twelve Dollars. 

It is a Perfect Machine, and worth its weight (7 pounds, packed) in gold, both for ease 
of manipulation and excellence of work. 

If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one to be sent C. O. D. with privilege 

of examination, so that in case it does not prove satisfactory you can return it by 
merely paying express charges both ways. 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 319 Broadway, “tHosss’se’ NEW YORK. 
INDEPENDENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 


TNDEPENDERT SS 










(Cut shows exact style, but is not a fac-simile of size. 
EVERY PEN WARRANTED. PRICE $2.00 AND UPWARDS. 
The Holder of the ‘* INDEPENDENT ”’ Fountain Pen is made of best quality Hard Rubber, which is not injured 
by contact with ink, and is fitted with a superior quality gold pen, forming a combination that will last a lifetime. 


To those desiring a pen suitable for all purposes, and who may have occasion to carry writing materials with them, 
our FOUNTAIN PEN meets the demand. Sent by mail on receiptof price. Liberal discount to Agents and Dealers, 


We also manufacture a good, reliable Stylographic Pen for $1.00 and upwards. 
a= SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LISTS. -@a 


J. ULRICH & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, New York. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN HOME ART WORK 
‘ 
° e 
Hammoe k Chair THE ART INTERCHANGE, the oldest and only 
a | practical art-work journal published, makes the following 


PRICE $3.00. SPECIAL OFFER FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 


Ifthis advertisement be sent with 


$1.65 


we will send you Seven (7) Colored Plates and Thir- 
teen (13) issues of THe Art INTERCHANGE, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, etc.; 
also Thirteen (13) large pattern supplements, for embroid- 
ery, carving or other art work, full working size, These 
are the issues from January to July, 1887, The seven colored 
plates are as follows : 

Decorative Screen Panel ** Birds and Apple 
Blossoms? (very large size, 29x12% in.), one of three. 
study of Birds (size, 20x14 in.), 2 different charming studies 
suitable for hind screen, tile, fan, etc., in water or mineral colors. 
Wild Apples (size 20x14 in.), bold and brilliant double-page 
study of red apples and leaves. Narcissus (size, 13x10% in.); 
delicate and refined study of white Easter blossoms. Decors 

: ative Screen Panel, birds and apple blossoms (very large 
For the house, lawn, porch or camp, 1S chock size, 29x12% in.), second of three. Study of a Head (size, 
full of comfort and blessed rest. Used sitting 13x17% in.), an artistic reproduction after Henner, anda Land« 
a x ° scape, by Julian Rex (size, 22x15 in.)—a woodland scene, “ By 
or lying down, without exertion of the occu- | the did Mill Pool.” 

y i i world for the Tue ArT INTERCHANGE costs only $3.00 a year and gives 
pant The best article in the “ each year 13 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
enjoyment of fresh air. Far ahead of the | SAMPLE COPY with a sample colored plate, either 
hammock Study of Dogwood (20 in.x 14in.) or Marine View, 

“ by E. Moran (size, 20 in. x 14in.), sent for only 20 cents. 
Our illustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen copy of 


THE ALFORD & BERKELE Co., Home Decoration, a 16-page journal on furnishing and beautify- 


ing homes, beautifully illustrated, sent for 5 cents in stamps. 
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Sole Agents, | No free copies of THE Art INTERCHANGE. 
77 CHAMBERS St., P. O. Box 2,002, NEW YORK. | Address, WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Send for Circular. 37 W. 22p Street, N.Y. 
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Ss ALWAYS 
READY 





ickly lik: a 
Glue; has four tines the strengths NO Heatilg, 


These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsenals 
and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 
ws and mechanics throughout the world, for all kinds of 

ne wor 

Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use, 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market; some with high-sounding names ; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare ; their only 
cry is: ‘‘Just as good as Le Page’s.” It is the best recommendation 
thatthe RUSSE A CEMENT CO, could have of the merits of 
their glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow ; BOTTLES, 
red, yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. 








Its strength is not approached by the ordinary mucilage. The shape 
of the bottle will commend it to the attention of every counting-room, 
as it will not tip over easily, and the neck is so shaped that wiping the 
brush need not clog and gum the edges, and its price is within the 
reach ofall. 

To the Trade ;—LePage’s Mucilage is packed in dozens; three 

ozen in a case. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Gloucester, Mass. 


’ GLUE FOR US! FOR USE.) 


You GANT AFF ORD 


FURNITURE, 
dE cE ve | yw 
panong Pie \VoRY. | 
Nlcxsue ere Books, 
ND ACID i [ Musical 

HUMBUG Ait i! INSTRUMENTS is 
IN GLUES sce 


MADE’ BY FHE 





eee = TRY IT. 


t vty 
‘] f 
Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this yournal. 
& 
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GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

















EEKSKILL (N. Y.) ma" 278 ACADEMY. 
Send for Catalogue Col. C. J. Wricut, B,S., A, M. 
to Principals : Joun } rN. TILDEN, A. M., M.D. 








o the Poirt. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
A ScHoot or ENGINEERING. Well endowed, well equipped 


departments of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, 


SKIN-SUCCESS Chemistry and Drawing. Extensive Shops and Laboratories. 
s 


For Catalogue, address, T. C. MENDENHALL, Prest. 








SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP. BEST, TEACHERS, AAMERICAN 


SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP Purifies, Heals, Beautifies. 


By Special re- 

quest of Physi- S | & SCAL 
cians, and with RIV 

their unqualified 

approval, SkIn- 
Success Soap 
has been pre- 
pared of the pur- 
est ingredients, 
















Promptly provided for! Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
—— bb en. rented and sold. 
Schools and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
__j. W. . SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 7 East 141Tu Sr., N. Y. 


VATIONS 
- SITUA 
secured for students 





— NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven's 
stem. No failures. Haven’'s Colleges : New York, N.Y¥.; 
Phila., a, Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 





Is carefully med- 
icated and deli- 
cately perfumed. 
Stimulates the 
skin to healthy 
action. Invigor- 
ates and beauti- 
fiesit. Unequall- 
ed for all toilet 
urposes. 
Beatie Evidence : 


Rev. B. M. SA 7 
Adams, Le 5 F » i E il ‘ 
lyn, N. fas Rs 
Harcourt, D.D., A H 3 u Mi 
Jersey City, N. J.; Judge Hyer, Rahway, N. J.; F. 
A. Marcy, Hartford, Conn., and many others are 
witnesses for Skin-SUCCESs. 


Sold by all Druggists. Sxrmn-Succgss, 75 Cents, of 




















é Habla V. Espaiiol 2? 


Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano ? 


LIN TSW WEES 


you can, at your own home, by 


Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 
Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 


Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German or 
Italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils 

Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, and corresponds 


Sxin-Success Soap, 25 Cents. with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


PREPARED BY 


THE PALMER CHEMICAL CO, New York 





MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
HERALD BwILpING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE TWO COUNCILS. 


(From a Painting by Seaton Donoho.) 





